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Tl’ every hobby you’ll find that the 
most skilled craftsmen use the best 
materials they can get. In photography 
you'll find scores of salon contributors 
using only Agfa Ansco photographic 


materials. 


These fine products are the result of 
more than one hundred years of pho- 


tographic experience . more than 


Model parent 


any other photographic manufacturer. 


Get acquainted with Agfa Ansco ma- 
terials . . . with our versatile group of 
papers or, for example, with our many, 
laboratory-tested, prepared developers. 
We’re sure they’ll open new photo- 
graphic horizons to you, just as they 
have for other amateur and _ pro- 


fessional workers. 


Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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to American Photography 
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CREED 


for an American with 


a Camera 


I realize fully the responsibility that is mine 
when I press the shutter release of my camera. 


I know that in my hands I have an instrument 
which, through the good it can do, can help 
to defeat our enemies... or, if unwisely used, 
can be turned against my country. 


Knowing these things, I will continue to 
make the best pictures that I can of friends and 
family and scenes of home. Through these 
pictures I will let those who are serving their 
country know that they are still a part of the 
home circle. 


I will at all times cooperate with military 
and civilian authorities . . . and obey without 
question all photographic restrictions they may 
impose. 

I will not photograph bridges, distinguishing 
landmarks near military objectives, important 
public buildings, war production plants, rail- 
road yards, harbor facilities or other installa- 
tions of military importance. 


When such scenes do appear in my pictures, 
even as backgrounds, I will not let them out of 
my possession. | will not carry such pictures on 
my person, nor entrust them to anyone else to 
carry where, through accident or the fortunes 
of war, they might fall into enemy hands. 

I will remember at all times that I am an 
American . . . that it is my duty in all ways to 
help those who are safeguarding the rights 
and privileges of all free people. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, QV. Y. 
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"MY SUCCESS :. PHOTOGRAPHY 


STARTED EVEN BEFORE | HAD FINISHED 
MY N. Y. INSTITUTE TRAINING” 


. a: Secale. 


Partner and Color Technician 
Selwyn Studios, N. Y. 


























James S. Smith, Jr. ‘While still taking the N. Y. I. color course I obtained a good 
position. Ordinarily I would not have been ready before gradua- 
tion; but thanks to the personal interest and individual coaching 
of my instructors, I made good. 







































‘*Yoday I am partner and color technician with the Selwyn 
Studios. We create the famous color photos for American Mag- 
azine covers, Chesterfield Cigarette advertisements and many 
other nationally prominent clients. 


‘Tt was certainly my lucky dav when I decided to enroll for train- 
ing at N. Y. I. Without reservation I can truly say that their 
individual instruction and close attention tomy problems, planted 
me firmly on the road to success in photography.” 


Just as N. Y. L. qualified Mr. Smith—and scores of other out- 
stundinglv successful photographers—so N.Y. IT. can train YOU 
to make good in this fascinating field. Now is the time to start, 
for good immediate earnings when qualified, and a secure inde- 
pendent FUTURE. Never in our 32 years experience as the 
country’s largest photographic school has there been such an 
a ee urgent demand for trained expert photographers as TODAY. 
appear in the Co- 
lum bia Picture,‘‘The 


Cover Girl. 


Ever-increasing use of photographs in civilian, industrial and 
military life has created a new era of JOB AND CAREER Ob- 
PORTUNITIES for both men and women of virtually all ages 
who are trained and ready. 


Photo by J. S. Smith, 
Jr., Selwyn, Ltd. 








Full-Time Experts Train You in Our 
Studios or at Home by Mail 


\t N. Y. I. there are no classes. You can 
begin now. All instruction is personal, in- 
dividual. You progress as rapidly as your 
ibility permits. Many of our students obtain 
vood positions even before completing their 
course. Some start earning through spare 
time work while still learning. Courses are 
flexible and timely, to suit YOUR needs 
and preferences . in Commercial, Adver- 
| tising, News, Fashion, Industrial, Portrait, 
| \fotion Picture and Color Photography. Get 
ihe money-making details. Send for our big 
REE illustrated book, ‘Photography for 
Pleasure or 
Career,’ to- 
tay, 





Photo by J. S. Smith, Jr., Selwyn, Ltd. 


GREAT NEW 
““WOMAN’S 
WORLD” 


WARTIME PHOTO JOBS 
Plentiful 


‘We need more trained photographers"’ is 
the call of wartime industry. In military 
Women everywhere winning service, too, many N. Y. I. graduates have 
success in ‘photography. won ‘‘non com and “‘petty officer’’ ratings, 
Many of country’s top-rank- with increased pay. Our Employment 
ing photo-career women are Bureau is 32% ahead of last year in job 
graduates of N. Y. I. placements. Its services are yours FREE of 
extra charge when you're qualified. 








{ 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY | 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York City i 
Gentlemen: | 

| 









NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 West 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK 





Please send me your FREE catalog. Lt is understood 
that no salesman will call. 
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TOP PRICES for your old Equipment! 


PENN CAMERA is on a 
buying spree. We want pho- 
tographic equipment of all : 
kinds, and we're paying top , 
prices for everything we can Jf 
lay our hands on. If you're ; 
going to sell, sell now at , 
Peak Prices! Cameras, en- 1 
largers, meters, tripods, tanks, ; 
| 
t 
‘ 
i 
| 
i 
4 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee es 
PENN CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Gentlemen: I own the following photographic equipment, which I offer for sale. 

I list each item and the price I am asking for it, and the condition of each item. 


If you are interested, I will forward this equipment in accordance with your new 
buying plan. 


CONDITION PRICE 


trays, projectors, screens, 
spot-lights, reflectors, etc.— 
send it to us, postage collect, 
for appraisal. If our cash offer 
does not completely satisfy 
you, we will return it immedi- 
ately, postage prepaid... or 
... you may leave it with us on consignment 
for 30 days. We will try to sell it, at your 
price. Penn’s new buying plan has met 








ADDRESS. .. CITY or TOWN 


ee eee eee es ee se es os 


with Nation-wide approval. See why... 
send us your equipment today. 


Send for PENN’s New Catalog Today! 





G DIFFERENT CATALOGS 





Cameras and camera accessories such as exposure 8 mm. & 16 mm. Movie Cameras, projectors, and 


meters, tripods, synchronizers, cases, filters, sun- all the other necessary equipment. 


shades, etc. , j 
Slide projectors and all slide accessories. 
Enlargers, easels, Print Boxes, etc. 





Color Materials; One-Shot color cameras, Carbro, 
Wash-off, Chromotone. We even have a brief 
resume of the various color printing processes, and 
a progressive listing of the various steps and ma- 
terials involved in each process. 


Darkroom equipment and other essentials, such as 
albums, files, mounts, film, paper, trays, washers, 


chemicals, etc. 


You can have all six . . . but, if you are interested in a specific item, please co- 


operate and conserve . . . request the catalog in which your item is listed. Thanx 





A FULL-COLOR 
KODACHROME SLIDE COLLECTION 
THAT SCOOPS THE FIELD! 


Startling, beautiful shots of N. Y. World's 


“HERE COMES THE CIRCUS” 


Up with the big top on your own home 
screen! Hurry, hurry, hurry to the big- 
gest show on earth, filmed during actual 


FAMOUS FOR FAIRNESS 


CAMERA EXCHANGE inc. 
126 West 32nd St. N. Y. C. © LA 4-8715 


Fair, New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, Grand 
Canyon, Glacier National Park, etc 
Over 300 slides in all. 


50c each, $5.50 per doz., $15 per 3doz. 


Send for a complete listing. 





performance under canvas! Excitement, 
interest, entertainment! See Giant Cir- 
cus Parade, daring acrobats, leap 
through fire, taming ferocious jungle 
cats, death-defying aerialists, clowns, 
beautiful girls, side shows. A terrific 
Scoop. Order Castle Films’ new 
“Here Comes the Circus.” 














1942 





sale. 
tem. 
new 
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| HOME MOV/E SENSATION ! 
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"Here comes the € REV — 


UP WITH THE BIG TOP—RIGHT ON YOUR OWN SCREEN! 





ONE COSTS LESS THAN UNEXPOSED FILM! 
ALL IN \ Hurry, hurry, hurry to the biggest show on earth! Castle Films has 
NS FILM ; captured on film for you all of the thrills of the circus! Never before 
ry JPENDO en | filmed! Absolutely unique! The circus filmed during actual perform- 
om ance—under canvas! Here’s drama, thrilling action, danger, swift- 
-_ gepocio¥s in jalists paced entertainment! Ten shows in one! Possess it all for less than 
Tomeath-det¥ine high yrapeZ© the cost of unexposed film! Don’t miss owning this picture! It will 

on aye ers supremspark ring give you and your family the thrill of thrills! 

















All Castle 16 mm. films are Vap-O-Rated. All Castle 8 mm. films are also treated. 
CHECK BELOW FOR CASTLE FILMS’ NEW FREE CATALOGUE 


mp Ppp pe «i> mi . - 
YP te ee me ak aid 
HAVE CIRCUS NIGHT 








PINK LEMONADE, AND POPCORN—AND SHOW | 
| THIS GREAT PICTURE FOR YOUNG AND OLD! - 


SEND 


HANDY ORDER 
FORM BELOW 








Send Castle Films’ ‘HERE COMES THE CIR- ; $1 75 
{ cus” in the size and length checked. (} Headline—50 ft. . . ° 


() Complete—180 ft. . 5.50 


CASTLE FILMS =r 
Address___ C1 Headline—100 fr. . 2.75 


al LL A ited, I ENC, eset ntea aust City CO Complete—360 fr. . 8.75 






































{ State. PP-1 O Sound—350 ft. eos 17.50} 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. Remittance enclosed (] Ship C.0.D. [) Send Castle Films’ FREE CATALOGUE [) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. =f Cope. 1942. Castic Films, ins. 


IN YOUR OWN HOME! PROVIDE PEANUTS, } 


VN TO0AYL 
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Your KALART 
RANGE FINDER 


needs a 
check-up, too! 





Your teeth may be sound as a dollar, but 
still you know it’s wise to see your den- 
tist at regular periods for a check-up. 


That Kalart Lens-Coupled Range Finder 
you bought is a fine, precision instru- 
ment, and will last you for many years. 
But it, too, needs a check-up now and 
then if you are to get consistently good 
results. 


Kalart offers a special check-up service 
to owners of Kalart Range Finders. 
Competent technicians will 
clean, overhaul and reinstall your Kalart 
Range Finder; adjust and check focus. 
In addition, your present mirrors will be 
replaced with the new oratone mirrors 
will a more brilliant 
image than you've ever had before. 


fac tory 


which give you 


This reconditioning service is offered at 
special low prices for a limited time 


only. For Model ‘‘G” the price is $6.50. 
For Model “‘K,’”’ $5.00. For Model 
F,’’ $4.50. Take advantage of this un- 


usual opportunity. Send your camera 
and Kalart Range Finder directly, or 
through your dealer, to our plant at 
Stamford, Conn., requesting this serv- 
ice. Your camera and Range Finder 


will be returned to you within seven 


working days after we receive your 
equipment. A special warranty certifi- 


cate will accompany it. 


The Kalart Company Ince. 


Stamford, Dept. 711 Conn. 
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RANK FILAN, 
Press staff photographer in Los An- 
geles, recently had one of those one-in-a- 
thousand miraculous escapes from death 
when the Army training plane in which 


veteran Associated 


he was riding crashed into another 
trainer in midair ten miles east of the 
bombardier school at Victorville, Calif. 
Two others in the plane, the pilot and 
a civilian photographer employed by the 
West Coast Air Force Training Center, 
were killed. Frank was hurtled from the 
plane, but managed to pull the string of 
his parachute while in a half-conscious 
state, and landed in a desert, while 
nearby the plane crashed in flames. 

Badly injured, he managed to crawl 
back to the school’s bombing field. There 
he was found unconscious by a rescue 
party several hours later. From his hos- 
pital bed, Frank later described the acci- 
dent, and said he still doesn’t know how 
he ever got out alive. “Cameras, guns, 
film, everything went flying all over the 
place,” Frank said, “and one of my feet 
was pinned down by the weight of Clar- 
ence Block, the other photographer. 
Then everything went black. But some- 
how I came to, and in that moment I 
was hurled free from the plane, and man- 
aged to pull the ripcord of my para- 
chute.” 

+ * ry 
TUART J. McANDREW, former pho- 


tographer on the staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press in London, was reported 
missing in the fall of Tobruk. He was 
a sergeant in the British Army’s photo- 
graphic corps, and was with one of the 
first units sent to the North African 
front. McAndrew was a well known news 
cameraman in the British capital, and 
made the first picture of the attempt to 
raise the ill-fated British submarine 
Thetus. 

* cy 


ANY of the country’s larger news- 
M papers are giving the amateurs a 
chance to display their best efforts in the 
Sunday roto pages. And there are money 
awards to boot! The Seattle Times Ama- 
teur Snapshot Contest is a weekly affair 
—and a full page in the Sunday roto 
section is devoted to the prize-winners. 
The Denver Post is another to lure the 
amateur’s photographic gems. The de- 
partment is entitled “Your Page,” and $50 
is the grand prize in the contest which 
ends December 23. 

The Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram 
devotes an entire Sunday rotogravure 
page to the topflight shots, and titles its 
section, “Amateurs’ Art Gallery.” The 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal recently 
ran a snapshot contest, and the first-rate 
pictures were given prominent display. 
There are many others to lure the cam- 


za By A. J. EZICKSON 
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era lover, and beside the money awards, 
give him the thrill of seeing his stuff in 
print. 

fe a ’ 


N the weeks since I. Russell Sorgi, 

Buffalo Courier Express staff pho- 
tographer, made his remarkable picture 
of a woman in midair as she plunged to 
death from a Buffalo hotel, he has re- 
ceived considerable fan mail. From Mex- 
ico City, Sorgi received a letter from 
Wolfgang Paalen, editor of Dyn, advising 
that “your extraordinary photo is the 
subject of a poem by Alice Paalen that 
will appear in the fall number of .Dyn,” 
and could he have a copy to illustrate 
the poem. From a party in New Ken- 
sington, Pa.: “Congratulations. By hold- 
ing the picture sidewise, the legs form 
a V, perhaps meaning Victory for Death.” 
And so the fame of that picture lingers 
on—but watch closely for the forthcom- 
ing newspicture contests! It’s bound to 
cop top honors. 

* ‘ * 


OSEPH MURRAY, twenty-six years 

old, son of Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, has enlisted in the Army as a pri- 
vate. A resident of Pittsburgh, Pa., he 
has been official photographer for the 
United Steel Workers of America. 

. * « 


N the Armed Services: Arthur Gur- 

ley, former Spartansburg, S. C., Her- 
ald-Journal photographer, is with the 
Navy at the Anacostia, Md., base... . 
Leland M. Benfer, chief photographer of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, is a gunner in 
the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. He’s a 
veteran of 20 years in Milwaukee news 
photography. ... Dudley Ross, of the 
Associated Press’ Los Angeles staff, has 
joined the Navy.... Paul Krause, 
Springfield, Mass., Republican and Daily 
News staffer, is stationed at the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Army Air Forces airfield. 
... John G. W. Mohanna, staff photog- 
rapher of the Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire 
Evening Eagle, has joined the Navy... . 
John E. Hendrickson, Galveston, Tex., 
News and Tribune staffer, is in the Army 
and is stationed at Fort Sam Houston. . . . 
Fred Brent, Miami Herald cameraman, is 
another Army joiner. ... From the As- 
sociated Press office in New York, three 
have gone off into the Army: Joseph 
Greico, Al Hertel, and Arthur Jones. .. . 
Harry L. Dean, Wheeling, West Va. 
News-Register cameraman, is in the Sig- 
nal Corps. . . . Philip J. Sinnott, former 
manager of Acme Newspictures in San 
Francisco, is an Army captain. He was a 
machine gunner private during World 
War I... . Bill Brunk, who left the Ma- 
rines in 1940 to join PM, has reenlisted 
and is in training at San Diego.—® 
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by Bill Sturm, Chicago SUN, with two G-E No. 5 lamps, at 1/200. F.22 on fast pan film. 


.. what's that you say? 


ONFIDENTIALLY, it’s a secret. We couldn’t 
begin to tell you the important things these 


two said to each other. 


But what’s really important is this: It looked like a 
picture to Bill Sturm, ace photographer of the 
Chicago SUN and he got it... with 2 G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps No. 5. 


G-E Midget No.5 makes for great convenience in 
news work because of its small size. Used in midget 
reflectors, it packs a big bulb punch. And most im- 


portant today, it conserves critical materials. 


Chat’s why G-E No. 5’s are taking over many a 
former big bulb job in press, commercial and mili- 


tary photography. 








What the G-E mark on a flash bulb will 
always mean to you 


1. MAZDA Research . . . with all its constant 
improvements of light output and flash 
bulb performance. 


2. Sixty years of lamp-making experience 
that help assure you dependable uniformity. 


3. More light at less cost. While MAZDA 
Research has been finding new ways to 
give you more light for better pictures, 
G-E prices have been repeatedly reduced. 








MAZDA Research leads the way 


G‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 












IMPROVED MODEL! 


=|. Da-ScCopPE 
""" KODACHROME 
VIEWER 








\ compact, folding “vest pocket,” 
slide viewer handsomely made of un 
breakable red and white plastic, that 
practically makes Kodachrome stills 


“breathe.” 


Here are a few of its features: 


Attractive contrasting colors. 

Longer focus lens for greater cover- 
age of picture. 

No distortion. 

Pictures easily slide in and out. 

Storage for 3 slides in cover. 

Transparent cover for utmost illu- 
mination. 

Weighs only two ounces. 
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Makes Developing as Simple as ABC! 


PLANO ADJUSTABLE 


ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING TANK 


Non-breakable 


The film is wound on adjustable spool 
in dark room—placed in tank—cover is 
put on and balance of job is then carried 
on in daylight. The Plano Tank will 
accommodate all sizes from 35 mm. and 
Jantam to 616 rolls. It uses a very 
economical amount of solutiqn. Made 
from Thermoplastic material, chemical 
resistant. Supplied with agitator. 


$375 








PAN and TILT TOP ‘110 
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Put Color in your 


black and white movies with 


CINE-TINTORS 


Set of 4 Monochrome 
Projection Filters 


Black-and-White Cine-films will 
screen in greater glory, if tinted by 
the simple expedient of slipping one 
of the coloring filters over the front 
of the projection lens. 

For instance, blue for snow-scenes 
and sea, red glow for sunsets, green 
for masses of forest and lawns, mel- 
low yellow for late afternoon and 
even to “warm up” Kodachromes. 


$995 


FOUR POPULAR SIZES 


22MM. 27MM. 


*Keystone 8mm. *E. K. Mod. 70 
*E. K. Mod. 80 © *Revere 


32MM. 38MM. 


Insures steady pictures at any desired camera angle. 
Highly polished, chromium plated; well made. Accommo- 
dates 8 and 16mm movie cameras and all hand cameras. 


$85 


Keystone A-75- B. & H. 16mm. 
16mm. Keystone A-82 

* E. K. Ser. 16-10 *Ampro 

*B. & H. 8 mm. 


* Adjust Prongs. 














MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
(INCLUDE POSTAGE) 


SEND FOR 


CATALOG 
32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1898 








World’s Largest Camera Store Built en Sguare Dealing 
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From all sections of the country ... all quarters of the 
globe . .. come these voluntary letters acknowledging 
the picture dividends which the WESTON Master con- 
sistently provides. 

While WESTON’s entire resources to-day are at the 
command of our armed forces, the_day will come 
when Exposure Meters will again be plentiful. And 
when that day arrives, the Exposure Meter bearing 
the name WESTON will still be Master of them all. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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HE NEWNAVY “E"-with-star— 
awarded first to Bausch & Lomb 


: 
| 
; 
i 
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—is official reeognition of continued 
accomplishment in Production for 
Victory. It symbolizes a singleness of 
purpose that justifies any sacrifice 
you or we may be called upon to make. 


American War Birds Have Keen Eyes 


OR America’s fighting forces, strict- 

est requirements are imposed on 
the men who fly the fighter planes. 
Stamina, keen perception and _split- 
second timing depend on condition. In 
the most critical physical examinations, 
particular emphasis is given to perfec- 
tion of vision. 


Several years ago, at the request of 
U. S. Army officials, Bausch & Lomb 
developed a special anti-glare glass for 
use in bright over-cloud flying. This 
glass, known as Ray-Ban, has the re- 
markable property of filtering out ex- 


cess glare-producing light, at the same 
time transmitting most of the light 
useful for seeing. Army, Navy and air- 
line pilots—as well as target shooters 
and motorists—have welcomed the 
cool, comfortable, keen vision that Ray- 
Ban affords. 


So, again, and in still another way, 
Bausch & Lomb gives aid to America’s 
all-out for Victory. Its other contribu- 
tions, more obvious, include gunfire 
control equipment—rangefinders, bin- 
oculars, aerial height finders. Behind 
the scenes, but of no less importance, 


are the instruments of industrial re- 
search and production—metallographic 
equipment, spectrographs, toolmakers’ 
microscopes, contour-measuring pro- 
jectors. Bausch & Lomb eyewear prod- 
ucts — eye examination instruments, 
spectacle lenses and frames—keep a 
nation of workers at top visual efficiency. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY e ESTABLISHED 1853 


MAKERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 
OF PROVED DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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A SERVICE 


Every Service Man 
Will Appreciate 


The thrill of seeing ac- 
tion movies of family or 
friends back home is al- 
most as good as an ac- 
tual visit. Most camps 
and USO centers have 
projection equipment 
for showing 8 mm. and 
16 mm. movies. If you 
own a movie camera, 
you can use it to good 
advantage taking 
movies to send to the 
boys in service. If you 
live near a training 
camp and have a pro- 
jector, there is no finer 
way to entertain the 
boys you invite to Sun- 
day dinner than to show 
their movies-from-home 
for them. 


* WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS and 
STAMPS 


POPULAR PHOTOG 
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CAMERA 


Your relatives or friends who are in 
training camps will get a wonderful 
thrill out of Revere movies of events 
back home. 


With the Revere 8 mm. Camera, any- 
one can take marvelous pictures in 
sparkling black-and-white or bril- 
liant natural colors. Simple to load 
and to operate! Just look through 
the built-in optical yiew finder and 
press the button! What you see, you 
take. 

The Revere’s exclusive reciprocating 
sprocket film control is an important 
reason why Revere home movies are 
always so steady. As the film winds 
onto the take-up reel the sprocket 
control prevents any tugging on the 
film gate. 

For brilliant, steady projection of 8 
mm. movies, use a Revere Projector! 
It has a 500-watt optical system with 
fast F 1.6 lens, precision-built mech- 
anism, double blower cooling system, 
and many other advanced features. 
Revere Camera Co., Chicago, Ill. 


REVERE “88” CAMERA 


takes movies of which you will be truly proud. 
It has many advanced features including 
Eastman-licensed spool and spindles, ex- 
clusive reciprocating sprocket film control, 
5 speeds, and built-in parallax- corrected 
view finder. With Wollensak F3.5 lens, 
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FOR FINE PROJECTION PRINTS 


Made to Haloid’s high precision standards, Halobrome is the favorite pro- 
jection paper of thousands of practical photographers who demand fine 
prints at low cost with minimum waste. 


Halobrome’s beautifully balanced emulsion was specifically designed to speci- 
fications of expert photographers. Its photographic excellence reproduces 
minute detail with richness, realism and depth uncommon in ordinary pro- 


jection papers. Yet, because of special processing advantages, excellent print 
control is possible, guesswork practically eliminated and waste minimized. 
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MAIN OFFICES AND PLANTS AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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T WAS a real pleasure to judge this 
I year’s PopuLaR PuHoToGRAPHY Pic- 

ture Contest, regardless of the huge 
job involved. Again we discovered a 
goodly number of excellent photog- 
raphers of whom we have never heard 
before, while some well-known amateurs 
and professionals came through with 
pictures of striking human interest and 
amazing beauty. 

We are planning to show you in the 
big December Annual Salon Issue more 
of the prize-winners than in previous 
years, and when you see some of the out- 
standing pictures in the lower brackets 
you will realize how high the general 
quality of the entries has been. 


HE war has had its effects on the 

Contest War subjects are repre- 
sented in different ways. Some 
of the news photographers covering mili- 
tary subjects have sent in their best shots, 
and amateurs now in the armed forces 
have contributed excellent pictures. 

But the war received attention not 
only in form of military subjects. We have 
seen at least fifty versions of children 
buying War Bonds or pasting them in 
books. Other typical shots in this 
group show civilian defense workers, 
war productions scenes, scrap salvage, 
and many other new, wartime subjects. 


many 


A Jap prisoner since the fall of Hong Kong, 
Gwen Dew, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


contributor, recently was returned to U. S. 


© teeta 
eo ee ee ee 


HUS thousands of photographers 
have adapted themselves to wartime 
conditions but thousands of others con- 
tinue to stick to time-worn “pictorial” 
themes such as the oft-criticized pond- 
lilies and broken down wagon wheels 
leaning against the dilapidated old barn. 
Between the two is the largest group 
—the photographers who take their sub- 
jects where they find them and whose 
pictures are usually inspired by some 
one-time situation. You might call 
their results “lucky shots” but this would 
not change the fact that many of these 
pictures are so outstanding that they 
demand recognition. 

Again this year we have come across 
a few surprising repetitions as to picture 
subjects. To mention just one example, 
we have had better than a dozen pictures 
of shotgun weddings! 


.“ THE Color Class of the Contest we 
had a larger proportion of 35 mm than 
last year. As you will see, some of the 
major prizes are going to 35 mm Koda- 
chromes. One of the prize-winning color 
shots to be reproduced in the 8-page color 
section in the big December issue will 
use less than half of the original 35 mm 
Kodachrome. Yet the picture will show 
amazing detail and color. 

Scenic shots 
dance. 
year, 


in color were in abun- 

Several of them rated high this 
quite contrary to our past ex- 
periences with this type of picture. 

We were surprised to see how many 
relatively colorless subjects were photo- 
graphed in color—resulting in practically 
black-and-white pictures. While it is 
true that the good color shots are not the 
ones which have been artificially jammed 
full of glaring colors, it is equally true 
that you cannot expect to find color in 
pictures of colorless subjects. 


OTH the Army and the Navy have 
many more outstanding photographs 
in their files than the average newspaper 
reader would suspect. Only a small part 
of the available pictures ever gets into 
print. And the photographs selected by 
picture editors for publication are not al- 
ways the best ones. That is one of the 
reasons why the portfolios of Army and 
Navy pictures which we will publish in 
the December Salon Issue will be of 
great interest to all photographers. 
While in Washington aiding in the 
preparation of these portfolios, we got 
a look at the first pictures produced for 


the Navy by Lieut. Commander Edward 
Steichen and his group of well-known 
photographers. Both the black-and-white 
and the color is far superior to anything 
the armed services had in the past. 

Working with Comm. Steichen are 
Lieut. Charles Kerlee, Lieut. Horace 
Bristol and several others who are the 
only commissioned officers in our armed 
forces expressly detailed to make still 
photographs. Otherwise it is the rule 
to take away the camera of any photog- 
rapher as soon as he is commissioned an 
officer, giving him executive duties which 
exclude picture taking. 


XCUSE us, please, if your questions 
E on photographic’ subjects are 
not being answered as promptly as in the 
past. We have been swamped lately by 
correspondence from readers. On the 
other hand, wartime production prob- 
lems, coupled with work on the big 
contest and the December Salon Issue, 
have prevented us from giving imme- 
diate attention to these queries. 


HOTOGRAPHERS continue to get 

themselves into trouble by snapping 
pictures of prohibited subjects. Take a 
look at the ad of the Defender Photo 
Supply Company in this issue and adopt 
their proposed “Creed for an American 
with a Camera.’—A. B. H. 


U. S. propaganda is distributed widely by . 
microfilm. Thousands of magazine pages 
can be copied on a single 100-foot reel. 
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Photo courtesy U. S. Signal Corps, U.S. Army 
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‘“TV7 HAT you see—you gesl™ Movie makers ing our fighting men, in training and in 
W the world over. dsave Come to rely on combat, the finest motion picture equip- 
that familiar slogan—knowing thatthe ad- ment that American skill and ingenuity 
vanced design and precision construction can devise. 
of their FILMO cameras are lifelong guar- 
antees of surpassing performance. lye 

Now—Uncle Sam faced with the need of 7 
training millions of men quickly is using 
Bell & Howell equipment in many cases to inde Ek ictal Ceo date, 
help in this great task. He knows that what Chicago; NewYork; Holly- 
his wards in khaki and blue see on the wood; Washington, D. C.; 


screen—they get. They get it thoroughly — ‘endo. Established 1907. 
and in much less time. 


The craftsmanship of Bell & Howell MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
which provides professional results with 


amateur ease in peacetime is now furnish- PRECISION-MADE BY 








J. H. R., Fort Bragg, N. C. Can you tell me where 
1 can obtain insurance on cameras and equipment? 


ANSWER: A number of large 
panies write policies on cameras. Among 
them are The Travelers, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. Undoubtedly 
there are others. You can get more detailed 
information from any insurance broker or 
your own agent. 


insurance com- 


H. E. Southampton, Pa. Can | use water from a 
well in making up photographic solutions? If not, 
how can | treat the water to make it usable? 


ANSWER: Impurities found in water usually 
consist of suspended particles of iron, sul- 
fur, dirt, or vegetable matter. If you ques- 
tion the purity of the well water it should 
be hailed, then allowed to settle. Some of 
the impurities will be thrown off as gases, 
and others precipitated After the boiled 
water has been allowed to stand for a cou- 
ple of hours, the clear liquid can be poured 
off, and is usually pure enough for making 
up photographic solutions. 


C. M., Camp Hulen, Texas. Do you recommend a 
cover for the camera at all times? Where | am 
stationed there is a dew every night, and we get 
the salt air from the gulf, too. 


ANSWER: By all means keep the camera 
covered when not in use. Both the moisture 
and salt air will cause damage over a period 
of time. Many camera owners who live in 
moist climates keep their cameras in rub- 
berized silk or pliofilm bags, such as are 
used for storing vegetables in an electric 
refrigerator. 


C. R. R., New York, N. Y. 
proximate increase in exposure necessary at low 
temperatures. | understand that severe cold af- 
fects shutter speeds. 


ANSWER Where such 
tered, exposure must be based on experience 
alone. Ordinarily a good shutter is not af- 
fected if kept in the cald. When the cam- 
era is brought indoors ’and then taken out 
again into the cold, moisture which has con- 
densed in the working parts of the camera 
will freeze and interfere with its operation, 
Users of cameras in cold climates often 
leave them out on a closed but unheated 
porch instead of taking them into a warm 
room where condensation will take place. 


Please tell me the ap- 


trouble is encoun- 


F. C. H., Jr., New York, N. Y. Recently | photo- 
graphed a night club dance team in action. Would 
a release be necessary for such a shot? 

ANSWER: No release is required for such a 
picture when submitted for editorial use 
only. However, one would be 
you desired to sell the picture 
ing purposes. 


required if 
for advertis- 


J. ©. R., Kansas City, Mo. What are orthopan- 
chromatic and hyperpanchromatic emulsions, and 
how do they differ from ordinary panchromatic? 


ANSWER All emulsions which are sensitive 
to all colors in some degree are called “‘pan- 
chromatic.” This class of films is divided 
into three general types, A, B, and C. Type 
B, or the panchromatic materials in which 
sensitivity to the various colors is similar 
to that of the eye, are known as “orthopan- 
chromatic.’ Type C films have a high gen- 
eral sensitivity throughout the visible re- 
gion and are known as “hyperpanchro- 
matic.”’ 


L. A., Miami Beach, Fla. | am somewhat confused 
by the letters which are used to designate different 
filters. For example, what is the difference between 
a 2X and an X-2 filter? 


ANSWER: The designation “2X” refers to 
the filter factor, and applies to any filter 
which requires an increase of twice the nor- 
mal exposure with a given type of film. The 

X-2" is a designation used by the manu- 
facturers of Wratten filters to describe one 
of their green filters. 


R. M., Chicago, Ill. My movie camera has a shut- 
ter speed of 1/50 second, while my friend's camera, 
a different make, has a shutter speed of 1/34 sec- 
ond. What is the reason for this difference? 


ANSWER: Movie cameras are provided with 
rotary disk shutters. The open portion . 
this disk varies in size with different makes 
of cameras, and this accounts for the differ- 
ence in shutter speed in different makes. 

















LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR: 





Dear Sir: 

; Can you give me information on what 
the correct procedure would be for enlisting 
in either the Army or the Navy so that I 
would be sure of getting into the photo- 
graphic division? I would like to make use 
of my experience in photography as a mem- 
ber of the armed forces. 

CHARLES W. WILLIAMS, 
Benton, Ill. 


e There is no way you can be absolutely 
certain of admission to a_ photographic 
branch of the Army or Navy, as experience 
and qualifications are weighed in consider- 
ing each individual applicant. An article on 
this subject is now being prepared, and will 
appear in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY in the 
near future.-—EbD. 
Dear Sir: 

The acconipanying photograph shows the 
same little girl and the same front door 
which appeared in the first prize picture of 
your contest last year. ca 

IRVING B. ELLIS, 
Piedmont, Calif. 


eA year older now, Dr. Ellis’ daughter 
Judy has grown quite a bit—as you can see 


by comparing his prize-winning picture of 
last year (left) with her new photo.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Do you have any reqttests from boys in 
the armed forces for back issues of your 
magazine? If you do, please forward their 
addresses, and I’ll send my copies along to 
them as I finish them each month. I would 
prefer to send them to the boys overseas if 
possible. ; 

JACK E. REED, 
Dundalk, Md. 


® We do have requests for back issues from 
boys in the service from time to time, and 
will be glad to forward them to readers who 
wish to send on their used copies. You can 
be sure that your magazines will be appre- 
ciated if they are contributed to the Victory 
Book Campaign or to your lccal chapter of 
the USO.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

[am really dizzy from so ne of this kid- 
ding business In your S ptember issue, 
Osman Playne wrote to you for the name 
of someone good at separating a double 
exposure. You expressed deep regret be- 
cause you knew of no expert capable of 
unscrambling such a photographic omelette. 
: . Yet in your issue of April, 1941, you 
say, “Harry Webb, a retired actor, has 
built himself an interesting business as a 
specialist in getting rid of double exposures, 
stripping in backgrounds, etc.” Honestly, I 
am trying hard to restrain a giggle. ; 

E. D. SCOTT, 
Decatur, Mich. 
@ What we said in September still goes~ 
we know of no man capable of separating 


a double exposure. However, there are many 
expert negative retouchers—like Harry 
Webb—who can take a double-exposed neg- 
ative and retouch out the effect of one expo- 
sure and put in the details which have been 
lost through overlapping of images. This 
isn't separating a double exposure, though. 
It is creating a new picture by the art of 
retouching.—EDbD. 


Dear Sir: 

In your October issue the Picture of the 
Month is a photograph of a flyer by Ed- 
ward L. Hayes. It is titled, ‘‘Tomorrow’s 
Fighter.” The same picture appears in the 
September issue of another photographic 
magazine with the title, ‘A Man’s Dreams.” 
... The pictures are identical, but the tech- 
nical data certainly are not the same ... I 
believe many of your readers would like an 


explanation. 
PHILIP RADELL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ You are quite right. 
vary greatly. We report that the shot was 
made with a 34x44 Speed Graphic; the 
other publication says it was a 5x7 Agfa 
view camera, We give the double exposures 

1/200 sec. at £16 with a red filter and 
1/200 sec. at f 32 without a filter; they give 
them as 1/100 at f16 and 1/50 at f16 with 
no mention of filters. Everyone seems to 
agree, however, that Mr. Hayes made the 
picture, and that he used Super-XX film. 
Since the information we published was re- 
ceived from the photographer as the issue 
went to press, we gave you what can be 
considered his “last word” on the _ sub- 
ject.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a picture which I took and 
gave to the USO. They had cards made 
and gave them to the soldiers at Camp Sut- 


The technical data 


ton, N. C., to send home . . . I thought you 
might like to publish it to show other 
photographers what they can do for men 


in the camps. 
KATHRYN PEARSON, 
Monroe, N. C 


@e Where USO budgets permit, this seems 
to be a good idea. Photographers who have 
suitable pictures can check with their local 
USO branches to see whether they can be 
used in this way.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

. . +. IT am wondering if you can help me 
get in touch with photographers who may 
have some outstanding scenics? I am will- 
ing to pay a good price for the reproduction 
rights to some really fine photographs, com- 
parable to the work of Edward Weston... 
an assortment of all types, mountain views, 
ski trails, marines, landscapes, etc. 

L. A. BURDENO, 
2252 W. Grand Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


e Landscape photographers, here is your 
chance to cash in on some of those really 
fine scenic pictures.—Eb. 


























Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


WINGS FOR VICTORY . . . by Richard Hubbell 


America’s all-out production drive for machines to 
take the war to our enemies is symbolized in this 
unusual picture. It shows a row of outboard wing 
sections (wing tips) for the famous Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortress. (For Technical Data see page 70) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THE 


RAF 





by Capt. F. C. V. LAWS, O. B. E. 


Deputy Director of Photography, Royal Air Force 


ing Corps in 1912. Many i 
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The flying camera at work. Positive information brought back from raid on 
power station and chemical works in France shows falling bombs (top 
left) and following damage: |, hit on southwest boiler house; 2, hit on 
northeast boilers; 3, hits on train siding; 4, on dynamo house; 5, work- 
shops; 6, chemical works; 7, pipeline; 8, incendiaries burning near tank. 
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An RAF plane equipped with mirror attachment records daylight attack on Mat- 
ford works at Poissy, Paris, providing unrefutable proof of direct hits on target. 


Every modern military operation depends 


largely on photography. The camera is one 
of the most potent weapons of this war, and 
the Royal Air Force makes full use of it. 


HE aim of air photography in war 

is to obtain accurate information 

and to present it as clearly and 
quickly as possible. 

Ministers, admirals, generals, and air 
marshals anxiously await photographs 
that will tell of the enemy’s movements 
and which will enalile plans to be made 
for his destruction. 

Day by day and night by night the 
work goes on, for cameras are the untir- 
ing eyes of fighter and bomber alike; 
theirs is the eagle’s view from 40,000 feet 
—or perhaps that of the seagull, skim- 
ming the mast head to bear witness to 
another enemy cargo sent to the bottom. 

Great numbers of photographs are 
brought back from flights, and when 
systematically “interpreted” by experts 
are the most important source of in- 
formation about the enemy’s activities. 
Though a single photograph may show 
an accumulation of tanks in a village, 
the progress of a shipbuilding yard or 
fortification must be followed by a care- 
fully planned series of photographs ex- 
tending over weeks or even months, 
and taken often in the face of adverse 
weather conditions and enemy opposi- 
tion. 

Photography plays a large part on ev- 
ery front, and behind the vast but little 
noticed organisation that makes this pos- 
sible lies a long story of progress and 
endeavour. 

Air photography is already a veteran, 
having given much good service in the 
war of 1914-1918. The first air photo- 
graphs were taken by observers who 
used ordinary cameras and leant over 
the side of their open aircraft to get rec- 
ords of the enemy ground dispositions in 
trench warfare. The development of 
Special air cameras was slow at first, but 


once the possibilities were recognised the 
effort was intensified until at length the 
F-24 was produced by the RAF. This 
was an efficient and reliable instrument 
at the outbreak of the present world war. 

In the development of this camera at- 
tention had been paid to the prime ne- 
cessity of automatic operation and con- 
trol, so that series of photographs could 
be taken at predetermined intervals and 
large areas covered with the greatest ac- 
curacy. Thus from the beginning of the 
present war we had a sufficient number 
of suitable cameras, and could start im- 
mediately on the reconnaissance of ene- 
my territory. 

However, the requirements of modern 
warfare are legion, and the “straight” 
F-24 reconnaissance camera soon became 
merely the foundation upon which most 
of the later developments were based. 
The constant call for improvements soon 
proved how right the experts had been 
when they designed the F-24 on a “unit” 
system!—each section self-contained and 
easily interchangeable. Thus if a large 
capacity “magazine were required for 
special reconnaissance, only the maga- 
zine had to be built; or if a faster shutter 
was needed, then only the shutter blind 
had to be replaced. The first question 
asked when a new type of photography 
is required is how can the F-24 be 
adapted? 

Apart from the production of equip- 
ment there has been the equally impor- 
tant problem of recruiting and training 
of RAF photographers. Fortunately the 
RAF found a ready response to the call 
for recruits. Amongst those who joined 
were many skilled amateurs and not a 
few professionals of lifelong experience. 
Aided by the specialised training of 
(Continued on page. 68) 


21 Staffed by WAAF photographers, this air-conditioned 
trailer is a complete developing and printing unit. 

































Typical installation of “split'’ F-24 cameras, mounted 
obliquely to cover twice the area normally seen. 














An F-24 camera fitted with 45° mirror attachment and 
accessories. Numbered parts are as follows: |, T-35 
control, modified to give two-second intervals; 2, 
body of camera; 3, magazine containing 125 exposures; 
4, gearbox; 5, driving motor; 6, eight-inch lens and 
cone; 7, operating switch; 8, mirror; 9, mounting. 






























































































PORTRAITURE 


fulade 


by L. WILLI 


Laay 


NGER 


Portrait studies of Katherine Booth, 
Paramount Pictures, by the author 


You can make portraits that are comparable 
to those taken by professionals. The secret 
of success is to use simple lighting and pose 
your subject in familiar home surroundings. 


has tried his hand at portraiture 

would like to turn out pictures 
comparable with those taken by the bet- 
ter professionals. With a reasonably good 
camera and three lights there is little that 
he cannot duplicate in his own living 
room. 

A study of good portraiture will reveal 
the fact that, in spite of his large studio, 
the professional places his subject in front 
of a plain wall and uses anywhere from 
one to three lights for all his effects. In 


 Pienee amateur photographer who 
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order to create a homelike atmosphere 
he may introduce simple props—a chair, 
lamp, or small table—to make the pic- 
ture look like it was taken in the sub- 
ject’s own living room. . 

Some portrait photographers have come 
to the logical conclusion that it is silly 
to imitate a living room in a studio when 
the model has one of his own. So they 
pack the camera and three lights into the 
car, and shoot the pictures right in the 
client’s own home. Technically there is no 
difference in the end results. A spotlight 











works the same wherever you plug it in, 
and the camera lens records what it sees 
under all conditions. There is a big ad- 
vantage in photographing people in fa- 
miliar surroundings where they feel at 
ease. The curse of many a studio por- 
trait is the frozen expression which the 
subject gets when sitting in a big gallery, 
surrounded by menacing lamps, fantastic 
props, and faced by a lumbering portrait 
camera which looks like an infernal ma- 
chine. 

All these complications disappear when 
the sitting is made right in the model's 
home. You, as an amateur, have it even 
easier. Generally your model is a friend 
of yours. That eliminates the first great 
difficulty in making portraits, which is to 
try to promote a feeling of easy cordiality 
between the photographer and the un- 
happy subject in front of his camera. 
But even so, don’t forget that there. is 
more to making good portraits than just 
getting sharp, correctly-exposed nega- 
tives. You must be a combination of 
father confessor, master of ceremonies, 

(Continued on page 98) 








- Shooting Pictures Under Fire 


by BOB LANDRY 


Editorial Associate. Life Magazine 
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Shooting combat scenes ke fhis +S ail 


n the day s work for a war photograpner. 


This photographer tells how it 
feels to cover warfare at sea, 


> ”" and shared Landry's subsequent pictures e e e 
BOB LANDRY in_w” SC side by side with our fighters. 
Photographed ct Pearl Harbor 




















You can think about what you are going to do under fire, 

but when the time comes it brings its own problems to be 
solved on the spot. You have to get your pictures, try to stay 
alive, and keep out of the way of the men who are doing the actual 
fighting. 

When you wade into a war, you wonder just how to take it, 
and how it will take you. You have your equipment, and it’s good. 
In my case it’s the Speed Graphic, Graflex, Rolleiflex, and Con- 
tax—all old friends which feel sound in your hands when the 
moment comes. But, before the attack, and when the enemy’s 
dive-bombers rasp overhead, you wonder if one has your number. 

Then there’s the picture setup. You see it, and you work. Your 
hands respond to the habit of using a familiar tool. You haven't 
time to be afraid, and in a way it’s not unlike covering a gun 
duel between cops and robbers. Only it’s the loudest thing you 
ever heard, and the camera bounces with the concussion. The bei- 
lows pump in and out, doing strange things to the focus. 


W:« photography is something you can’t learn in advance. 


The war photographer catches dramatic pictures of common events as 
well as combat action. Here a scout plane returns from its patrol. 


Smoking ruins of the Jap base on Wotje atoll are revealed in this shot, 
taken after the Navy's guns and carrier-based bombers had done their job. 


ee. 
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December 7 found Landry at sea with a unit of 
the fleet, but he returned to Pearl Harbor to 
score a scoop with shots of the damage there. 


At 9 o'clock on the morning of December 7, the 
author was high above decks to photograph crew 
members assembled to hear the articles of war. 


Life had sent me to Hawaii with no 
assurance that there would be any com- 
bat action. Then we were at sea—a task 
force—fast cruisers, destroyers, and car- 
riers, somewhere beyond Hawaii. It was 
hot and damp. The story was going 
nicely, and the calcium chloride was 
keeping the film dry after exposure—I 
hoped. I watched the men on the job, 
and noted over and over that no wife 
ever kept her house as well as a sailor 
keeps his ship. 

It’s like this, all clockwork and beau- 
tiful routine, when the Captain an- 
nounces Pearl Harbor has been bombed. 

The ship is trimmed for action. Inside 
yourself you feel what a wallop she car- 
ries, and are anxious to photograph it. : — 

I didn’t get the chance then, because A submarine attack set the stage for this picture, with cruiser zigzaging (note curved wake} and 
I had to get back to the harbor to shoot carrier in the background laying smokescreen. The seaplane on the catapult is being warmed up. 
the damage there. Luckily for me, a ' i 
destroyer was returning while the re- \ 4 
mainder of the force continued on its \ / 
mission. \ ; - 

We came into the harbor, past the sub- i” 
marine net. The damage has been accu- / | 
rately described in Secretary of the . 
Navy Knox’ report in the newspapers 
and in pictures already published, so 
there is no point in repeating it. But the 
pictures were there to shoot, and I had 
a rare opportunity, coming in as we did 
from the sea. 

Before I left the islands for the main- 
land, virtually all of the damage done by 
the Japanese, with the exception of the 
largest ships, had been repaired. The 
boys with the fighter squadrons and ack- 
acks were in a position to give any un- 
welcome visitor much better than a good 
run for his money. 

After rounding out the story on the 
damage to the harbor, I joined another 
task force, consisting of cruisers, de- 
Stroyers, and a carrier. This time the 
boys in the battlewagons were going 
someplace, and sailing fast. I don’t know 
how many days we kept going, but it 
seemed quite a while. The weather grew 
warmer and wetter, and so more uncom- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Diazotype prints, commonly used for drawings, are 


developed by passing them through ammonia fumes. 


Dry processing is nothing new. This box was made in 
1839 for developing Daguerreotypes by mercury vapor. 


DRY 


DEVELOPING 


by Dr. Welter Clark, F.R.P.S. 


Kodak Research Laboratories, Rochester, N. Y. 


Believe it or not, pictures can be developed 


without solutions. 


Gases are used in place 


of liquids in these interesting processes. 


, “HE ordinary photographic opera- 
tions—developing, fixing, and ton- 
ing—are carried out by using 

chemical solutions. Quite a number of 

processes, however, have been worked 
out to permit development of film and 
paper in the dry state—for example, by 
using gases of different kinds. Photog- 
raphers have visualized the possibility 
of exposing a print and throwing it in 

a box containing some kind of gas, and 

leaving it there until the developing op- 

eration was completed. There might 
clearly be some advantage if the use of 
solutions could be avoided. 

Early in the last century it was known 
that some simple types of pictures could 

be developed by the breath, which is a 


convenient source of water vapor. A 
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German physics professor named Moser 
discovered these so-called “breath pic- 
tures” in 1842. He found that, if a coin 
was laid for half an hour on a clean sheet 
of glass, then removed and the area was 
breathed upon, an image of the coin ap- 
peared on the glass. Fully exposed 
Daguerreotype plates could also be de- 
veloped by breathing on them, although 
the image naturally disappeared very 
quickly. 

These observations were applied in an 
attempt to explain the development of 
Daguerreotype plates with mercury va- 
por. Some kinds of printing-out paper 
were even made in which development 
was by the breath or water vapor. The 
famous English astronomer, Herschel, in 
1843, worked out a process in which pa- 


per was coated with a mixture of iron 
tartrate and silver nitrate. When this was 
exposed to sunlight, a faint image ap- 
peared which could be much intensified 
by exposing it to the vapor over warm 
water. A somewhat similar paper was 
actually put on the market in 1893 under 
the name of “Similiplatinum Paper.” It 
was coated with sodium ferrioxalate and 
silver salts, exposed to give a faint image, 
and developed over hot water. 

The earliest photographic process, the 
Daguerreotype, was completely dry in all 
stages except fixing. The plates them- 
selves were prepared by silvering sheets 
of copper, and then putting them in a 
box at the bottom of which was some 
iodine. The fumes of the iodine converted 
the silver layer into silver iodide, which 
formed the light-sensitive coating cor- 
responding to the modern emulsion. 
After the Daguerreotype plate had been 
exposed in the camera, it was placed in 
a box containing some mercury. A spirit 
lamp was used to warm up the mercury, 
and the vapor from the mercury devel- 
oped the picture. The final operations of 
fixing and washing were done with hypo 
and water, but the drying time was ex- 
tremely short, because there was no gela- 
tin and paper from which the water had 
to be removed, as in present-day films 
and papers. 

Dry development with ammonia is best 
known and extensively practiced with 
certain types of printing paper used for 
copying engineering drawings in the 
manner of blueprints. The papers are 
known as diazotype printing papers, be- 
cause they utilize what the chemist calls 
diazo compounds. From them, very im- 
portant classes of dyes are derived. These 

(Continued on page 86) 








BOX CAMERA 


by ETNA M. KELLEY 


Photographs by Earle Forbes 






















Once an amateur, this successful photographer 
performs miracles with his original equipment. 


thing better than a box camera. Sure, it has its 

limitations, and allowances must be made for them. 
But if you give as much attention to posing, lighting, and 
exposure as you would in using more expensive equipment, 
you can do remarkably good work. 

Earle Forbes, once an amateur and now a successful pro- 
fessional photographer, has sold several hundred photo- 
graphs to magazines, a number of them for covers. He has 
customers who come to him regularly to have their por- 


|) om feel sorry for yourself if you can’t afford any- 





on ; traits made, chiefly for advertising and publicity purposes, 
as and some of them are big names in the dance and theatrical 
p- world. His pictures have been exhibited repeatedly in one- 
ed man shows. Yet this has all been done with two box cam- 
a. eras, a Brownie Six-16 and an Agfa Shur-Shot (one bought ; : 
=. second-hand), and neither cost him as much as $3. Portrait of Cecile Woodley, populer model, taken by 
ler Forbes was formerly a dancer—a member of the Deni- Earle Forbes with an inexpensive 2!/4x4'/4 box camera, 
It shawn group. When someone gave him a box camera four 
ad years ago, he began taking pictures of his dancer and ath- Another example of Forbes’ skill in posing and lighting full-figure 
ge lete friends. Having noticed that photographs of such sub- portraits. It is a recent picture of Jack Cole, professional dancer. 
. jects usually suffer from faulty posing, he worked espe- 
ho cially hard on what he calls “good (Continued on page 88) 
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Babies are fine subjects for pictures in high key, which are made up entirely of light 
tones except for a few black accents. Here the eyes provide the only real dark spots. 


The KEY to 


(00D 
PICTURES 


True high or low key pictures 
are rare, but if you know how 
to make them you can get better 
prints in the normal tone range. 













A Picture 
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7 
VICTOR KEPPLER 


Photographs by the Author 


MONG the first technical words the 

amateur picks up are “high key” 

and “low key.” They have a 

learned sound, and come in handy for 

conversation. In fact, true high and low 

key pictures are talked about much more 
often than they are taken. 

Few photographs are printed entirely 
in one key of light. The majority are a 
combination of high and low key, with 
many tones added in the middle of the 
scale. In a true high key photograph, all 
tones are light excepting a few accents of 
black. The reverse holds true of a low 
key shot—everything is dark excepting 
small highlights. 

When you realize how limiting this in- 
terpretation is, you can easily see why 
most photographs are neither high key 
nor low key. Suppose that the key of 
light has a range of ten from black to 
white. Then any picture with all its tones 
from about seven up will be in high key. 
One employing tones from three down 
will be in low key. The greatest number 
of pictures, however, will have many 
tones between three and seven as well as 
at the ends of the scale. 

Perhaps you will ask, “Why all the 
fuss about key, anyway? In judging pic- 
tures it makes no difference what key 
they’re in, provided that it is appropriate 
to the subject matter.” 

There you have the reason! Knowledge 
of the proper key is a valuable weapon 
in your photographic arsenal. There are 
many pictures taken every day which 
could be made better by an understand- 
ing of how to select the best key for a 
subject and how to obtain it in the fin- 
ished print. 

While I admit that not one picture in 
thousands is a true example of either 






















high or low key, I am still going to sug- 
gest that you make a few. If you do it 
just as an exercise in the use of light and 
shade for the purpose of setting a mood, 
the practice will be of value to you. 

The opposite ends of the scale of light 
and shade represent the extremes. The 
highest, pure white with a few black ac- 
cents, suggests the children, brides, youth, 
and optimism. The lowest tone on the 
scale, black with only white highlights, 
inevitably suggests deep drama, grief, and 
pessimism. Between the two lie the more 
usual, everyday human emotions. 

To begin at the top of the scale, why 
not try to take a picture of a bride as an 
exercise in pure high key? You must 
have noticed that unless the bride has 
some unusual facial problem, the photog- 
rapher usually chooses a rather high key 
for bridal portraits. Contrary to popular 
opinion, that is not because there is so 
much white in the bridal costume. It is 
rather that the lightness of the prevail- 
ing tone of a bridal picture is suitable 
for the subject. 

If you have found a bride and if she is 
a blonde, you must think of everything in 
the picture in terms of key of light. The 
background must be white, or a pale 
eggshell or light grey. If it is white, you 
can darken it sufficiently to bring out the 
subject by keeping it dimly lighted. De- 
tails are tremendously important in com- 
posing an outstanding high- key photo- 
graph. For instance, if she is carrying 
a bridal bouquet, you must study it care- 
fully. No green can show at all. If it 
does, it immediately becomes a black 
pattern—and that is taboo in a true 
high-key picture. We must reserve all 
our attention for the only intentional 

(Continued on page 92) 








Photographs in low key lend drama and — to their subjects. They employ dark tones, 


relieved only by the few highlights that stand out sharply in contrast with the shadows. 


at rk tones 


or true low key: 





For dramatic football pictures, shoot from a low angle on the sidelines. Be your own quarterback, anticipating where action will take place next. 


Spore for Utiow 


by H. LEE HANSEN 


Photographs by the Author 


When the lighting is bright you can take skating 
pictures like this without resorting to flashbulbs. 


There's a real thrill in catching good 
sports pictures. Split-second action 
is always in season, the year around. 


tops, and landscapes, but I'll take 

action pictures. When there is ac- 
tion swirling past the camera, I want to 
stop the mad rush at that split second 
when all its movement can be caught on 
film. 

There is no type of photography that 
gives a greater thrill than covering sports. 
These blood-warming events test your 
patience, and unless you are all set to 
trip the shutter at just the right moment 
you'll spend a lot of time kicking your- 
self for missing good shots. But when 
you pull a perfect shot out from among 


Gens people go in for portraits, table- 
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a dozen or so negatives, you thank your 
stars you are not playing with still-life 
setups or trying to erase Aunt Minnie’s 
double chin. 

What’s the first sport on our fall calen- 
dar? It’s football! Don’t be discouraged 
by the fact that most of the fine action 
shots appearing in the newspapers show 
college and professional teams in action. 
There really are better opportunities for 
dramatic pictures right in your own 
neighborhood, no matter how small your 
town may be. The high school and sand- 
lot teams provide them. 

These boys will give you better pic- 
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One of the best spots to catch the speed of a horse race is at the first 
turn. Use a high angle to make each horse stand out against the track. 





















































tures. The college and professional play- 
ers are trained to make gains through 
perfect teamwork. They follow the rules 
of their coaches, and usually play ortho- 
dox football. They don’t try the do-or- 
die stunts the high-schoolers are likely 
to pull out of the bag at any moment. 
Of course you’re not going to stand on 
the sidelines, aimlessly expose two or 
three negatives, and come away with a 
picture worth showing. Sports pictures 
simply aren’t made that way. You have 
to make more exposures than ordinarily 
would be used in shooting a more pre- 
dictable subject. And as long as you'll be 


clicking the shutter more often, why not 
build up a story to culminate in the ac- 
tion shots? 

For example, you can show the cap- 
tains tossing the coin in mid-field before 
the kick-off, the crowd in the bleachers, 
and the kick-off. Between halves get the 
players lying on their blankets, coaches 
exhorting them to sterner play during the 
second half, the water boy passing out the 
cups. 

As for shooting the game, I know of no 
better way than that adopted by most 
newspaper photographers. I have fol- 
lowed this plan in covering a good many 





The use of a low camera angle is a trick that adds 
height to a jumper's leap, making him seem to soar 
above the heads of spectators in the background. 





Most basketball action takes place beneath the basket. Focus your 
camera on it, get all set, and then wait for a moment like this. 








gridiron battles out on the Pacific Coast. 

Separate the shooting into the two 
halves of the game. During the first, 
follow the team. Stay with the ball, and 
watch it like a hawk. Walk along the 
sidelines as the teams surge back and 
forth, remaining a short distance behind 
the defensive team. In that position, if a 
runner breaks through the line or sweeps 
around end, or a pass opens up, you're 
ready to catch ’em in the open. 

For these shots, I'd stay low, perhaps 
kneeling, and shoot upward against a sky 
background. Some of the most eye-ar- 
resting pictures of this kind I’ve ever 
grabbed unfolded while I lay flat on my 
stomach, the camera resting on the turf. 
Too, shooting from this low angle makes 
the players look larger. 

Here’s a hint; stay off the actual play- 
ing field, for you may get run over. In 
fact, you’d better be prepared to roll out 
of the way, because the boys often run or 
are tackled out of bounds. And make 
sure it’s all right with the coaches for you 
to shoot. They’ll appreciate the courtesy 
of your request. Use the fastest film avail- 
able, shoot at 1/500-second if your shut- 
ter permits, set your focus at 15 or 20 
feet, and wait until the play comes with- 
in range. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Publicity pictures must be good to satisfy all 
sorts of requirements, so movie studios make 
sparkling prints like this one of Gene Tierney. 


Deep shadows and bright highlights, with plenty of 
tones between, are a must for acceptance in salons. 
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BRILLIANT PRINTS 


LS 
~ 


SELL BEST 


by ROBERT M. BEER, A. R. P. S. 


Whether you offer your pictures to a roto 
editor for publication or a saion jury for 
hanging, print quality will put them over. 


T’S the pictures with sparkling high- 
I lights, well-defined middle tones, 

and rich, black shadows that make 
the best impression, no matter where 
they are shown. Print quality is no sub- 
stitute for interesting subject matter, of 
course—but a photograph must have it to 
click. 

Whether you are shooting for the news- 
paper and magazine picture market or 
for a place in a salon, it takes good prints 
to make the grade. Editors want rich, 
full-toned pictures that have so much 
brilliance they will still look good after 
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the inevitable loss in reproduction on the 
presses. Salon judges choose sparkling 
prints that show up to advantage on ex- 
hibit. Your friends, paging through your 
album, will enjoy pictures that show good 
quality. 

If your negatives are well exposed and 
properly developed to a normal degree 
of contrast, you are off to a good start. 
With a good negative, all you have to do 
is select the right paper and employ the 
proper printing technique to make a pic- 
ture that will fill any requirements. 

The same things are important in mak- 


ing prints for reproduction and for ex- 
hibit. The only great difference is that 
glossy paper is preferred when photo- 
graphs are to be turned over to the pho- 
toengraver. Any appropriate paper sur- 
face is satisfactory for exhibition prints, 
and many photographs are made much 
more effective by a departure from 
straight glossy paper. 

One of the commonest errors in print- 
ing is the combination of overexposure 
and underdevelopment. Clear, brilliant 
prints with a full range of tones can’t be 
made by overexposing, under the enlarger 
and then jerking the paper out of the 
developer before it has been in the re- 
quired time. These pop-up prints that 
must be doused in the short-stop to keep 
them from going black all over can’t do 
justice to your negatives. 

For best results, give the minimum 
exposure and maximum development, 
whether you are printing for newspapers 
or pictorial salons. This will yield the 
richest tones, and quality that can’t be 
obtained by print jerking. 

It is a common belief that contrasty 
pictures are ideal for reproduction, par- 
ticularly in newspapers. This is definitely 
not true. There is a vast difference be- 
tween photographs that are merely con- 
trasty and those that are brilliant. 

Pictures that are contrasty have a short 
scale of tones, pure white highlights, and 
pure black shadows. The kind that we 
want to get have a long scale of tones in 
between the extremes of highlight and 
shadow. The blacks and whites are just 
the same, but there are many more dif- 
ferent tones in between them—and these 





tones make up most of the picture. 

No process of reproduction retains 
these intermediate tones completely. The 
highlights and shadows seldom are as 
extreme in printing with ink as they are 
on photographic paper. Good engraving 
and press work can preserve most of the 
picture, but it can’t put in things not 
already there. Hence it is important to 
make every print as good as possible, to 
build up quality so there will be enough 
left after the losses that can’t be helped. 

I prefer the slower-developing types of 
bromide paper. They afford more con- 
trol, and when used with developer of 
the right strength will seldom require 
jerking. If a print on one of these papers 
comes up all the way in less than two 
minutes, I throw it away. Longer devel- 
opment in a weaker solution, fortified 
with a few drops of bromide solution to 
keep the highlights clear, will produce 
more brilliance than fast development in 
a stronger solution. With a few excep- 
tions, it is the slower materials in both 
films and papers that bring the best 
results. 

It is my practice to set the enlarger 
lens diaphragm at a point that will give 
approximately 15 seconds exposure. In 
the majority of instances this is sufficient 
time to accomplish whatever dodging and 
burning in is necessary. I find it seldom 
that a negative does not require some 
kind of control during the printing proc- 
ess. The developer is of the universal 
MQ type diluted to such an extent that 
a print can remain in it for as long as 
four minutes to get complete develop- 
ment. D-72 diluted three or four to one 
is good, and similar formulas can be pre- 
pared to perform equally well. 

Working under a safelight has its 
handicaps. Inspection of a print under 
red or yellow illumination will not reveal 
its true character. Because of this it is 
advisable, time permitting, to prepare a 
test strip made by varying exposures and 

(Continued on page 103) 








No matter how much dramatic action a picture contains, it will sell much more quickly 
if it is well printed. Many interesting shots fail to click because of poor printing. 


For best results, develop all prints the maximum 
time. Underexposure will then be recognized in a 
light print (1). Normal exposure will produce a 
full scale print (2) with good contrast and many 
intermediate tones. Overexposure will result in 
a dark print (3). Jerking the paper out of the 
developer will not help in case of overexposure. 
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Pictures of attractive models often can be made more appealing by in- 
cluding a dog in the setup. Here the composition has been improved, too. 


| DOGS Sel we Fate 


by DONALD D. STORING 


Whether you photograph him alone or with a human model, 
Rover will prove himself a top-notch picture subject. 


universal appeal than the dog. You 

may contend that cute babies and 
pretty models head the list, and perhaps 
you're right. But just photograph a dog 
with a cute baby or pretty model, and 
nine times out of ten the dog will steal 
the picture! 

Having earned the enviable title of 
“man’s best friend” for reasons too nu- 
merable to mention, it seems strange that 
the dog has been overlooked by so many 
photographers as a source of good pic- 


NEW picture subjects have greater 


There's no better material for good 


| . . 
P pictures than a litter of cute pups. 
I 








tures. For those who haven't tried it, I 
strongly recommend taking an afternoon 
off and devoting it to making photographs 
of the family pooch. Here are some sug- 
gestions. 

First of all the photographer must un- 
derstand his subject, and know how to 
take advantage of fleeting expressions 
and movements. He must also under- 
stand his camera, a few basic principles 
of lighting, and how to choose back- 
grounds and camera angles. Pictures 
should be kept simple, and this means 
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that backgrounds should be free from 
distracting detail. 

It has been demonstrated by success- 
ful photographers that the background 
need only suggest, in an unobtrusive 
way, the probable locale of the picture. 
When a camera with groundglass focus- 
ing is used, it is simple to produce a shot 
in which the subject is sharp and the 
background out of focus. The use of a 
larger aperture allows a faster shutter 
speed, and the narrow depth of field will 
produce the desired effect. With most 








types of cameras, distracting back- 
grounds can be subordinated or com- 
pletely eliminated by the use of a low 
camera angle. 

Suppose we want to make a nice por- 

trait of Rover. Well, let’s shoot it from 
his eye-level, just as we would do with 
a human subject. We can get a pleasing 
sky or cloud background in this way. 
The technique can be facilitated by plac-. 
ing the dog on a stool or pedestal of 
some sort. This makes it easier for the 
photographer, and helps to keep the sub- 
ject’ in one spot, thus simplifying the 
problem of focusing. The foregoing 
should not be construed to mean that 
one should not shoot downward at the 
dog. Certainly the solid background pro- 
vided by the lawn is much to be pre- 
ferred to that composed of fences, trees, 
chimneys, and other irrelevant objects 
which litter the picture when shooting 
horizontally. 

Other than babies, a less self-conscious 
subject would be hard to discover. There 
is no delay for last-minute touches of 
makeup or adjustment of necktie’ when 
you make a portrait of Rover. He can 
look bright-eyed and eager, or relaxed 
and restful longer than most any other 
animate subject. And he is more sus- 
ceptible to suggestion, too. A low whistle 
will give you his undivided attention. He 
will obligingly look thoughtful, benign, 
gay, or inquisitive in response to your 
movements and words. The problem of 
getting a desirable expression is often 
more difficult when working with a hu- 
man subject. 

Dogs, as a rule, are lively animals. 

Except when taking a portrait you will 

usually need a fast shutter speed to stop 

motion and get a sharp image. The prob- 

lem is simplified if a fast panchromatic Get o i: 

film is used. This type of film, while Source foront YOungste, 

particularly valuable for indoor photog- *PPealing ond _ his faithtyy d 

raphy, is just the thing for outdoor ac- “Morous Photo 9 togethe, 

tion shots. Any camera will do, although Sraphs eon YOU have 4 

the reflex type has many advantages Peak « Universal [onlimited 
when it comes to rapid focusing. While *MQuage 
speaking of equipment, it might be men- 
tioned that a tripod is indispensable for 
portraiture, and the lens shade should 
be used just as in every type of outdoor 
picture. 

Many have no doubt been disappointed 
at the results of dog studies taken after a 
session requiring much time and pa- 
tience. When the negatives were devel- 
oped, there was a microscopic dog on a 
huge, green lawn, or a picture of the 
garage with a chipmunk—no, it’s Rover! 
—beside it. To correct this unfortunate 
situation, fill your finder with your sub- 
ject. You can approach him successfully 
if you avoid sudden movement. And 
closeups of your favorite pet are just as 
appealing as those of the baby. Of 
course, focusing must be done carefully, 
as depth of field is shallow at short dis- 
tances. Take another tip from the por- 
trait photographer, and focus on the 
eyes. They comprise an important factor 
in the picture, and by focusing on them 
the depth of field is placed where de- 
sired in the great majority of cases. 

(Continued on page 100) 





Younger children and dogs are active subjects, 
and you must be all set up and ready to shoot 


the picture when both appear to best advantage. 
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It’s easy to avoid the harsh, unnatural appearance of 
indoor flash shots. Interior lighting appears normal 


4 





In small rooms the reflected light provides enough fill-in, and an extra bulb 
is not required. This shot was made with a single flashbulb in the table lamp. 


when the main light source is included in the picture. 


AVE you ever wished that you 

could make indoor flash pictures 

that didn’t look like flash shots? 
The flat appearance so common to this 
type of picture is an annoying problem 
to most careful photographers, amateur 
and professional alike. Yet, the unnat- 
ural effects resulting from the use of 
ordinary indoor flash technique are easy 
to explain, and just as easy to eliminate. 

When you walk into a lighted room 
at night the persons and objects in it 
appear to be illuminated in a natural and 
pleasing way, no matter whether the light 
comes from a chandelier, wall lights, or 
lamps. The highlights on the people and 
their surroundings do not look forced or 
unnatural no matter where they are in 
the room, and the reason is simple 
enough. The light on them looks natural 
— you can see where it is coming 
rom, 

The problem at once becomes quite 
simple. What could be more logical than 
to include your main source of light in 
the picture when you want to make 





really natural-looking flash shots in- 
doors? 

Don’t worry about flare or halation. If 
the lamp you include as part of the pic- 
ture has a shade, you won’t get any. The 
only thing you must be careful to watch 
is that no part of the bare flashbulb shows 
when viewed from the camera position. 
Of course, any unshielded source of il- 
lumination will produce flare, whether it 
be a flash, flood, or ordinary tungsten 
lamp. 

The variety of lighting effects that can 
be achieved by using flashbulbs in ordi- 
nary home lighting fixtures is limited 
only by the photographer’s ingenuity. 
For dramatic effects they can be used 
alone with no fill-in, or with a very small 
bulb at the camera. For pictures with 
full detail, a bulb large enough to give 
full exposure by itself can be used at the 
camera, with smaller bulbs used in lamps 
to produce modeling highlights or to 
emphasize certain areas of the picture. 

The effect a lone flashbulb in a lamp 
will produce depends upon the size and 


color of the room, and the color and 
heaviness of the lampshade itself. A lamp 
with a white shade in a small room with 
light-colored walls will fill in shadow 
detail quite fully by reflecting light from 
the walls and ceiling. A lamp with a 
semi-opaque shade in a large or dark- 
colored room will produce highlights 
under and above the lamp itself, but there 
will be very little reflected light for fill- 
in. Where you are depending on light 
that comes through the lampshade, shades 
of a decided color should be avoided since 
inaccurate exposure will result if you do 
not allow sufficiently for the color “filter- 
ing” effect of the shade. 

The ideal type of lampshade for use 
with flash is thin but not too transparent, 
and is white, light blue, or ivory in 
color. Painted designs of a deep color 
on the shade are unimportant if most of 
the shade’s area is light in color. 

Computing exposure when using flash 
in lighting fixtures is simpler than it 
might seem. When the main flash is at 

(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT ABOUT THOSE 


VACATION SHOTS? 


by WHITFIELD D. HILLYER 


Have you let undeveloped pictures accumulate 
through the summer months? Here are tips to 
help you get caught up in your darkroom work. 


ICTURE taking is naturally more at- 
Presesi than darkroom work in the 

summertime, and fall finds many 
photographers with quantities of unde- 
veloped film on hand. This is the time 
to get caught up. If you have a lot of 
work to do, there are short-cuts that will 
help you finish in record time—without 
sacrificing any of the quality you are 
accustomed to. 

First, of course, comes developing itself. 
Putting half a dozen or more rolls or 
packs through the soup may seem like a 
big job, but it needn’t be. By developing 
several rolls at a session, you'll be sur- 
prised at how quickly you can wade 
through that accumulation. 

Chances are you can bor- 


As soon as the first batch of films has 
been hung up to dry, take the empty tank 
reels and dry these off rapidly with an 
electric fan or a hair dryer. You can 
expedite matters by rinsing the reels in 
hot water just before using the air cur- 
rent on them. Or you may have some 
alcohol with which to make up a rinsing 
solution to accelerate the drying process. 
As soon as the reels are dry, load them 
with another batch of films, and con- 
tinue. Always be sure that each reel is 
completely dry before attempting to load 
film into it, or you may run into trouble. 
A film which jams during loading, be- 
cause of moisture in the reel grooves, 


numerals in the extreme corners of the 
image areas, or along the clear margins. 
India ink serves well for this purpose. 

A point in favor of the corner system, 
in which the numerals come within the 
image area itself, is that when you make 
contact prints the opaque numerals will 
register on the prints, thus affording you 
a handy means of reference. But the 
margin method has the advantage of be- 
ing quite legible, and cannot possibly 
affect the picture area itself. Once the 
negatives have been numbered, it’s al- 
ways easy to reassemble them in their 
proper order if they happen to get sepa- 
rated. 

Now you can group them according to 
contrast, for contact printing. It’s always 
best to handle negatives requiring the 
same grade of paper contrast all together. 
When you're printing several successive 
negatives on No. 2 paper, for example, 
you get the “feel” of the paper speed and 
thereby judge your printing time more 
accurately. This is not only more con- 
venient, but more economical. 

It’s essential that you make your con- 
tact prints as good as possible. As men- 
tioned previously, you’ll want two com- 
plete sets—one for your album, and the 
other to be kept right with your nega- 
tives, to show what’s in them. It isn’t 
a bad idea to paste each print in this lat- 

ter set right onto the envel- 





row a couple of extra devel- 
oping tanks for this occasion, 
which will enable you to 
handle as many as three rolls 
at a time. You can start 
them a few minutes apart, so 
you'll have plenty of time to 
change solutions in each tank 
carefully and at just the right 
time. 

Before you start the proc- 
essing, be sure that you have 
fresh, adequate supplies of 
developer and hypo on hand, 
and that you have sufficient 
chemicals to mix your short- 
stop baths quickly, as needed. 
You may have to make up 
more than the customary 
amount of your favorite de- 
veloper when several tanks 
are to be filled at one time, 
but the slight additional cost 





If your darkroom work has piled up, don't get in 
a jam by trying to do too many things at once. 


ope or container in which the 
negative is filed. 

This set of “guide prints” 
will be of real value to you 
when you come to make en- 
largements. To begin with, 
you can tell from a good con- 
tact print whether or not a 
negative is worth enlarging 
at all. Then, if you do decide 
to enlarge from it, the con- 
tact print will show you just 
where any dodging or burn- 
ing-in is likely to be needed. 
Finally, you can compose 
your enlargement most ef- 
fectively by referring to a 
contact print on which guide 
lines have been drawn or 
masking tape has been placed 
to indicate cropping. 

You wouldn’t want to mark 
up your album prints. And 








is well worth while. 

When you have the tanks loaded with 
film, bring all your solutions to the 
proper working temperature. You may 
want to put through one roll by itself 
first, as a test to see whether your expo- 
sures tend toward the generous or the 
skimpy side. After inspecting the nega- 
tives on this trial roll you can be guided 
accordingly as to the developing time to 
be given the remainder. 

If the collection of film includes more 
than one type of emulsion, be sure to 
mark each loaded tank with the name 
and type of film it contains. Otherwise 
you're apt to overdevelop the slower fine- 
grain films and underdevelop the faster 
emulsions without realizing it until too 
late. Keep all films of the same emulsion 
type and speed together in development 
groups, as far as possible, so you can use 
the same developing time for each roll. 


can not only hold up your entire sched- 
ule, but also is likely to become damaged. 

When all your films have been dried, 
the next move is to make a contact print 
from each negative. As a matter of fact, 
you'd better make two complete sets— 
one for the album, and the other for rec- 
ord purposes and for guidance in enlarg- 
ing. This latter set of contact prints will 
be discussed in more detail later. 

Your negatives can be arranged and 
numbered in any one of several ways, 
but I have found the following method 
quite efficiert. First, sort out the nega- 
tives by groups. You can arrange them 
chronologically by dates, or according to 
various subject classifications, such as 
outdoor portraits, farm scenes, sports 
shots, etc. When you have arranged them 
as desired, they should be numbered. A 
good way of numbering them is to make 


even though you didn’t ac- 
tually mark any of the prints 
to guide you in cropping, it still would 
be a nuisance to lug the album into the 
darkroom every time you wanted to 
check the enlarging possibilities of a 
given negative. So this duplicate set is 
decidedly a good thing. 

Filing systems are many and varied, 
and you probably have some preference 
on this subject. If you’ve followed the 
suggested routine this far, however, it 
will be apparent how simple and efficient 
the following system can be. The nega- 
tives are sorted, numbered, and placed 
in file envelopes or containers having 
corresponding numbers on them. Then a 
good contact print of each. negative is 
pasted to its container, together with some 
notation regarding the grade of paper re- 
quired for best results in printing. Fi- 
nally, the assembled negatives and con- 

(Continued on page 101) 




















COMPOSER AND SON by FRITZ HENLE 
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PAVING CREW 
Lawrence Finver, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TaxinG pictures that reveal 





heat is no easy assignment, but 
these photographers have filled 
it. The glow of molten copper 
and the smoke of melted tar are 
sure clues to the temperature 


of the substances shown here. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 


L. Clair Harmon, Arlington, Va. 











SpeEp is the essence of all 


things military, and motorcycle 
troops are among the fastest on 
the ground. These fine action 
shots were taken by cameramen 


of the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 
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WAR WORKER by EILEEN DARBY 
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PARKING LOT 





FIVE O’‘CLOCK 


OLD TOWN CLOCK 


You don’t have to travel to find 


good picture material, as Hubert A. 
Lowman proves in this fine series. 
Every shot was made from his office 
windows, camera anyle and time 


of day providing plenty of variety. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 
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spectators when 
any event. 
appealing as 
itself. 
VANTAGE POINT....... 
Yale Joel, New York, N. Y. 


.by 


on the 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 


HE alert photographer keeps 
He never knows when he may 


get a chance for a human interest 
as 


a fine shot of the event 


an eye 
taking pictures of 
picture that is 


, 


James N. Meyer, LaCrosse, Wis. 


MARCHING SHADOWS..... 














by JOHN GRAGG BURKE 
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COBBLESTONES 
Sam Hinerfeld, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


END OF DAY 
Marian Manning, Vienna, Va. 





F AMILIAR settings take on new in- 


terest for photographers when the sun 
sinks low and shadows lengthen. 
Backlighting gives a sparkle and 
adds depth to the picture that can't 
be obtained in the middle of the day. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 





GOING HOME 
Baker, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LOOKOUT by Joseph 
Sarl Acklé, Verdun, Quebec 
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An ideal setting for outdoor pictures is an 


open field, away from buildings and trees. 
There you can have the whole sky for 
your background, broken only by clouds 


which help build up a feeling of space. 
(For Technical Data see page 70) 




















THERE are many tricks the photographer 
can employ for ghost effects in Hallowe’en 
pictures. Eugene Hill of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., mounted a goblin cutout in a slide 


and projected it on a wall as shown here. 
(For Technical Data see page 70) 





When nature doesn't provide good composition, 
make use of movable props. Above, a movie 
maker uses an old sawhorse to frame highway 
scene. Right, the shot appears to have been 
made from under a small bridge near the road. 


A leafy branch being used to cast inter- 
esting shadows on a flat-lighted object. 


tion pictures. Aren’t you a little 

disappointed because the fore- 
ground is bare in one scene, or the bal- 
ance poor in another? Well, you could 
have improved the composition on the 
spot with very little trouble, and obtained 
better pictures. 

Some amateurs feel that composition is 
art, and they shy away from it. No, it’s 
not a question of art; poor balance 
actually spoils many scenes, as 200 pro- 
fessionals in Hollywood know. With us, 
obtaining pleasing composition means the 
difference between good jobs behind the 
cameras and no jobs at all! 

Perhaps all you need is a sprig of 
flowers suspended in an upper corner of 
your scene and a pile of rocks in the 
opposite corner, the top and one leg of 
a weather-beaten sawhorse to give the 
Suggestion of a country bridge where 
none actually exists, or two plants to 
frame a desert or sand-dune scene where 


ET’S take another look at those vaca- 


COMPOSITION 


FOR MOVIES 


by PHIL TANNURA, A. S. C. 


One of Hollywood’s ace cameramen gives some tips that 
will help you to make better movies and still shots. 


plants normally do not provide natural 
frames. Maybe your picture simply re- 
quires a shadow which will focus atten- 
tion upon your characters or a certain 
object. How to arrange these props of- 
fers several interesting solutions to the 
problem of composition. In their smaller, 
more simple way, they duplicate the pro- 
cedures we use in shooting pictures for 
the big studios. 

Scenic long-shots plague many camera- 
men, both amateur and_ professional. 
How to eliminate a bald sky, how to pro- 
vide framing elements in the foreground 
—these are the primary problems. With 
a shallow box, a few rocks, a couple of 
boards, and a few sticks you can bring 
beauty and realism to many otherwise 
static scenes. Don’t just say, “nature 
made it that way, so I’ll have to shoot 
it.” Do as I do, and carry your compo- 
sitions along in the trunk. 

Perhaps there’s a hill near your home 

(Continued on page 102) 


A tree can be included in the picture to 
frame scene or provide point of interest. 

























When Aussies are paid in Egypt, American 
cameramen are present to record the scene. 





Newsreel men go aloft to get thrilling 
pictures of Uncle Sam's flying fighters. 



























































Human interest scenes are in demand, too; 
here an English baby tries on a gas mask. 


































Cameramen stationed everywhere wait for 
big news; this shot made at Pearl Harbor. 


by HARRY LAWRENSON 


Makeup Editor, Movietone News 


Working against deadlines, newsreel editors 





must scan miles of film every week in order 


to bring you latest world events in pictures. 


URING my past fifteen years or 
DD so with Movietone News Ive 

screened sixty million feet of 
film. That’s the equivalent of about seven 
thousand feature productions! And some- 
times it’s tough to get two quality news- 
reels a week out of even this terrific flow 
of negative—so don’t get discouraged if 
your first half-dozen rolls of 8 or 16 mm 
are not masterpieces. All oysters don’t 
have pearls. 

Our makeup or go-to-press days are 
every Monday and Wednesday. On these 
days we begin at nine in the morning 
and screen, select, edit (and reject) film 
material from all over the United States 
and Canada and most of the remaining 
civilized countries of the world. This 
screening goes on all day long and far 
into the night until our final deadline. 
At that time the laboratory must get an 
800- or 900-foot negative reel, completely 
edited, titled, musically scored, and com- 
mentated, from which highspeed printers 
then rush out five or six hundred prints 
to the theaters. 

We look at an average of about forty 
thousand feet of film each makeup day. 
Some thirty thousand feet of this is usu- 
ally new material. The rest is rescreen- 
ing of subjects we accept, and subsequent 
viewings of them as they are edited down 
to the final footage that tells the story 
and that is used in the newsreel. 

Most visitors to our plant, and even 
some from the Hollywood lots, are sur- 
prised to see that we run original nega- 
tive film in our projection rooms. The 
lay folk ask how we can judge a sub- 
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From several boats many cameras recorded 
Dunkirk; only the best shots were used. 


ject in negative, and the studio people 
are aghast that we run the risk of dam- 
age and scratches to the negative in pro- 
jecting it. The answer is that, like any 
first-rate amateur, we have become so 
accustomed to looking at negative that 
we can judge it even better perhaps than 
positive. To Hollywood the answer is that 
we just don’t have the time to print 
“rushes” for leisurely selection and still 
get out the newsreel. Specially felt- 
padded “gates” in our projection ma- 
chines obviate most of the film damage 
risk. Anyway, if a news story isn’t on 
the negative, it won’t be in the print! 

Amateur movie makers might want to 
know just what is on all this film we 
screen, what’s good about it and what is 
not. Well, if you’re a fairly good newsreel 
fan (all cine amateurs should be for 
their own good) and see one or two 
newsreels a week, you are familiar with 
the general run of screen news items— 
presidents, premiers, statesmen and their 
doings and speeches; fires; disasters; land 
and sea battle glimpses; the general pic- 
ture story of the nation at war; sports, 
and—fewer these days—bathing girls and 
gags. 

What you don’t see is the excess foot- 
age on almost every subject that is shot, 
and the dud stories that don’t make the 
release. You hear a statesman talking 
for a minute or so; that’s about ninety 
feet. You don’t hear and see the hun- 
dreds of feet the cameraman shot and 
from which we edit the gem of wisdom! 
You don’t see the fifteen hundred feet 
some perspiring cameraman shot on a 








Newsreel men were on hand when a 2-man 
Jap sub was brought ashore in California. 
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deadly-dull factory process he thought 
was stop-press news and interest. And 
you don’t see one-tenth of the wacky 
things press agents dream up on film. 
Oh, I know about those bathing girls— 
but gosh, you don’t want political 
speeches all the time, do you? 

A lot of film doesn’t get into the news- 
reel because of technical faults. And, if 
it’s any comfort to you with your own 
filming, take plenty when I tell you that 
professional cameramen can make under- 
exposed and overexposed negatives, turn 
in fogged, scratched, or dirty films, and 
even miss out on the important scene or 
climax of a story. Ill take out homicide 
insurance at my office by saying that 
most of such instances can be laid to 
bad “breaks.” But even so, not all cam- 
eramen are perfect. It isn’t a bad break 
to ruin a good story with a thumbprint 
smudge on a K-2 filter. Or to throw 
over a turret-lens only half way! Some 
cameramen turn in nearly-perfect nega- 
tive most of the time; they eat very regu- 
larly. Lousy breaks do occur, however, 
and more than one cameraman has wept 
tears of blood to find that a faulty or 
broken battery cable has chilled a swell 
story. Or his thousand-foot film maga- 
zine has run out just as the grandstand 
collapsed or as the dignified gentleman 
in the silk hat fell flat on his kisser. 
That’s just fate. 

Outside of technical skill, most good 
newsreel cameramen have that seventh 
sense that “noses” a story, and the pa- 
tience of ten Jobs. Half the work on an 
assignment is waiting for it to happen. 
On most public events you’ve got to get 
set up hours before they’re scheduled to 
occur. Even if you’re only shooting a 
fashion story, it takes hours for the mod- 
els, stylists, hairdressers, and studio men 
to get the job ready for the camera. 

Remember some time ago when the 
Niagara Falls Honeymoon Bridge was 
threatening to collapse from the pressure 
of melting ice at its foundations? Five 








Single scenes picked from long newsreel 
sequences often tell the entire story. 
































Twice a week makeup editor Lawrenson (rear, center) and staff spend a long day in 
Movietone's projection room where they select film material for latest newsreels. 


newsreel cameramen waited with their 
cameras set up for two whole days. 
When it did come down in a spectacular 
crash, four of them had taken a chance 
for a few minutes and had gone for cof- 
fee! Cameraman Larry Kennedy got a 
scoop for our newsreel—the others got 
hell! 

Amateurs often ask me what chance 
they have of getting their film into the 
newsreels, and if it is worth while to 
try. The answer is that if it is an impor- 
tant scheduled event there will most 
likely be professional cameramen on the 
job. In such cases you would probably 
be wasting your time, particularly if you 
haven’t a 35 mm outfit. Your best bets 
are locally important events in towns 
when the major newsreel men might not 
be present. These you might cover for 
the local theater manager, after asking 
him, for not all theaters have developing 





Boys played "follow the leader" as news- 
reels filmed British troops in Iceland. 


and printing facilities near at hand. On 
these subjects you might even telegraph, 
in advance, a query to the New York 
editor of one or more of the five na- 
tional newsreels. Sometimes such items 
are accepted for release as “locals” in 
a particular territory. However, 35 mm 
coverage for these is a “must”; blow-ups 
from 16 or 8 are too much trouble. 
Where you really can do a job, and get 
well rewarded in money for doing it, 
is in the case of spot-news—unexpected 
stories such as disasters, etc., that can 
happen right under your nose and cam- 
era, and not a newsreel man in sight for 
miles. If they are truly hot stuff, your 
8 or 16 mm film will be quite O.K. So 
next time an opportunity for a big scoop 
comes your way, shoot plenty of angles, 
watch your exposure, keep it steady, 
don’t panoram too much—and send your 
(Continued on page 77) 





Skilled cameraman makes dramatic shot 
as soldiers practice going "over the top.” 
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Marion Strahl's one ambition, to 
becomea big-time photoreporter, 
keeps her nose to the grindstone. 


ES, there are camera owners who 

are determined to succeed in their 

chosen profession. They are even 

willing to sacrifice everything else—all 

the fun and play that are their natural 
due as young people. 

This is borne out in the case histories 
of seven interesting boys and girls, who 
show promise of becoming the top-rank 
photographers of tomorrow. In order to 
pursue their single purpose, they have 
individually undergone privations and 
made sacrifices as varied as their person- 
alities and background. 

In a mixture of all levels, this almost 
fanatical zest for photography is a com- 
mon bond, as apparent in the student 
without a dime as in the son of a wealthy 
industrialist. They are obsessed with a 


Socialite Florence Homolka prefers the rigors of 


long school hours to a tiresome life of leisure. 


Steffi Ingersoll, 


born in Switzerland, worked on a 


farm in Pennsylvania to raise money for her tuition. 


determination to prepare themselves for 
the upper levels of their chosen photo- 
graphic specializations. 

These students of the Art Center 
School at Los Angeles voluntarily work 
from twelve to fourteen hours daily to 
satisfy a hunger for perfection. Two of 
them recently have joined Uncle Sam’s 
armed forces. For those who are still 
active in school there is no social life, 
no clubs and fraternal organizations. The 
single purpose of all is solely good work. 

A storeroom door opens on a small 
room, its walls painted black, and 
equipped with cot, dresser, and single 
chair. For the past three years and up 
until he entered the army, this converted 
darkroom had been “home” to 3l-year- 
old Frank Ubhaus. In return for these 
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Spartan living quarters, Frank acted as 
night watchman of the premises, locking 
up, checking water and lights. 

The business of eating proved a more 
difficult problem. Frank has rung door- 
bells and lectured on the virtues of Real- 
silk hosiery and Fuller brushes, or offered 
to mind the baby, at thirty-five cents an 
hour. The most important single fact 
of his life is that he is not in the least 
embittered by the tough, hungry years so 
vivid in memory. It’s the happy experi- 
ences shining through the misery that 
are at the basis of his driving ambition 
to become a good photographer. 

Frank hit on his chosen life career 
through a lucky accident when he ob- 
tained a temporary job as assistant to a 
traveling photographer. The experience 








Bill Jennings gave up a life of luxury to prepare for a career 
in photography. He plans to return to Mexico and open a school. 


Above, right: Moslem student Zia Qadri, shown with classmate, 
worked on garbage truck and in pinball alley to get his start. 


by PAUL DORSEY 


Illustrations by the author 


What would you sacrifice in order to become a 


first-class photographer? Here's the story of 


seven young men and women who are depriving 


themselves to become “tops” in this field. 


stuck in Frank’s mind, and later when 
he “settled down” for two years as fry 
cook in an all-night restaurant in Santa 
Barbara, he saw his chance to learn more 
about the business which had fascinated 
him at twenty. He started buying equip- 
ment, working at his photography in 
spare moments in his attic living quar- 
ters. A few customers came, but Ub- 
haus was so ashamed of his amateur 
work that he hated to take money for it. 
When he reached the limits of the pro- 
ficiency he could pick up by himself, he 
readily saw the need for professional ad- 
vice, and enrolled in the school. 

Nearby is the luxurious home of Flor- 
ence Homolka, a vital, dark-eyed girl, 
ideally fitted by background and posi- 
tion for the gay social life of Hollywood. 


Instead, her independence of spirit urges 
her to spend night after night working 
in the school’s basement darkrooms. 
Clad in tailored slacks and blouse, a 
red bandana around her dusky hair, she 
hesitates not a moment to stain her lovely 
hands in tanks of developer. Sacrificed 
is all the festive life in favor of a career 
as a professional photographer. 

Wife of Viennese stage and screen ac- 
tor Oscar Homolka, and daughter of 
Washington Post publisher Eugene Mey- 
er, Florence has had the benefit of an 
educational background typically “400.” 
In school, where she took an active role 
in dramatics and edited a literary maga- 
zine, she discovered that all her un- 
formulated ambitions centered on the 
stage, preferably ballet. Thus she spent 


Frank Ubhaus, ex-fry cook, acted as night 
watchman at the school and did other odd 
jobs to earn his keep and buy supplies. 


three years at the American School of 
Ballet and stage training academies in 
New York City, gaining considerable re- 
nown as a dancer. Her training in the 
dance shows in every graceful, expres- 
sive move she makes. 

After a year abroad, during which she 
visited Moscow to continue study of the 
ballet, Florence returned to New York 
and promptly stepped onto the stage for a 
lengthy run. Then came summer stock 
at Mt. Kisko—and Oscar. When she mar- 
ried, she gave up professional dancing 
but hankered for some enlargement of 
her artistic sphere. 

She hit on photography through her 
long-time friend Edward Steichen, en- 
tering school because of an intense de- 

(Continued on page 80) 








A cam and lever give the press unusual power, with 20 pounds of pressure on the pictures 
for every pound exerted on the handle. Chain holds handle down while prints are drying. 


HOME-MADE PRESS 
FLATTENS PRINTS 


by EDWARD Y. CUFFE 


This handy print press is a worth while 
addition to any darkroom. It is easy to 
build, requiring no critical materials. 
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RE you bothered with prints that 
buckle and curl after drying? 
Here is a press that will flatten 

them out for keeps. You can build it 

yourself, using materials that are inex- 
pensive and easily obtained. 

Smaller models are practical, but I de 
cided to build mine large enough to 
take 16x20 prints when needed. Dimen- 
sions are given for that size, but you 
can scale them down if you would rather 
have a smaller one. 

The pressure is exerted by means of a 
cam, which gives a mechanical advantage 
of 20 to 1. This means that when you 
exert a pressure of 10 pounds down on 
the end of the handle you will have a 
200-pound squeeze in the press itself. 

The pressing surfaces which hold the 
prints are made of 34” plywood, rein- 
forced with hardwood cleats screwed and 
glued to them as shown in the diagram. 
The top one should be cut about %4” 
shorter than the bottom, to allow it to 
move up and down freely between the \ 
uprights. The uprights and the two cross 
members that support the cam, as well 
as the cam itself, should be made of sdme 
suitable hardwood such as oak or maple. 

The uprights are attached to the base 
with 4” bolts 334” long. Heavy iron 
washers should be placed under the heads 
of all bolts and nuts to prevent their be- 
ing pulled into the wood when tightened. 

The cam should be turned. out from 
134” maple stock and finished to 5” in 
diameter. Sand it down and polish with 
white shellac. Then drill the 34” hole for 
the dowel axle and a 1” diameter hole in 
the edge for the dowel handle. The loca- 
tion of these holes is clearly shown on 
the detailed sketch. After completing the 
assembly, rub it down and’ polish with 
floor wax. ‘ 

When the press is released to remove 
prints or to add more, the top half is 
carried upward by the coil springs which 
support it at the ends. These springs are 
attached to the top pressure plate with 
small screw-eyes placed along a center 
line two inches in from the ends. The 
top ends of the springs are attached to 
pieces of 34” diam. dowel that are driven 
through holes provided for that purpose 
in the two cross arms. This method of 
suspending the top plate makes the press 
quick in operation. 

In order to prevent the top pressure 
(Continued on page 97) 























Dimensions for the 16x20 press {left) and 
cam assembly (below) are given on diagrams. 
Hardwood is recommended for the frame, and 
plywood for the two flat pressure surfaces. 
































Above: A juicy piece of carrot used as bait lured 
this timid marsh rat into taking his own portrait. 


Left: Completed flashtrap, showing the wire trigger 
device, flash unit with reflector, and safety switch. 


by J. J. GERARD 


Illustrations by the author 
Unusual closeup pictures of wildlife subjects 
can be made after dark with a simple flashtrap. 
The trap can be built from inexpensive parts. 


game are almost impossible to get 

under ordinary conditions. Such 
photos are not only unusual, but find a 
vast market. In order to make pictures 
of these nocturnal prowlers, I built the 
simple flashtrap described here. It is easy 
to make from a few inexpensive parts, 
and it does the job! 

While the gadget was planned pri- 
marily for taking wildlife pictures, I have 
recently been putting it to more practical 
use. What with the rationing of tires, I 
use the flashtrap as an aid in appre- 
hending anyone who might try to get into 
my garage. In this case the camera and 
trap are safe in the kitchen of my home, 
and directed toward the garage door. A 
dark string running from the kitchen 
window to a small hole in the top of the 
door frame is fastened onto the inside of 
the door. Anyone attempting to open the 


Cane « pictures of small and big 


garage door will cause the string to fire 
the flash and thereby take his own pic- 
ture. 

The device can be housed in any small, 
ready-built box large enough to accom- 
modate the parts, and should have a 
hinged top to facilitate checking the bat- 
tery- and wiring from time to time. Extra 
space in the box is handy for carrying 
flashbulbs, thread, and other small equip- 
ment used in setting the trap. The box 
shown in the illustration was built from 
14-inch pine stock, and measures 6 inches 
square by 6 inches high, inside dimen- 
sions. Before the cover is attached with 
hinges, two holes are drilled in the posi- 
tions shown. Exact measurements for 
spacing them are not necessary. The 
smaller hole is % inch in diameter, and 
should be a snug fit for an 8-inch length 


_of 44-inch dowel. The larger hole is 1 


inch in diameter and is covered with a 


The author also uses trap to apprehend any- 
one who might attempt to enter his garage. 


Box houses the battery and wiring; it is 
also handy for carrying extra bulbs, etc. 
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2x2-inch square of thin copper sheet. A 
34-inch hole is cut in the center of the 
copper plate, and a small hole drilled in 
each corner to accommodate %-inch 
mounting screws. 

Next a small block oi wood similar to 
that shown in the illustration is glued and 
nailed to one end of the dowel. The 
shape of the block is not important as its 
purpose is merely to hold a length of 
piano wire away from the dowel as it 
passes down through the hole in the 
plate. The wire is fastened along one 
side of the dowel, running up from the 
bottom end, bent around the curve of the 
block as shown, and held with several 
short tacks. To make certain the dowel 
will slide smoothly into its hole, the wire 
is pressed into a groove which is cut 
along the entire length of the pole with 
a knife blade. This end should extend 
beyond the dowel into the box, and is 
wired into the circuit. The other end 
hangs free from the wooden block and 
extends down and through the hole in 
the copper plate. A small weight on the 
free end keeps the hanging wire taut so it 
will not touch the plate without being 
pulled in one direction or another. 

The flash assembly is fastened next. 
This unit consists of a bakelite surface 
receptacle mounted on the cover of the 
box. The outlet accommodates a plug-in 
socket into which is fitted an adapter for 
nidget flashbulbs. Behind this unit is 
mounted an ordinary surface toggle 
switch, placed to the rear primarily be- 
cause it is the safest direction from which 
to retreat after arranging the setup; the 
closing of the switch is the last operation 
necessary to put the circuit in readiness 
for the quarry. 

A reflector is fastened to the flash unit 
by means of a metal clamp. A T-shaped 
piece of copper is cut to the required 
size so that the cross piece can be bent 
around the plug-in socket, and the ends 
bent outward and drilled to take a lock- 
ing bolt and nut. The piece at right an- 
gles is bent away from the socket and 
up, and serves as a support for the re- 
flector, which is soldered to this strip. 
Since midget lamps are used, the reflector 
need not be very large, and a nickel- 
plated ash tray can be used for the pur- 
pose, as shown in the illustration. 

In determining the position of the re- 
flector, remember that the filament of the 
flashbulb should be at its exact center. 
It is best to insert the midget adapter 
with a bulb in the socket while attach- 
ing the reflector to make certain that this 
is accomplished. Incidentally, I have 
found the G-E Speed Midget SM bulbs 
most desirable because their short flash 
peak of 1/200 second is just what open 
flash shots require to stop action. This is 
especially true when the subject is close 
to the camera. I have set the trap as 
close as 18 inches when attempting to 
photograph small rodents. 

A 41-volt radio battery furnishes the 
current, and is fastened into place inside 
the box with a short piece of 14-inch 
elastic tape. Final steps are the fastening 
of the top to the box with hinges, and 
the addition of a screen-door handle to 

(Continued on page 90) 


RED CROSS CONDUCTS 
$5.000 PICTURE CONTEST 


HOTOGRAPHS that catch the spirit 

of the American Red Cross are being 
sought through a contest recently an- 
nounced by Norman H. Davis, Red 
Cross Chairman. Prizes in war bonds 
that total $5,125 in maturity value are 
offered to photographers taking part in 
the competition. 

The awards will be given in three 
monthly contests, and all pictures win- 
ning monthly first, second, and third 
prizes and special merit awards will 
automatically be entered in the finals 
to compete for additional prizes. 

The first monthly contest closes Octo- 
ber 31, the second Novem- 
ber 30, and the third De- 
cember 31. To be eligible 
for the December and final 
awards, all pictures must 
be postmarked prior to 
midnight, Dec. 31, 1942. 

Competition is open to 
anyone, amateur or profes- 
sional, except salaried em- 
ployees of the American 
Red Cross or of any Red 
Cross Chapter. Members 
of the armed forces are es- 
pecially invited to submit 
pictures. Entrants may sub- 
mit as many pictures as de- 
sired at any time during 
the period of the contest, 
but no pictures which here- 
tofore have been published 
will be eligible. 

All pictures entered in 
the contest must portray an 
activity of the American 
Red Cross on the home 
front, in the camps, on the 
sea, or in foreign lands, or 
must be symbolic of the 


which are not among the prize-winners. 
The monthly awards are: first, $200; 
second, $100; third, $50; 33 special merit 
awards, $25 each. The grand awards 
are: first, $500;.second, $300; third, $200; 
fourth, $100; 10 honorable mention 
prizes, $50 each. The awards are listed 
in U. S. War Savings Bonds, maturity 
value, and are made possible through 
the Photographic Society of America 
and other friends of the Red Cross. 
All pictures will be judged on their 
effectiveness in interpreting Red Cross 
activities. Photographic excellence or 
technique, while important, will not be 





spirit of the American Red Pictures that show the work of the Red Cross or symbolize 
Cross. Army and Navy re-_ ‘ts spirit are being sought in this $5,000 prize contest. 


strictions on photography 

must be observed. Photographs taken 
in camps, military reservations, etc., can 
not be accepted without signature or 
stamp of approval for release and pub- 
lication by the proper military authority. 

Developing and printing may be done 
by a photofinisher or the entrant. No 
print or enlargement more than ten 
inches in the longest dimension will be 
accepted. Prints no smaller than 5x7 
are preferred. They should be un- 
mounted, mailéd flat. 

No prints will be returned. Entrants 
should retain the negative of each pic- 
ture submitted, as it will be requested 
later by the contest director if the pic- 
ture is awarded a prize. Men in service 
are the only ones permitted to submit 
negatives with their prints, and they 
may designate where the negatives can 
be obtained if needed instead of send- 
ing them in. Negatives and publication 
rights of all prize-winning pictures be- 
come the property of the American Red 
Cross, who also reserves the right to 


purchase at $5.00 each, the negatives of . 


any pictures entered in the contest 





the major deciding factor in determining 
the winners. To enter the contest, mail 
as many pictures as you desire to “Di- 
rector, American Red Cross Photo 
Awards, 598 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.” On the back of each picture, 
print your name and address. 

There are almost 10,000 Red Cross 
chapters and branches in the United 
States, engaging in a wide variety of 
activities. Many of these furnish color- 
ful and dramatic material for fine pic- 
tures. There are also more than 2,400 
field directors and staff members in the 
U.S. camps and overseas. They offer 
opportunities for service men to get in- 
teresting photos, wherever they are. 

Almost every community throughout 
the country has its Red Cross activities. 
Photographers wishing to compete in 
this contest should visit their local 
chapters and find out what they are 
doing. Dramatic photographs of these 
local activities, planned, posed, and 
lighted to bring out their significance, 
are needed to help tell the story of the 
Red Cross to the people of America —® 
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This Hallowe'en shot by L. A. Wallahan of Los 
Angeles, Calif., takes second award. He used a 
4x5 Conley view camera. The exposure was |/25 
sec, at f 8 with a 40-watt bulb in the pumpkin. 


Cornelius Hogenbirk, New- 
ark, N. J., took this flash 


First award for October goes to Private Jack Gilbert of the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. He took this shot of classmates in 
training at the Astoria, N. Y., Photographic Center to prove 
that Signal Corps Photographers still enjoy taking pictures 
as a hobby while on leave from their duties in the Army. 


"Photo Finish" is the title 
Edward Hamburger, N. Y. 


shot with an Argoflex. Ex- City, gives this shot. It 


posure was 1/200 sec. at 9. 


See 3 


. £ $ 
George Carlson of Chicago coaxed the cat 
into this picture and tripped the shutter 
of his Rolleicord with a piece of string. 


was made at f8, 1/200 sec. 


The delayed-action shutter of her Ikonta 


camera enabled Jeanne Labby of Coronado, 
Calif., to take this picture of herself. 


wits wi. ail 
Jack J. Zehrt of St, Louis, Mo., took this 
shot with a 4x5 Graphic. Exposure was |/50 
sec. at f 22. He calls it "The Lost Tread.” 














Handy Shelf for Bottles 
N old dictaphone rack, with its 
d rounded holders for records, makes 
a very convenient shelf to hold bottled 
solutions and long cans of chemicals. The 
rack must be bent 
slightly to hold some 
of the larger con- 
tainers, but will take 
average ones with 
no alterations. 

If you don’t find 
a rack of this type 
available, you can 
make a similar one 
by mounting a number of tin cans on a 
wooden frame. Cut out the tops and bot- 
toms, and cut each can down one side. 
Then spread it out, and fasten in place. 
When solutions are kept in corked bot- 
tles for a long period of time, a rack of 
this type has the added advantage of 
holding the bottles horizontal so the corks 
don’t dry out and shrink. Thus it is ideal 
for storing small bottles of stock paper 
developer.—H. Klein, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Bottles in rack. 


Curtain Stretcher Makes 
Handy Film Drying Rack 


HERE is a top-notch film drying rack 

in almost every home—the ordinary 
curtain stretcher. I find the tiny pins 
very well suited to this use, especially 
when I have a lot of 





i [ cries 
film to develop at seeieenienll 
one time. Say 


There are pins 
enough on the cross 
pieces to accommo- 
date half a dozen 
packs of cut film. 
Just hang up each 
sheet by forcing one 
corner of it over a 
pin. The small hole that the pin makes 
can be kept in the margin of the film, 
where it will do no more damage than 
the marks resulting from the use of or- 
dinary clips—Frank H. Otwell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Celluloid Trimming Guide 

YHEN you have a number of prints 
W to trim, it is difficult to give them 
all equal and uniform margins without 
using a guide. You can make a guide 
easily, however, us- 
ing a strip of cellu- 


Pins hold films. 












loid about half an wae | 

inch wide and a bit |—~——4 

longer than _ the aS 

largest print you —Exekexs aS 

aaa to arian ; SSS 
Fasten the strip of SSS OSSS 

celluloid to the (eke owe ors 
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trimmer, parallel to 
the cutting edge and 
at a distance from the edge equal to the 
desired margin width. Adhesive tape 


Guide taped in place. 


will do to fasten the ends, leaving the 


center loose so a print can be slipped 
under it. 

The print to be trimmed is placed be- 
neath the guide and the edge of the 
picture area is lined up with the edge 
of the celluloid. The excess is trimmed 
off, and the print is turned to trim the 
next edge, etc. If you don’t happen to 
have a piece of celluloid at hand, sev- 
eral thicknesses of cellophane, folded to 
make a straight edge, will serve the same 
purpose. It takes only about thirty sec- 
onds to set up this gadget, and that much 
time is saved on the first print trimmed. 
—Ivan R. Neilsen, Angwin, Calif. 


Unbreakable Test Light 


OU can make a handy battery test 

light that is practically unbreakable 
by mounting an ordinary flashlight bulb 
in an electric light plug with a rubber 
shank. The shank 
affords ample pro- 
tection to the bulb, 
and the plug can be 
inserted in the side 
of the battery case 
for testing. 

For use with bat- 
tery cases that have 
no side outlets, sim- 
ply slip an ordinary 
receptacle plug onto 
the prongs and insert it in place of the 
flashbulb. First, solder a short length of 
wire to the bottom connection of the lamp 
base. Then solder another to the side 
of the base. Pull these wires through the 
plug, so the bulb is firmly seated in its 
shank. Connect one wire to each of the 
contact screws. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the tester, with part of the 
shank cut away to show how the bulb is 
inserted.—L. T. Beggs, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Tester with socket cut 
away to show bulb. 


Kills Reflections from 


Rangefinder Eyepiece 
§ pe a rangefinder of the type de- 
signed to be clipped onto the cam- 
era will have a chrome-finished eyepiece. 
The light reflected from this bright sur- 
face can be very disturbing when the 
rangefinder is in use, but the eyepiece 
can be blackened to prevent the reflec- 
tion. It may be that flat black paint of 
the right type isn’t handy, but black 
masking tape will serve as well or better. 
A circular piece of the tape, approxi- 
mately the size of the eyepiece, is pressed 
onto the convex surface with a small 
blunt instrument of some sort, so that the 
tape adheres to both the valleys and the 
ridges of the corrugated surfaces. The 
outside edge and the opening for the 
viewing lens can be trimmed with a sharp 
razor-blade. Then it is a good idea to 
paint around the outside edge of the tape 
with clear nail polish, to seal it against 
wear or moisture—Charles L. Shackle- 
ford, Porum, Okla. 





Diaphragm Control Rod 
SERS of reflex cameras can reduce 
the time it takes to set their cameras 
by rigging up a diaphragm control rod, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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Notches on case mark different apertures. 


tion. This device is especially valuable 
when used in conjunction with a single- 
lens reflex, as it enables you to focus with 
the lens wide open and then stop down 
quickly to make the exposure. 

For the rod, I soldered a nail to the iris 
diaphragm ring, so that the head of the 
nail would stick up above the top of the 
camera. The nail rubs against a protrud- 
ing ridge on the box, and I filed a notch 
in the ridge at each stop. The nail clicks 
as it passes each notch, making it un- 
necessary to look at the lever at all. I 
just count the clicks to stop down to the 
correct aperture.—J. M. Bigelow, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Keeps Towel Handy 
T’S annoying to grope around in the 
darkroom for a towel when you want 
to dry your hands before handling 
printing paper, so I rigged up a device 
which keeps the towel within easy reach 
when needed. Get two small pulleys, 
fasten one to the ceiling right above 
the place where you want the towel and 
the other across the ceiling by the wall. 
String a piece of cord through the pul- 
leys, tie a lead fishing-weight on one 
end and the towel on the other. Pull 
the towel down to where you can reach 
it easily, then tie a small nail in the 
cord below the pulley so the towel will 

go just so high and no higher. 

A film clip can be used to hold the 
towel on the end of the cord, and when 
this method is used you can change or 
remove towels easily. The same sort of 
pulley system can be used for your ther- 
mometer, pencils, etc. The pulleys and 
counterweights are more satisfactory 
than elastic bands, since the latter tend 
to stretch and wear out with use.— 
Frank Ingels, Tulsa, Okla. 


Making Your Own Groundglass 

N easy way to make your own diftfus- 

ers and focusing panels is to grind 
glass yourself, using auto valve grinding 
compound. A convenient grinder for this 
purpose is a half-pint fruit jar, rubbed 
against the glass with a circular motion. 
An 8x10 groundglass can be made in 
about half an hour by this method.—Jo- 
seph Schwei, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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R. C. P., Canyon, Calif.—This picture 
has many more good points than bad, but 
it could have been improved by better 
use of the pillar and archway for fram- 





Photo by R. C. P. 


Left: A slight change in 
camera angle often will 
enable the photographer 
to obtain better framing. 





ing. Both girls are 
looking off to the 
left of the picture, 
but the line of the 
pillar gives an abrupt edge to that side 
of the print. It would have been better 
to leave this side of the picture unframed, 
changing your camera position slightly. 
This change in angle of view also would 
have made it easy to eliminate the start 
of the second archway at the right of the 
picture, obtaining a stronger frame on 
that side as shown in the artist’s sketch. 
One more point—while your subjects 
seem happy, their balance on the rail 
appears to be somewhat insecure. This 
feeling should have been avoided for a 
more pleasing effect. 
* x *~ 
C. H. W., East Hartford, Conn.—Your 
red filter has brought out a fine cloud 
formation that fits into the picture very 


Photo by C. H. W. 


well, and has darkened the rest of the 
scene to make the white lighthouse stand 
out sharply. This is all to the good, but 
the pile of rocks in the foreground pre- 
sents a problem. Because it is so large 
and so sharp, it draws attention away 
from the main scene. Yet it serves a 
useful purpose by giving depth to the 
picture. It would have been better to 
use something else for this—something 
that would contribute to the composition 
of the picture and help give an illusion 
of depth at the same time. An old piling, 
standing up in the sand, might have per- 
formed the same purpose without seem- 
ing out of key with the rest of the pic- 
ture. The figure of a person standing at 
the side of the picture area might have 
been used in the same manner. For tips 
on using foreground material to improve 
the composition of your pictures, see the 
article on page 51. 
* * * 

J. D., Jr., Crawford, N. Y.—At first 
glance, your picture seems to show a train 
standing still in the station. The lack 
of passengers on the platform doesn’t fit 
in well with this interpretation, how- 
ever, and closer inspection reveals that 











Photo by J. D., dr. 


the smoke is being blown backward as 
though the train were moving swiftly. 
Subsequent reading of your title, 
“Through Express,” proves that this is the 
case. All this is unfortunate—a picture 
of a moving object should not require 
reading of the title to find out that it is 
in motion. The action should speak for 
itself, or the picture has missed the mark. 
One thing that kills the action in this 
shot is placement of the main subject in 
the dead center of the picture area. Ob- 
jects that are not centered convey move- 
ment much more readily. Your shutter 
speed of 1/200 second has stopped the 
movement very well, perhaps too well. 
It might have been better to shoot at 
1/50 second or so, to get a slight blur 
that would help show motion. 
* ” * 


C. H. R., Las Animas, Colo.—The gen- 
eral quality of your print is good, al- 
though more contrast in the sky would 
have made the clouds stand out better. 


Photo by C. H. R. 


What it seems to need most is something 
to bind it together. Each of the four 
horses is facing in a different direction, 
with his head at a different level. This 
makes the picture rather confusing. It 
would not be objectionable if the horses 
were but a small part of a landscape, but 
here they dominate the picture and are 
its only source of interest. A better ef- 
fect could have been obtained by catch- 
ing all of them with their heads in the 
air, looking in the same direction, or all 
grazing contentedly in the field. There 
seems to be little point to the picture as 
it is, in spite of the technical efficiency 
with which the negative was exposed and 
the print produced. 
* * * 

R. E. H., Meadville, Pa.—You had a 
good idea in framing the American flag 
through the wheel of a cannon for this 
shot, but the frame takes up far too much 
space in proportion to the main subject 
of your picture. You could have obtained 
a more desirable effect by moving closer 
to the cannon, so that the opening be- 
tween the spokes would appear larger in 
relation to the picture area. Although 
this would not have made the flag enough 
bigger to be noticeable, it would have 
placed it in a sky area so that it would 
not be crowded in by the wheel. Some 
improvement can be made in printing the 
negative you now have, by burning-in 
the sky area at the upper left corner of 
the print. This would help hold the eye 
in the picture, and focus attention down 
toward the flag. The main criticism, 
however, concerns the amount of space 
devoted to the frame in comparison with 
the subject matter itself. It often is de- 
sirable to show a subject by shooting 
through some appropriate frame, but the 
frame shouldn’t be permitted to dominate 
the picture. 











ON THE evening of August 17th, more than 


: 20,000 Eastman Kodak employees jammed 
EWS the Red Wing Stadium in Rochester as 
: high military and naval officers presented 


the Army-Navy Production Award to ali 







































































NEW product, Liquid Flemish Toner, of he explained. “We are making as many 
Lf the concentrated selenium type, has been binocvlars in one month now as we formerly 
announced by Agfa Ansco to take the place made in a year, byt our facilities and work- 
of their older Flemish Toner marketed in men must be allotted to many other military 
pow:er form. The two main advantages of instruments in equal demand. We have 
the new liquid toner are shorter toning times aided other manufacturers to get into pro- 
and better exhaustion characteristics. Be- duction on these models, but the demand is 
sides its normal dilution of 1 to 3, it can much greater than the immediate supply. 
also be used in higher dilutions up to 1 to 7. Right now the sale of civilian binoculars to 
Initial toning time will then be approx- the Navy will save lives and ships.” 
imately one minute, and about 100 8x10 
prints can be toned béfore the toning time USERS OF 16 mm sound and silent educa- 
reaches four minutes. Agfa Ansco Liquid tional fils are invited to write for the new 
Flemish Toner is packaged in 8 and 382 DeVry Educational Film catalogue. Films are 
ounce bottles, which sell for $1.00 and $2.25, classified as to scbject, and an alphabetical 
respectivel index makes selections easy. Teachers’ L°s- 
son Plans are furnished with the films. 
REDUCTION in the price of the Uniflash Many subjects can be rented for as low as Eastman Kodak president T. J. Har- 
camera from $5.50 to the Fair Trade min $1.00 yer reel This catalogue is free to grave, flank: d by army and navy officers, 
imum of $3.98 has recently been announced users of educational films—25 cents. to addresses employees at presentation. 
by the Universal Camera Corporation. This others. For your copy, write to DeVry Films 
price change was made to enable the man & Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
. to meted to cleat ye a seam — yh or cago, Ill. Rochester units of the Eastman Kodak 
lereDy icqulre mucn nheedet Space or lel ‘ < , Thiac a rate ‘ rar ic give 
expanding war production program. The ANNOUNCEMENT has been received that ee ir Wobeetion co ae 
camera features built-in flash synchroniza- Gem Photo Supply Company, Inc., has been — equipment. Presentation ceremonies were 
tion, with a synchroflash unit that can be appointed Eastern sales representative for preceded by a band concert and addresses 
quickly detached for easier carrying and the Scientific Trimming Board, a modern by Thomas J Hargrave president of the 
daytime pictures It takes the UniveX No. improved trimmer with special patented fea- company : “and Hon , Samuel BR. . Dicker 
000 film, which is priced at 14 cents per roll tures. The board is made of finest quality Mavor of the City of RP achoator ‘The pen- 
The Uniflash camera is available at the new birch, brightly finished in navy blue, and savant was presented by Brig. Gen Herman 
price at photo dealers, department stores, has heavy white measuring markers which W. Schull. U. S. Army Ordnance Dept 
sporting goods houses, and drug chains make it easy to read in the darkroom. An ’ fs epee : ‘ 
Descriptive liternture may be obtained direct adjustable sliding guide can be regulated to ART CENTER Chicago recently moved into 
from the Universal Camera Corp., 28 West accommodate any size paper, and a safety its new quarters at 32 West Randolph 
23rd St., New York, N. Y ‘“no-drop” knife allows freedom of both Street (entire 21st floor). The 4th Annual 
hands and prevents accidental injuries. The Exhibit of Members Work was held in con- 
THE NEW 1943 catalogue published by board is available in 8”, 10”, “ 12” sizes. junction with the opening, with exhibits in 
‘astle Films is now available to home movie Prices and other information can be ob- graphic arts, design, package design, adver- 
collectors Printed in two colors, illustrated tained from the Gem Photo Supply Ca.,, FRe,. tising layout, typography, and photography. . 
an isting ore ~ ever before t 97 sroar ay, Ne rf) y 
Sor a ear ie a Oe ee MOVIE MAKERS who have 16 mm silent 
news, sports, adventure, civilian defense PHOTOGRAPHERS who have occasion to and sound films in perfect condition can ex- 
travel, old time movies, and cartoons, many touch up their films and prints in order to change them for latest releases through 
of the latter being available in color as well improve picture quality will be interested in Better Films, 742 New Lots Ave. Brooklyn, 
as. black-and-white \ free copy of the the Photrix Retouching Set. This outfit con- N. Y., for a small fee. A catalogue of avail- 
catalogue can be obtained without charge by sists of two %-ounce bottles of Photrix able films for. sale and exchange, and fur- 
writing to Castle Films, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Analyne Dye, in neutral gray and sepia ther information on the exchange plan and 
Plaza, New York, N. Y shade, and one bottle of retouching dye re- fees will be sent on request to Better Films 
mover. The latter permits the removal of at the above address, 
ANOTHER group of items for the darkroom retouching dye from films or plates in case UNDER THE auspices of the Office of War 
has been announced by Merix Photo Com of error. This set is priced at $1.50 and can Information a second edition of Road to 
pany These a®e the DT—Dye Toners, be obtained from Intercontinental Marketing Victory: A Procession of Photographs of 
which work in single solution on any kind of Corp., 95 Mz — Ave. — York. N. Y.. the Nation at War will be sent to England. 
enlarging paper, contact paper, films, and and 500 N. Dearborn St., ‘hicage, Ill. The original exhibition, directed by Lt. 
slides. DT gives rich, full tones, and comes : Comm. Edward Steichen, U.S.N.R., with 
in ter hade vellow, yellow-green, blue AN EXHIBITION of pictures taken by A\l- text by Carl Sandburg, was seen by more 
green. blue, green, orange, magenta, blue- bert Greenfield and entitled, ‘Haiti in Pho- than 80,000 persons during its showing at 
red, light red ind dark red The three base tographs * was displayed during the month the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
colors—red, blue ind yellow—combine to of September at the New York Public Li- City It closed early in October, and will 
make five colors. Sizes and prices are as fol- brary. Mr. Greenfield has been decorated be sent on a tour of the country. Cities al 
lows: 16 oz., $1.50; 32 oz., $2.70; 1 gal with the National Order of Honor and Merit ready scheduled to show it are Detroit 
$8.00. Further information can be obtained by President Lescot of Haiti for his inter- Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, and. St. 
by writing to Merix Photo Company, Wrig- pretation of life in the French Negro Re- Louis The edition to be sent to England 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Il public through photography. will differ only in scale, which must. be 
; t er Ac ate "¢ sporte « t ( 
THE NAVY'S appeal for binoculars has A COMPILATION of 1,000 slide transpar- i. aan pe te ar wt pes which 
brought disappdinting results. The desired encies in cardboard ready-mounts has been will be amplified. A similar small exhibit 
types are confined to Bausch & Lomb and made available by Visual Art Service, 112 is being prepared for showing in localities 
Zeiss 6X 30 and 7X 50 models because facil- West 34th St., New York, N. Y. Each of that cannot accommodate the original. 
ities are available to keep them in repair the subjects, with the exception of art mas- 
No doubt many persons are buying wat terpieces, has been photographed in natural MANY new productions of real dramatic 
bonds in preference to turning in —~Y irs color. This complete library features places quality will be found listed in the new cata- 
in the belief that the government can thus of interest, history, nature and animal life, logue of 16 mm sound films (Volume 5) 
acquire the rlasses This is a mint iken ete., and a complete selection of art studies just announced by Post Pictures Corp., 723 $ 
idea, according to John F. Brandt of the by Bruno of Hollywood. The slides list at Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. In addition - 
Zausch & Lomb Optical Co “It is not a 50 cents each, and can be bought direct or a large number of .new short subjects are Le 
matter of money but of skilled personnel,” through local retail stores. listed. % 
CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS : 
H) Wr : Gt 
SALON | ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO REE | ANOWed [CHAINS OHS este > 
aii ieceatetaclasie Ti 
1942 New York Salon of Photography, The Camera| John W. Doscher, Director, The Qumnecn Club, 121 } to 
I aa id dl dtn. « arapucaiel ae: 4aira a tae a alia nes tae ee a West 68th St., New York, N. Y........-- tavevcael ae a | Oct. 15 ™ 1—Nov. 30_ “= 
3rd Annual Tri-State Salon of Photography, Am-|D. W. Godsey, Secretary, Amarillo Fiesagraphic | | yo 
arillo Photographic Society*..............e000. Society, 905-B Taylor St., Amarillo, Texas........| $1.00 _| a _ Oct. 15 |Nov. 1— 1—Nov. 14_ dc 
llth Annual Minneapolis Salon of Photography,|Robert McFerran, Salon Chairman, Minneapolis | 
Minneapolis Camera Club.........ccccccccccces Camera Club, 113 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn.) $1.00 4 Nov. 2 /|Dec. 6—Jan. 3 
7th Annual 100-Print Travel Salon, Metropolitan) Francis H. Rockett, Salon Director, M.C.C.C., Inc., 
Cones Ce Cee, Tiilies o cicckscvcesccsvccess 106 West 13th St., New York, N. Y.........ce000. $1.00 4 Nov. 5 | 
6th Southern Salon (International) of Photography, H. F. reg om Chairman, 33 Government Ave., 
ON a ws bende b Wieik wrebew ee Sear ees selec ate a ate $1.00 4 Nov. 14 |Dec. 6—Jan. 3 
5th Annual Springfield International Salon of Pho- — Seer Springfield Int'l Salon, “The George 
ll The George Walter Vincent Smith Art| Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, Springfield, | 
> elite eRe RT ehipstciel ME ia Mekedinecinst ec betenedbs@eiam bbe ced .»|_ $1.00 a | Dec. 5 _|Jan. 2—Jan. 24 _ 
8th Annual Des Sicheas Senpoantional Salon of Pho-\Waiter Vittum, Salon Director, Y.M.C.A., Des } 
tography, Y.M.C.A. Movie and Camera Club ee eee eT ere ecoe| C200 4 Dec. 15 |Jan. 1—Jan. 22 F 
10th International Salon of the Pictorial a John J. Jocking, Salon Secretary, 715 East 226th St.» 
EL MIP Sa tivéwern ab eddvledercieuserac ‘ I SY W865 466sctecekiwnecoacare cece! Feb. 2 |Mar. 1—Mar. 21 
- a *Salon conducted according ‘to the recommended practices of the P Photographic Society of America. ae 
See page 105 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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" Today, with the increasing demands upon Graf- 
‘= lex for equipment to aid our country’s Armed 
CN ® Services, you can speed the Victory by preserv- 
aa ing the inherent value of your present Graphic 

or Graflex Camera. Keep your camera operat- 
ng and looking like new, at moderate cost, through the 
Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 

Take your Graphic or Graflex Camera to your Graflex 
Dealer who will send it to us for inspection. Your cam- 
era will be examined carefully and our recommendations, 
together with a quotation of the cost, will be forwarded to 
your Dealer. If you approve, the necessary work will be 
done promptly by factory experts and technicians . . . and 





With Your Savings... Invest in America, Invest in Your Future 


... BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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‘ 8 
A Graflex craftsman begins inspection of a Speed 
Graphic which has been sent in for reNEWal 


Conserve for Victory...Take Advantage of 
the Graflex @csdomizyed RENEWAL Plan 


your camera will be returned bearing our stamp of ap- 
proval—the Graflex Gold Seal. 

And incidentally, though Christmas seems a long way 
off, the finest gift you could give the owner of a Graflex- 
made Camera, is a reNEWal! And now is the time to have 
the work done. For literature further describing the Graf- 
lex Customized reNEWal Plan, see your Dealer or write 
to The Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP1142, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., U. S. A. 

And to aid you in conserving time, materials and money 
in your photographic activities, get Graphic Graflex Pho- 
tography ($4) and Photographic Enlarging ($1.95) at 
your camera or book store. 


GRAFLEX 


AMERICAN-MADE 


. 2 ipntht 
eae 
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dependable products 
in their treld/ 


DeJUR “CRITIC” MODEL 40 EX- 
POSURE METER 


You won't go wrong 
when you use the 
DeJur “Critic.” No 
other meter tops the 
“Critic” in sensitiv- 
ity, versatility 

speed and construc- 
tion. Splendid for all 
types of photog- 
raphy — black-and- 
white or color, in- 
doors or out $18.75. 
Customed-de- 
signed case, $1.75. 





And for you movie fans! Try the DeJur 


“Critic’? Cine Model 40C Exposure Meter, 
especially designed for all types of motion 
picture wor $18.75. Custom-designed 
case, $1.75. 
DeJur Model SA. Photoelectric; for still and 
motion pictures by daylight and artificial light. 
Jeweled galvan ter movement, bakelite case. 
Reads direct in 4 stops from fl to {32; Weston 


mely sensitive. $13.75. 


speeds from .3 to 200. Ext 


Pigskin case, $1.40. 


DeJur “VERSATILE” ENLARGERS 
MODELS “1” AND “11” 


With either of these 
two enlargers, you get 
double value. You see, 
they may be used not 
only for enlarging but 
also for copying color 
photography, table- 
top photography and 
other purposes. Pat- 
ented Aero-Teck ven- 
tilation. Heat absorb 
ing filter, Dual con- 
trols. Interchangeable 
lens-board, Extra long 
bellows. Dustless neg 
ative carriers. Beauti 
fully designed, pre 





sion built, 

DeJur Versatile ‘*1”’ 
with film distortion 
and negative cor- 
rection $94.50 





a 
in ees 


DeJur Versatile ‘‘11,’"’ but without film dis- 


tortion and negative correction $67.50 





Both prices $2 ghe 


West of the Rocktes 










FOTOSHOP 


18-F East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Branch: 130-F West 32nd Street 
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UMMER resort areas are good places 

to take pictures for profit, even after 
the season has closed. If you live near 
one, plan on taking some winter scenes 
showing the summer visitors’ homes 
after the snow has fallen. Then get their 
addresses from the postoffice, and you 
will have no difficulty in making sales— 
particularly if your shots are made on 
the morning after a heavy snowfall.— 
Charles Hackett, Lincolnville Beach, 
Maine. 


OTOGRAPHIC cut-outs are easy to 
sell, and bring good prices. Mount an 
enlargement on a piece of plywood, and 
cut around it with a jig-saw. With a 
small block of wood as its base, such a 
cut-out will stand by itself. The edges 
and back should be given a coating of 
enamel in a suitable color—Mrs. H. L. 
Wright, Dixie, La. 
OU can make money by taking pic- 
tures for merchants to make up local 
sales booklets. Recently I made a set of 
shots for a businessman who sells elec- 
tric stoves. They showed the stoves in 
the homes of his customers. The prints 
were mounted in a book with the names 
of the buyers under each, and helped to 
boost sales. Of course it was necessary 
to get the pictures released by the own- 
ers before using them.—Corp. William 
H. Russ, March Field, Calif. 


O make money with my camera, I 

visit conventions and exhibits just 
before they are opened to the public. I 
can always get orders for pictures from 
several of the firms exhibiting —Dave 
Schilmeister, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ARGE photographs of points of in- 

terest in your locality, mounted in 
appropriate frames, make very attractive 
decorations for travel bureaus, municipal 
buildings, and club rooms. If you make 
up a few samples and take them around 
to these places, you can get many orders. 
You can use inexpensive frames which 
can be purchased at the variety store.— 
C. Douglas Wikle, Provo, Utah. 


AKING crowd shots of groups at 
M parties and dances brings a good 
profit. I am in a band that plays differ- 
ent towns each night of the week, with 
return engagements every two weeks. I 
always take my camera along for a shot 
or two of the crowd, and then bring back 
finished prints on the next engagement.— 
Slim Coxz, St. Albans, Vt. 


Gone workers where I am em- 
ployed are often interested in vari- 
ous charts, graphs, tables, and other ref- 
erence data for use in their work. By 
copying them, I can produce charts which 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 





are enlarged to fit the customer’s private 
notebook. Usually I borrow an original 
chart from an employee and make up a 
copy for him, at no charge, for the use 
of his material. Then I take orders from 
others. Be sure to check with company 
authorities to make certain you are not 
distributing information that is confiden- 
tial—Robert H. Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pasion puzzles made up from per- 
sonal photographs are a _ profitable 
sideline for the amateur photographer. 
Recently I photographed a neighbor’s dog, 
made up a 20x24 enlargement, and col- 
ored it with oils. Then I cut it up into 
a jigsaw puzzle. Within a few weeks I 
had several requests for similar puzzles. 
—Donald G. Palmer, Marysville, Pa. 


UNTERS like to have pictures of 

their bird dogs in action, and you 
can make a good profit by taking these 
shots to order. Go out with a friend and 
make a sample set of the dog pointing, 
retrieving, etc., and of the hunter shoot- 
ing. Give him the pictures to show to his 
friends, and you will get many orders — 
Thomas F. Martin, Westfield, N. C. 


HAVE been a patient at the sanato- 


rium here for the past two years, and 
have been able to pay my photographic 
expenses and make a little on the side by 
taking snapshots of the other patients and 
members of the staff. I let the patient 
select his own background. Although 
many patients have their own cameras, it 
is surprising to see how many will buy 
these sanpshots.—Walter E. Bishop, Wy- 
nantskill, N. Y. 
ROUPS who drive to work together 
in a “car pooling” agreement are 
good prospects for group pictures. They 
like to have snapshots of themselves do- 
ing this patriotic service. Sell these pic- 
tures at about fifty cents apiece, and you 
will find that they bring orders for more 
photographs of different kinds.—Louise 
Cohen, University City, Mo. 


HE amateur can pick up extra money 

by making copies of drivers’ licenses. 
Many motorists are glad of a chance to 
get a duplicate, so one can be kept in 
the car and another one carried in the 
wallet. They can be printed by direct 
contact in a printing frame.—Jack Burke, 
Lemoore, Calif. 





CASH IN ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you make money with your hobby? 
Write up your ideas briefly and send them 
in to Popular Photography. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each new one accepted. 
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a | use my Argus (3 
exclusively for color 
pictures” 
says: 


RICHARD K. WOOD 


of West Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Free lance photographer, naturalist and 
author whose Kodachromes are in con- 
stant demand by many of our national 
magazines. 





reproduced 
from 2 Kodachrome 
Richard K. Wood 


| pa 25 years, Dick Wood has photographed sports 
and wild life all over the country, and his articles 
on photography have been favorites with camera fans. 

Out of his quarter century of experience, Dick 
chose and uses the Argus C3 for color. He likes its 
coupled range finder, its color corrected F:3.5 lens, 
its built in flash synchronizer, and its reliability 
under all conditions. 


They’re getting scarce, but perhaps your Argus 
dealer still has one. 


BIG 32 PAGE 
BOOKLET 


“CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA” 


Write Dept. 1107 today 


for your copy. 
iY se 







ann arbor michigan 


Bine chlmervtcan -Made Cameras 























LL! 


FOR 


CAM 
AN 
EQUIPMENT 


Convert your idle photographic equip- 
ment into ready cash! The money you 
can obtain today will more than pay 
for new merchandise after the emer- 
gency. Fotoshop is prepared to pay 
TOP prices. Let us know what you 
have for approximate appraisal or 
shipping carton will be sent free on 
request for accurate appraisal. 





Fotoshop will also give you highest 
trade-in allowance towards the pur- 
chase of other equipment. But, 
whether you SELL or TRADE .. . 
consult Fotoshop first! 


BUY THE NEW FOTOSHOP WAY! 


Rapid turnover of stock, both in and 
out, makes it impractical for us to list 
individual items in our ads. To keep 
our clientele posted on current stock 
and prices, we prepare daily Special- 
ized Lists, available on request, which 
feature our day to day offerings 
Write for one or as many as desired. 
All merchandise listed is available as 
of date of mailing. 


USE THIS GUIDE! 


List List 
F-1 Miniature Cameras F-13 Graflex and Graflex 
F-2 35mm. Cameras Type Cameras 
F-3 35mm. Cameras F-14 Lenses 
with Range Finder F-15 Movie Cameras 
F-4 Leica, cameras, ac- F-16 Movie Projectors 
cessories F-17 Slide Projectors 
F-5 Contax, cameras, and Stereopticans 
accessories p — Projectors 
- nlergers 
- sy Lens Mefiex F-20 ioomee Meters 
7 win Lens Reflex &_51 Color Cameras 
F-8 '% 120 and 120 
: F-22 Stereo Cameras 
F-9 Film Pack, 6x9 F-23 View and Studio 
F-10 Film Pack, 9x12 Cameras 
F-11 Speed Graphics F-24 Misc. Dark Room 
F-12 116and616cameras Equipment 
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Send shipping carton (free) 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





"Club Within a Club" Provides 


Instruction for Members 


An opportunity for members to get val- 
uable instruction in picture taking is pro- 
vided by the “Two-Bit Club,” an organiza- 
tion of 15 to 20 serious amateurs within 
the Atlanta Camera Club of Atlanta, Ga. 
This group is primarily concerned with 
studio work—portraiture, still life, charac- 
ter studies, etc. Its program is one that 
could be used to advantage by many groups 
of photographers within larger organiza- 
tions. 

The name of the club is derived from 
the dues, which are two-bits (25 cents) per 
meeting. This goes to pay models’ fees, 
and any temporary surplus is held to make 
up for future deficiencies. The leader of 
the club is Leonid Skvirsky, one of the coun- 
try’s best known photographers, who lec- 
tures, proposes problems, and keeps the 
programs rolling Other qualified members 
of the main club also offer instruction and 
help. 

Meetings are held twice a month, in an 
improvised studio donated for the purpose 
by one of the members. At each session, 
five of the members are selected to pose 
and light the subject—and to return to the 
next meeting with completed prints. The 
rest sit on the sidelines. The prints are 
criticized by Mr. Skvirsky and the group in 
general at the next meeting, and a new 
group of five are chosen to do the work. 
This provides each member with an oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing. 





Quiz Session Is Popular 
An interesting stunt, a quiz program sim- 


ilar to that broadcast on “Information 
Please was presented at a recent meeting 
of the Mission Camera Club of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Five members were selected 


as “experts” for the evening, and were 
asked questions on various phases of pho- 
tography. The feature met with fine re- 
sponse 


Contest Entrants Encouraged 


President Bert Buzzell of the Peninsula 
Camera Club of San Mateo and Burlingame, 
Calif., reports that his organization is do- 
ing all it can to encourage new members 
to enter prints in contests conducted by 
magazines and newspapers. “There's noth- 
ing more encouraging to the average pho- 
tographer than winning a prize or just get- 
ting an honorable mention,” he says. 

Other clubs also are encouraging com- 
petition. Among them is the Y.M.C.A. Cam- 
era Club of Des Moines, lowa, which has 
been represented by three winners in a con- 
test conducted by the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 


Permanent Exchanges Wanted 


The Foothill Camera Club is out to get 
a collection of prints from other organiza- 
tions all over the country. The plan is to 
trade salon prints or. prize-winners in 
monthly competitions. Any club which 
wishes to trade one of its prints for one 
by a Foothill club member should write the 
club secretary, Box 69, Pasadena, Calif.— 
or just send a print along to the club at 
that address. Charles T. Hill, new editor 
of the club's bulletin, guarantees an ex- 
change print by return mail. 


Aid in Darkroom Technique 


A workable plan to help club members 
develop better darkroom technique has been 
put into operation with success by the De- 
troit Photographic Guild. As presented by 
the editor of the Toledo Camera Club’s 
monthly journal, the idea is for all active 
members of the club to list their “working 
nights’’ in the darkroom in the club bulle- 
tin. This enables new members who wish 
to pick up a few pointers to telephone and 
find if it is O.K. to drop in as an onlooker 
or a “‘guest worker.” 


Vacation Kodachromes Shown 


As a fall meeting feature, the California 
Camera Club of San Francisco, Calif., has 
announced a Vacation Kodachrome Night. 
The showing is to be made up of each 
member’s selection of his best slides. A 
“print criticism” session with projected 
Kodachromes as the pictures of the evening 
was held recently by the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society. 





Photography Classes Held 


Several clubs have announced fall courses 
in photography. Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club, Mather Tower, Chicago, Ill., will hold 
its semi-annual School of Photography, 
with ten Tuesday-night lectures beginning 
on October 13. Courses also are being pre- 
sented by The Tripod Club of Central 
Branch YMCA, Brooklyn, N.Y., and The 
Cleveland Photographic Society. 


Club Has Radio Program 


The Seattle Photographic Society has a 
regular radio program, “Your Camera 
Club,” heard every Monday night at 8 
o'clock over Station KEVR, 1090 on the 
dial. The program is conducted by a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, with a new guest speaker 
each night. 


Mt. Vernon Club Wants Exhibits 


The Mt. Vernon Camera Club of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., wants to get in touch with other 
clubs which still have open dates for their 
loan exhibits. Mail should be sent to the 
secretary at the club address, 232 Castleton 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ill 

The club boasts two vice-presidents, each 
with special duties. Thomas Johnson is 
vice-president in charge of still photog- 
raphy, and James Simmons is vice-presi- 
dent directing movie work. 


We Hear... 


'T HAT members of the Dixie Camera Club 

of Tampa, Florida, are busy working on 
a print exhibit which will soon be ready for 
exchange with other clubs. Arrangements 
for exchange can be made by writing Bill 
Lynn, General Delivery, Tampa. 

The Camera Club of Bloomington, IIL, 
still has some open dates for its 25-print 
traveling salon. Clubs interested can get 
in touch with H. J. Ensenberger, Print Di- 
rector, West Side Square, Bloomington, Il. 
Incidentally, new print labels for the Bloom- 
ington club are now on the press, with a 
special design in colored ink on a colored 
stock for a two-tone effect. 

Officers of the Plainfield Camera Club, 
Plainfield, N.J., have been elected for the 
coming year. They are George Leggett, 
president ; William Housum, vice-president; 
J. B. MekKeon, treasurer; and D. Linster, 
secretary. Correspondence should be di- 
rected to the secretary at 109 Summit Ave., 
N. Plainfield, N.J. 

The American Photography and Color 
Association, specializing in the field of color 
photography, is now in its second season. 
The secretary is Irving Friedensohn, 1963 
Ryer Ave., New York City. 

The Aurora Camera Club of Aurora, IL, 
has opened its 1942-43 season. Meetings 
are held at 7:30 p.m. on the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month in the G.A.R. 
building. Officers are A. W. Willing, presi- 
dent; H. Highley, vice-president; and G. E. 
Hansen, 461 Walnut St., Aurora, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Movie clubs having 8mm films they are 
interested in trading are invited to ex- 
change lists of subjects with S. A. Kustin, 
2937 Biddle Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Mounts smaller than the standard 16x20 
are being used by Alameda Photographie 
Society of Alameda, Calif., for print criti- 
cism sessions, etc. Both 14x18 and 11x14 
are employed. The smaller mounts make 
8x10 prints look like they are really some- 
thing—although there are difficulties when 
a picture turns out to be suitable for salon 
purposes. Then a new print is the only 
remedy. 

New quarters are now being enjoyed by 
the Parkchester Camera Club of Bronx, 
New York. The club has taken over the 
entire first floor at 1510 White Plains Road, 
and has. five rooms for printing and enlarg- 
ing, one room for drying, and its own 
studio. In addition to its regular meetings 
on the first and third Thursdays of the 
month, the organization is holding a series 
of lectures on photography every Tuesday 
evening through the Fall. Correspondence 
should be directed to Miss Shelley Berger, 
1491 Metropolitan Ave., Bronx, N. Y. or to 
the secretary at the club address. 


Is POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY on your club's 
mailing list? Send us your bulletins and 
let us know what you are doing. This de- 
partment is yours, for the exchange of news 
and ideas of interest to amateur phetogra- 
phers everywhere in the United States.—te 
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e STRONG, STURDY CONSTRUCTION Es \ 


Dp MR a / 
e ROTATING GLASSLESS NEGATIVE CARRIERS - riff aM / Py Fi / 


e OVERSIZE DOUBLE CONDENSERS 
e EFFICIENT HEAT DISSIPATION 
e LIGHT TIGHT LAMP HOUSE 


e VERSATILE DISTORTION 
CONTROL 


e PERFECT COUNTER 
BALANCE 


e LONG BELLOWS 


e HORIZONTAL HEAD 
EXTENSION 


e ALL THESE FEATURES distinguish 
the F-R ENLARGER as a precision 
instrument of great versatility. 
Flawless performance through the 
complete repertoire of enlarging 
operations enables every photog- 
rapher to produce superior prints 
from even the most difficult negative. Leading 
dealers everywhere feature F-R products. 


For All Negatives Up To 
And Including 2!/4 x 3'/%4 


TABLE MODEL 
$46.75 
TRIPOD MODEL 


$59.50 


(Prices do not include lens) 


Choose the model that best suits 
your needs. You must be satis- 
fied — the F-R money-back 
guarantee is your assurance of 
photography's finest, always. 


FeR FIXOL .... 


Concentrated liquid acid _fixing- 
hardening solution. A ready-to- 
use, crystal clear, acid fixing 
solution is prepared in only thirty 
seconds by merely diluting Fixol 
with water. 

Complete with F-R Hardener. 


F-R 19... 


Concentrated developer for all 
papers. Adelicately balanced print 
developer offering maximum tonal 
range, sparkling highlights and 
easily controlled development. 














FREE! 


Fink 


Bunnsee wnat ttt TEE HEHE 


Ss F-R Enlarger Brochure. 
(Pa Roselieve Pre 
' R COMPANT, tae. — S" Sante 

Dept. Pit 
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SHOW YOUR PICTURES 
at their Best . . . on 
the Same Quality 

RADIANT SCREENS . . of 





*% U. S. NAVY 
% U. S. ARMY 

% ARMY AIR CORPS 
% U.S. MARINES 


and many other Government 
Agencies 

For War Training 

For Recreation 

For Production 





Training 
For Civilian 

Defense 
The choice of Radiant Screens by such critical judges 
of quality tells the story of Radiant superiority s 
the many exclusive advantages of the RADIANT 
AUTOMATIC models the brilliance and clar- 
ity of pictures shown on Radiant’s “‘Hy-Flect’”’ glass- 
beaded screen surface the way Radiant Screens 
“stand up.’’ Yau, too, may enjoy these same ad 
vantages Ask your dealer to show you a RADIANT 


screen 
Illustrated Folder and Screen Fabric Sample FREE. 
Write for it! 


See War and Victory on a Radiant Screen! 








f 


FOTOSHOP BUYS AS WELL AS SELLS! 
Turn Your Equipment Into CASH! Fotoshop will pay TOP prices. 
The cash you can get for your present equipment today will 
more than pay for new equipment after the emergency. If you 
wish to trade, we will give you highest allowance. Whether you 
SELL or TRADE — CONSULT FOTOSHOP FIRST! Let us know 
what you have for approximate appraisal. Shipping carton sent 
free on request for accurate appraisal 


Yours for the asking! 


The FOTOSHOP BULLETIN 


Contains page after page of sensational values in new and used 
cameras and equipment. Used as a guide to better photographic 
r values by tens of thousands of photo fans. Write for 





" your copy. It's free 
NGA) 42nd street 
































Photography in the RAF 


(Continued from page 21) 














the RAF schools of photography, their 
knowledge has proved invaluable, for it 
is only by the skill and experience of 
trained men that the new equipment can 
be maintained and used to the best ad- 
vantage. Members of the WAAF are 
proving very successful in photographic 
work. 

The uses of air photography in war 
are legion; we can describe only a few 
of the more important. 

Bomber Command is concerned with 
locating the target and recording the ac- 
tual attack, so that success may be estab- 
lished beyond doubt. Since vast areas 
are covered, the checking of targets is a 
colossal task, but it must be carefully 
carried out so that the crews may be 
shown, before they leave the ground, ex- 
actly what the target looks like, even 
when highly camouflaged. Photography 
is also a regular part of the bombing 
routine. The camera, automatically op- 
erated by the bomb release switch, takes 
a complete run of photographs of the 
whole bombing operation. Photography 
is not restricted to day bombing only, for 
by the aid of a powerful flash bomb and 
the ever adaptable F-24, the results of 
our night attacks can often be checked 
in every detail. We know where every 
aircraft dropped its bombs, and in many 
cases we can spot the actual bomb bursts. 
It is rarely possible, however, to get suf- 
ficient detail in a night photograph for 
actual damage assessment; this must be 
left to the reconnaissance aircraft which 
will follow up next day. The informa- 
tion obtained enables the Air Ministry 
to issue a bulletin like this: “Severe 
damage to the biggest assembly shop of 
the Heinkel Aircraft Works is revealed 
by the latest picture taken of Rostock 
after its four nights of sustained attack 
by the RAF.” 

In daylight reconnaissance, Coastal 
Command may need photographs to 
identify and locate the positions of ene- 
my shipping. The navigator is consid- 
erably aided in this work by still an- 
other adaptation of the F-24. A “while- 
you-wait” developing unit is built into 
his camera and he can get a picture of 
the target within two minutes of making 
an exposure. 

Bomber and Coastal Commands also 
require records of low level bombing at- 
tacks, sometimes not more than 50 feet 
from the ground. From this height a 
vertical shot, even with a wide angle 
lens, would cover only a very small area, 
and the great speed of the aircraft would 
result in a very blurred picture such as 
you see from a fast moving train when 
another and equally fast one is going the 
other way. The difficulty has been over- 
come by attaching a mirror to the lens. 
This mirror is set at 45° to the lens axis, 
and when directed backwards under the 
tail of the aircraft, will secure a picture 
of the target that has just been attacked. 

The photographers of the RAF are lo- 
cated in various parts of the war zones. 
Their jobs may range from a single pho- 


tograph of a railway siding to a thousand 
photographs mapping an entirely un- 
charted territory. Their headquarters 
may be either a train of mobile dark 
rooms in the field or a specially planned 
building at the home base. 

The camera equipment ranges from 
F-24’s with 3%4-inch lens and 5-inch by 
5-inch negative to F-8’s and F-52’s with 
their special 40-inch telephotos covering 
negatives 84% inches by 7 inches. In 
peace time, air survey could be carried 
out in an orderly and leisurely manner 
by floating up and down the area to be 
surveyed at heights such as 5,000 feet 
and speeds of some 120 m.p.h. But such 
risks can hardly be taken in wartime 
and flying speeds are more likely to be 
in the neighbeurhood of 300 m.p.h. As 
for the ceiling, it has been raised to 
nearly 40,000 feet, and it is from these 
great altitudes that the long focus lenses 
are used to produce photographs of the 
necessary scale. 

At these great heights our aircraft 
penetrate far into enemy territory, where 
they photograph whole districts in broad 
daylight, remaining invisible to the ene- 
my so long as they avoid those particular 
altitudes where the tell-tale condensa- 
tion trail will give them away. 

Reconnaissance photography is carried 
out on such a large scale that hand 
processing and printing is impracticable. 
Only automatic machines are capable of 
handling the hundreds of negatives and 
thousands of prints that are required 
every day. In fact the processing unit 
is not unlike that of a motion picture 
laboratory. It handles great lengths of 
film, and the latest sensitometric meth- 
ods are used to ensure results of the 
highest possible quality. 

The Army also has co-operation re- 
connaissance personnel who are the eyes 
of the Army in warfare and are always 
on the watch for enemy movements. 
Speed is of vital importance if the best 
use is to be made of this information, and 
special processing sections are pushed 
up as closely as passible to the actual 
front line. Magazines are dropped by 
parachute to avoid landing delay, and a 
special rapid processing equipment is in- 
stalled—so that the Interpretation Officer 
may get prints within 10 minutes of the 
magazine arriving in the processing sec- 
tion. This special processing is done in 
a spiral type processing tank, and the 
technique involves the use of highly con- 
centrated solutions, which give adequate 
development in 14% minutes. The nega- 
tives are printed wet on specially pre- 
pared paper. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
applications of photography in the RAF 
is the use of the cine-camera gun for re- 
cording actual aerial combat and for 
training fighter pilots. When used in 
actual combat these cameras provide in- 
contestable proof of enemy aircraft be- 
ing shot to pieces, and many extracts 
have been included as “highlights” in 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SHUTTERS AND LENSES 


Photography is vitally important in modern warfare in the air, on 
land and sea. Our 30 years’ experience, technical and production 
facilities are being devoted to the manufacture of Ilex shutters, lenses 


and other precision optical instruments for Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 
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ILEX OPTICAL CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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News & Comments 
about Photography 
and Photographers 


Conducted by 
H. P. SIDEL, director 
of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


® My Public 

After last month’s initial ‘“Who’s Who” 
column, it’s apparent that photographers 
Thanks for 
it was both 





spend their spare time writing. 
the bouquets and brick-bats ; 
encouraging and enlightening. 


® For the Duration 


Like many an_up and coming photog- 
Navy 


rapher, Harold B. Osborn, U. S. 
Photographer ist Class 
(recent School of Modern 
Photography graduate) is 
keeping his lens eye sharp 
on Uncle Sam’s time as 
a photography instructor. 
To young men of military 
age, the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps offer great 
opportunities to make full 
use of their photographic 
talents in the service of 
their country. It’s great training for young 
men eager for photographic careers after 
the duration. Happy to the man (64 at 
last count), are the former School of Mod- 
ern Photography students now in active 
service as military photographers and in- 
structors. Now studying basic photography 
at the School are many others, eager for 
the opportunity to earn consideration for 
petty officer or “non-com” rank as photog- 
raphers. 


7 . 
® Assignment with Keppler 

Excitement runs high when dynamic 
cigar-chewing, ace advertising photographer, 
Victor Keppler takes a group of his School 
of Modern Photography students on a field 
trip assignment. Maybe it’s an assignment 
at St. Nick’s Ring to shoot 
prize fighters in action, or 
an outdoor shot, requir- 
ing several models and 
holding forth the nerve- 
wracking prospect of a 
huge crowd of watchers. 
Students are loud in their 
praise of Keppler’s razor- 
sharp action, the myriad 
of professional tricks of 
“the trade” that slip past Keppler’s ever 
present cigar. 

At your columnist’s suggestion Keppler 
has crowded dozens of his suggestions for 
“On Assignment” shooting onto paper, It 
makes tremendously interesting reading, 
earrying hints on how to work under loca- 
tion conditions, under stress, how to handle 
models on difficult assignments, etc. Also 
discussed is the moot subject of synchro- 
sunlight flash on which Keppler is an out- 
standing authority. Want a copy? Use 
the coupon below, 


® Photography's Dali 


Artist Alan Fontaine’s photographs (see 





es 
VICTOR KEPPLER 





opposite page) have attracted treme sndous 
interest. Writes Harper’s Bazaar, ‘Fon- 
taine at five made his first masterful crayon 


drawing, at 17 he gave his first one man 
show.”’ His recent conversion from crayon 
to camera at the ripe age of 23 is photog- 
raphy’s gain. At The School of Modern 
Photography his assimilation of instruction 
amazes his teachers. Fontaine makes a 
fetish of textures; cloth, tree barks, etc.; 
—uses an amazing conglomeration of ma- 
terials to obtain his Dali-like backgrounds. 
Young Fontaine plans his pictures with the 
painstaking care of a veteran. Even his 
models receive a thorough explanation of 
his plans (good adi ice at all times.—Ed.). 
Fontaine uses a 5”x7” view camera with a 
14” lens. 
Cau eum cap ame a=p me me me ee oe oe ee ee eee 
H. P. SIDEL, 

THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 

136 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me a free copy of “Keppler on 
Assignment.” 
Name ...... . ephiah nde ee ee 
Oc ccccwesseoer eee ee) Peer 
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Notes on the Salon Section 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This splendid photograph, 
inspector examining 
wing pan:ls—tips of the huge wings of the 
famous Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses— 
was taken by Richard Hubbell, Assistant 
Public Relations Manager of the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 5%” Zeiss Tessar lens. a was 
by synchronized flash, 1/50 second at f 22, 
with two Wabash Press 40 flashbulbs. 


which shows an 
completed outboard 


PAGE 39—COMPOSER AND SON 
Fritz Henle of New York, N. iY. made this 


aa le a % g picture with a 2 Ywx2% tollei- 
flex and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The 
exposure we as 1/50 second at f 11 on Eust- 
man Super-XX film. 


PAGE 40—COLUMNS 


The photograph by G. FE. Kidder Smith was 
taken in Athens, Greece, with a 34x44 
Zeiss Juwel A camera and 15 cm Zeiss Tes- 
sar f 4.5 lens. A red filter was used to pro- 
duce a dark sky, and the exposure was 1 
second at f 32 on Eastman Panatomic film. 
The camera was placed near the ground on 
its case to get the low viewpoint which por- 
trays the dramatic approach to the build- 
ing. 

Flovd A. Rogers took this photorgaph at 
the Battle Creek Sanit: arium., Battle Creek, 
Mich. He used a +X314 Voigtlander 
Bessa and 10.5 cm He Pd f: 3.5 lens. Ex- 
posure With a medium yellow filter was 
1/50 second at f 11 on Agfa Superpan Su- 
preme film. 


PAGE 41—HOT 


Lawrence Finver spotted these street pav- 
ers one day during his lunch hour. Certain 
that he had found good picture material, he 
brought his camera to work next day, but 
rain prevented his making any shots. After 
several days’ wait, he finally succeeded in 
obtaining this fine photograph, a prize-win- 
ner in the 1941 PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Pic- 
ture Contest. Finver used a 2144x2% Rol- 
leiflex and 7.5 ecm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
Exposure was determined by meter, and 
made on Eastman Super-XX film. 

The photograph by I. Clair Harmon was 
made at a copper smelting and refining 
plant in Utah. He used a 4x5 De: —-s 
Triampro and 5%” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 
lens. The illumination was provided by the 
molten metal, a shaft of sunlight coming 
through the roof of the building and three 
Wabash Press 40 flashbulbs in extension re- 
flectors near the camera. Exposure was 10 
seconds at f 11 on Agfa Superpan Press 
film. This picture was a prize-winner in 
the 1941 PoPpULAR PHoTOGRAPHY Contest. 


PAGE 42—SCOUT 


No technical data are available on these 
U. S. Army Signal Corps’ photographs, 
which show soldiers on motorcycle in Ar- 
kansas army maneuvers. 


PAGE 43—WAR WORKER 


Eileen Darby, New York City, took this 
picture in Washington, D. C She used a 
2144x2% Rolleiflex and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens. Exposure was made by flash to 
illuminate the subject, 1/10 second at f 2 
on Eastman Super-XX film, 


PAGES 44-45—FROM THE WINDOW 


These pictures by Hubert A. Lowman were 
all taken from the windows in his office. He 
used a 4x5 Speed Graphic, 5144” Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens, and Eastman Super-XX film. 

Mid-Morning. Exposure, 1/25 second at 

22; sky printed in from another negative. 

Parking ‘Lot. Taken in the morning. Ex- 
posure 1/100 second at f 11 

Old Town Clock. Another shot made with 
morning sunlight. Exposure, with a red 
filter, was 1/5 second at f 32 

Five O’Clock. A late afte _— shot; ex- 
posure was 1/100 second at f 

Overtime. Tllumination fie ‘this night 
shot provided by street and building lights. 
The exposure was 3 minutes at f 11. 


PAGE 46—PARADE 


The parade shot by James N. Meyer, picture 
editor of the LaCrosse Tribune, was made 





with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and f 4.7 Kodak 
Ektar lens. It was taken late in the after- 
noon, and the exposure was 1/50 second at 
f 8 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 

Yale Joel, New York City, took this pho- 
tograph with a 24x24 Rolleiflex. camera 
and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar lens. Exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 8 on Eastman 
Super-XX film. 


Page 47—CATCH! 


John Gragg Burke, Chicago, TIL, took this 
picture with a 2%4x2% Rolleiflex and 7.5 
em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. He used a red 
filter, and the exposure was 1/500 second 
at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan Press film. The 
workmen were quite cooperative, the one on 
the ladder holding the globe until Burke 
hollered, ‘“‘Let ’er go!” As the camera was 
pointed upward, vertical lines were dis- 
torted. In making the enlargement, Burke 
tilted the easel until vertical lines of the 
buildings were parallel to the side edges of 
the paper. 


PAGE 48—HOMEWARD BOUND 


The photograph by Sam Hinerfeld was 
taken with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and f 4.5 
lens. Ixposure was 1/50 second at f 16 on 
Defender X-F Panchromatic film. Hinerfeld 
made the picture at Weehawken, N.J. 

Mrs. Marian poate took this picture 
in Washington, D. Riding along in a car 
with her husband aa a friend, she spotted 
the rays of sunlight streaming through the 
old elms. A dyed-in-the-wool camera fan, 
she demanded to be let out of the car, taking 
the girl friend along as model, while her 
husband searched for a place to pe mw Mrs. 
Manning used a Kodak i Bpectad be 5, with 
47 mm Kodak Anastigmat Specia lens. Th 
exposure was 1/25 second at f 4.5 on East- 
man Panatomic-X film, 


PAGE 49—IN THE FIELD 


Cc. T. Baker took this photograph near Okla- 
homa City with a 3%4x4%4 Speed Graphic 
and 54” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens fitted with 
a medium yellow filter. Exposure was 1/100 
second at f 16 on Eastman Super-XX film. 
The youngsters are David and Carolyn 
Baker. They are not related to the photog- 
rapher, but he has used them as models for 

over two years. It was Carolyn’'s idea to 
pick and carry the wildflowers. Baker says, 
“She’s a regular litthe trouper when making 
pictures, always ready to turn on some real 
personality.” 

Joseph Carl Acklé photographed his son, 
Joel, with a 214x214 Model II Korelle Reflex 
and 8 «cm Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens. He used 
a red filter, and the exposure was 1/100 
second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan Supreme 
film. A low viewpoint was selected in order 
to eliminate a fence and trees, and to pro- 
vide the interesting cloud background. 


PAGE 50—GOBLIN 


Euge ‘ne Hill took this novel picture with a 
2 x2 Rolleiflex and 5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens. The only illumination used was 
provid d by the small 100-watt spotlight 
and Argus slide projector, as shown in the 
sketch on page 50. Exposure was 1/10 
second at f 8S on Eastman Super-XX_ film. 
Hill made the small cutout from black paper 
and mounted ‘it in a 2”x2” glass slide, The 
young model is his 9-year-old daughter. In 
order to get the desired effect in the setup, 
the projector was placed 17 feet from the 
white wall. The spotlight was placed 9 feet 
from the youngster, and the light directed 
so as not to affect the projected silhouette. 





THE NOVEMBER COVER 


The illustration for this month's cover was 
reproduced from a 4x5 Kodachrome trans- 
parency made by Fred LaTour, son and part- 
ner of Cy LaTour, photographic illustrator, 
Pasadena, Calif. He took the picture with a 
4x5 Speed Graphic and 5!/,5" Zeiss Tessar 
# 4.5 lens. The exposure in sunlight was 
1/50 second at f 8 on Eastman Kodachrome 
Professional film, daylight type. 

Young LaTour, now somewhere with the 
Navy, took the photograph on the campus 
of Pasadena Junior College. 
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“NEW | BOOKS | THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY'S 








INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL, pre- 
pared for the Industrial Camouflage program 


at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Konrad F. 


Wittmann, A.I.A., in collaboration with the 
faculty. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. Board covers, plastic bound, 8xI1, 128 


pages, illustrated, $4.00. 


This manual represents many of the 
experiments and experiences that have 
developed in the classrooms and cam- 
ouflage laboratory at Pratt Institute since 
the inception of the program in Septem- 
ber, 1940. The material was originally in- 
tended for student use, but soon em- 
braced problems in the entire field of 
industrial camouflage. Because of the 
enthusiastic and widespread interest that 
developed from many sources, it was de- 
cided to gather the more significant find- 
ings into a publication that could be 
shared by all. The book is profusely 
illustrated with charts, sketches, and 
photographs, the latter carefully pro- 
duced and obtained through the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Walter Civardi, head of the 
Institute’s Photographic Laboratory. 
Subjects covered include problems of vis- 
ibility; analysis of industrial areas; cam- 
ouflage principles, methods, and ma- 
terials; shadow studies; visual and optical 
problems; studies of texture and pattern 
in nature; demonstration on models. This 
volume is a worthy contribution to the 
war effort. 


EASTMAN MOTION PICTURE FILMS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL USE. Published by Eastman 
Kodak Co. Board covers, Wire-O bound, 
6x8'/2, 82 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 

This book covers the properties and 
performance of Eastman 35 and 16 mm 
films. From a discussion of emulsion 
characteristics through graphic and de- 
tailed specification sheets, it enables the 
photographer to choose the film best 
suited for a particular purpose, and make 
the best use of the film selected. The 
main part of the book, containing 72 
pages, deals with the various types of 
negative, positive, sound recording, and 
duplicating films used in commercial 
practice. An 8-page supplement on the 
commercial use of 16 mm Kodachrome is 
also included. The book is strip-indexed 
for ready reference. 


PHOTO-LAB-INDEX, Quarterly Supplement 
No. 13. Published by Morgan & Lester; 94 
loose-leaf pages of new and revised data; 
issued to registered owners of the basic Photo- 


Lab-Index. 


This supplement contains replacement 
pages of new and corrected data. Much 
of the material is being offered as a re- 
sult of war-time changes in the field of 
photographic materials. The entire Sec- 
tion 10—Illumination, has been com- 
pletely revised, its former 28 pages being 
replaced with 44 new ones. Many 
changes and additions have been added 

Section 9—Filter Data. Lastly, a com- 
piete new Section 20—Copying and Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, is herewith added 

the basic set. 
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. "Wi 
Y/ 
BOYS 


Are Glamour Shots Difficult? The 
work of students of THE SCHOOL 
OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY pro- 

vide the answer— NO” 


2. “The Amazing Mr. Yen Wah is “terrific,” 


say America’s two outstanding portrai- 


John 
the 


ture instructors, 
Helene Sanders, of 


TOGRAPHY. 


Chinese 


Yen 


of this 
amazing 


young 


Mr. Wah 


interest in your advancement.” 


3. Glamour for Uncle Sam 
is the job of former 
student, one time pro- 
fessional photographer 
Roy Humphries. More 
than 60 other recent 
students are doing 
their photography 
for Uncle Sam now. 




































































































Hutchins, 
star-studded 
faculty of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHO- 
In the beautiful high key 
photograph (right) is evident the ad- 
vanced technique and consummate skill 
student. Says 
modestly, 
“Anyone can do it when such famous 
masters of photography take a personal 


1. What Dali is to art, brilliant young 
artist Alan Fontaine may some 
day be to photography. Hardly 
able to operate a camera a few 
months ago, Fontaine’s brilliant, 
amazingly clever, professionally excel- 
lent studies are graphic evidence of 
what a short period of study at New 
York’s highly regarded scHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY can do for stu- 
dents seriously contemplating photog- 
raphy as a career or hobby. 





























and 


4. Stylist Extraordinary is 
Joseph Brignolo, a recent 
student now going places 
professionally. Modern 
techniques are all part of 
the thorough training at THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Personalized instruc- 
tion makes it possible to en- 
rollatany time (day orevening). 


5. “A Great Surprise, a worth while experience and a 
tremendous aid to my own ambitions to teach 
photography” so says Gilbert Temple, instructor 
at a swank private school, of his study at THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. Surprising to all 
are the modest tuition fees at this top-notch school. 


6. Fascina’ing Free Book—60 pages detailing courses 
in COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING, FASHION, PORTRAITURE, 
COLOR, NEWS; faculty biographies, equipment views 
and portfolio of prize-winning photographs, many 
in color. Write H. P. Sidel, director—Dept. P 11. 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. New York City 
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hotan.. : 


The BIGGEST. . . 


Most MAGNIFICENT 
ANNUAL SALON ISSUE 


Ever Published! 


A SUPER 228-PAGE 
PICTORIAL VOLUME 


oo uc luding: 


Huge collection of the choicest prize winners from the 
1942 POPULAR 
International Picture Contest, se- 


black-and-white section of the 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
lected from many thousands of entries, and reproduced 
in rich blue-black gravure. 


Special eight-page insert in brillicnt natural color, 
featuring the top-ranking prize winners from the color 
1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


International Picture Contest, selected from thousands 


section of the 


of entries. 


Portfolio of the best Naval combat pictures taken 
since our entry into the war, chosen expressly for 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY by Lt. Comm. E. J. 
Long, Chief of the Pictorial Section of the Navy Bureau 
of Public Relations. 


Portfolio of the finest photographs showing our 
troops overseas, selected especially for this issue by 
Col. William M. Wright Jr., Chief of the Pictorial 
Section of the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations. 


Portfolio of outstanding photographic war posters 
distributed by the Office of War Information. In addi- 
tion to the posters, the original photographs from which 
these posters were made will also be reproduced. 


Special section of prize-winning pictures from the 
1942 Newspaper National Snapshot Awards Contest. 
This is the largest selection from among the prize 
winners in the widely-acclaimed picture contest con- 
ducted by scores of newspapers. 


PLUS—Complete listing of the prize winners of the 
1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY International 
Picture Contest; a generous assortment of picture- 
packed, fact-filled articles by renowned photographic 
authorities; informative kinks and hints; lively features; 
fascinating cartoons... all in the biggest, most mag. 
nificent Annual December Salon Issue ever published! 


















AT ALL NEWSSTANDS AND CAMERAST 
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DECEMBER 












OVER 100 PAGES OF 
BRILLIANT SALON PHOTOGRAPHS 


= Aaturings 
( 


PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES! 
ARMY OVERSEAS PICTURES! 
NAVAL COMBAT PICTURES! 


* Finest of Thousane’s of Pictures Reproduced in 
” Beautiful Blue-Black Gravure and Full Color! 

The Fourth Annual December Salon issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
- ... bigger, better and more enthralling than ever before! A super 228-page 


di- pictorial volume that challenges in value and surpasses in quality what 
many Annuals offer for $1.50 to $5.00! Special portfolios! Special inserts! 
Special features! Special articles! The print order of this giant Salon issue 
—a volume you will cherish for months—is limited. The demand will be 
the great—so reserve your Copy at any camera store or newsdealer now. 


ANNUAL DECEMBER SALON ISSUE 








MERMSTORES NOVEMBER 10th! 50c per volume 
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YOUR MOVIE MONEY 


Measured in terms of what you get for what you 
pay KIN-O-LUX MOVIE FILMS prove their ex- 
ceptional value by a speed and latitude that 
“gets” the picture and a projection quality that 
‘gives’ ' finer results and a more complete enjoy- | 
ment in motion picture making. Be critical. Prove | 
this to yourself. FOR YOUR VERY NEXT ROLL 
OF FILM TRY 


KIN-O-LUX 
MOVIE FILMS 


INDOOR ONLY INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX GOLD SEAL KIN-O-LUX No. 3 
Weston 100; Scheiner 29° Weston 50; Tung. 40 

(No Outdoor ratings) Scheiner 26°; Tung. 24 







































OUTDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX No. 2 
Weston 12; Scheiner 20° 


OUTDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX No. | 
Weston 8; Scheiner 18° 


Go to your dealer today. Ask for KIN-O-LUX 
FILMS in the size and footage you require. They 
are still available. If your dealer cannot supply 
you (the demand grows greater every day) go 
to another nearby dealer or write directly to us. 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


sit Pil * 105 W. 40 ST. + NEW YORK CITY 





THRILLING NATURAL COLOR 


TRANSPARENCIES 


ed ROMANTIC HAWAII 























ANOTHER Wesco first! 
Exclusive, breathtaking 
Kodachromes of pictur- 
esque Hawaiian scenes from 
the files of Mike Roberts. 
A treasured addition to 
your slide file! 12 in series. 
1. Sunset Waikiki. 2. Island 
Flowers. 3. Native Fish- 
erman. 4. Island Girl. 5. 
Diamond Head. 6. Nuuanu 
Pali. 7. Kapalana Beach. 8. 
Hanalei Valley. 9. Waipio 
Valley. 10. Haleakala Cra- 
12. Rainbow Falls. Order by 
















































































ter. 11. Island of Maui. 
number from your favorite camera store or write direct to 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 





























254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
































16m BULK MOVIE FILM yy 0) Fac cas taran 


eston 12. 100 $1.95; 10 oa. Rn a 15 
He a5. ¢ Pann spools (any camera) 46 Processing r 
16m—S85e; 25’ 8 /8m bk 





e 
<3" 16m 
ate 


SAVE MONEY. 
DEVELOP YOUR 
" < OWN MOVIES 
only $15.50 complete 


Everything needed to 
your ownfilm. Outfit pays for 
itself in short order. Reel 
holds 110 ft. 16mm or 8/8mm 
film. Drying rack. formulae 
full instructions 

Fi aay guaranteed. F 


8/8m. film, or Ch 






































develop 



































vutfit, for the t wago .50 
Mo-eal. set Reversal ( emicals $1.35—1 gal. (for large outfit) $2.10 


SUPERIOR BULK foam co. 
188 W. Randolvh $ 8-11 





























Chicago, tl. 
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PLANNING FOR CONTINUITY 


by WILLIAM LAUB 


Continuity and script writer, Castle Films 


T is easy to make movies that will hold 
| the interest of the persons in them 
and members of their families, but when 
you are shooting for the attention of a 
wider audience you must plan your pic- 
tures more carefully. A film of general 
interest must be bound together by con- 
tinuity—it must tell a story. 

Even though the photography itself is 
superior, a film that doesn’t tell a story 
will not hold the interest of a general 
audience. Making movies is like writing, 
with the camera used as a tool to set 
down words in pictures. 

Like a book or an article, the profes- 
sional movie usually is planned in ad- 
vance. The amateur rarely outlines his 
films ahead of time. He uses his camera 
to make a record of events. Yet it is pos- 
sible for him to assemble his film and 
caption it in such a way that it is given 
a story or a purpose to bind the different 
scenes together. It makes much better 
entertainment when he does. 

Suppose you are going to photograph 
a woods, in which there are many fine 
The simplest way to go about 
it would be to make 


a series of scenes, 
some showing’ the 
woods from a dis- 
tance and_ others 


made in the shadows 
with people walking 
down forest paths. 
The result would be 
a film with some 
scenes that might be 
very beautiful, but 
lacking the continu- 
ity that is necessary 
to hold interest. 

The same_ subject 
could be treated in 
another manner to 
provide an interest- 
ing story, as shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Starting 
out with a tiny acorn, 
the growth of the 
trees could be traced 
by selecting ones at 
different stages. Then, 
for a_ climax, the 
scenes of the forest 
and its biggest trees 
could be used to end 
up the film. 

In any movie, it is 
the scenes that con- 
tribute to the story 
that are most impor- 
Shots that have 
no bearing on _ it 


break into the continuity and cause in- 
terest to lag. 

Let us suppose you are going to photo- 
graph a parade. Parades have a way of 
starting in a more or less disorganized 
fashion, gradually swinging into form, 
and eventually dispersing. Their main 
purpose is to pass in review. Anything 
that happens beyond that reviewing 
stand is anti-climax. Everything that 
happens before the soldiers arrive at the 
reviewing stand is story development. 
Filming the parade with all this in mind 
is certain to result in a movie with far 
more interest than if your camera merely 
records what a spectator sees at just one 
point along the line of march. 

Suppose you are going to photograph 
a child’s birthday party. What is its cli- 
max? You can’t always decide in ad- 
vance. One clever amateur film I saw 
depicted the birthday celebration of a 
little boy of five. It ended in his taking 
a large dose of castor oil. Everything se- 
lected for the picture led up to that hor- 
rible climax—the kids at the birthday 
table, the “hero” shoveling in a huge dish 


Continuity i is built up in this series of oak tree pictures by ar- 
ranging them in order of development from acorn to giant ont. 
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of ice cream and then cutting himself an 
enormous portion of birthday cake. The 
cameraman added a closeup of the boy 
dipping into a box of chocolates, then cut 
to an extreme closeup of the box and his 
hand taking out the candies one by one 
as though he were stuffing himself. When 
the second closeup of the boy was seen, 
his cheeks were full. This trick helped 
to build interest. You just knew some- 
thing was going to happen to that little 
boy. The tablespoonful of castor oil 
wasn’t expected, but it was logical, and 
funny. 

A type of picture that is difficult to 
“plot” is the scenic, particularly one that 
deals with views of grandeur such as 
mountains, scenic wonders of nature, or 
scenes of the sea. The most common 
theme for such pictures is the dawn-to- 
dusk idea, established by the sunrise shot 
and concluded ‘with the effect of night 
fading out the final scene. This is a sim- 
ple theme, and effective if used with im- 
agination. It has the desirable advantage 
of giving the picture purpose. It has a 
beginning, a development, and it arrives 
at a conclusion. 

A more artistic and more difficult pat- 
tern for the scenic picture is the theme 
suggested by a musical composition. 
This requires that the picture be edited 
to synchronize with a phonograph rec- 
ord, unless the musical composition has 
words that can serve as captions. 

One mistake the amateur often makes is 
to film an endless record of a vacation, or 
a journey of some sort. This can result 
in an extravagant waste of film on unin- 
teresting scenes (which he feels he must 
use because they cost money to make). 
If the amateur would try to make a point, 
or achieve a climax in telling such a 
story, the film probably would be cut to 
about one reel. If he simply must shoot 
much more material than needed for one 
story, he ought to tell two or three stories 
and be sure that each of them has a point 
to make, a reason for being told. 

The only exception to the rule that all 
movies ought to contain one main theme 
is the news picture that records some 
event of startling importance. Even in it 
the professional producer invariably se- 
cures scenes pertaining to the event he 
pictures, which aid him in editing and 
assembling an “approach” to the high 
spot of the film. Castle Films, for exam- 
ple, frequently releases a special “News 
Parade” dealing with some outstanding 
event, such as the Navy’s attack on the 
Marshall Islands. Every such release con- 
tains scenes of the ships, planes, and men 
engaged, which were made prior to the 
actual battle. These become important 
and interesting when they are used to 
develop a story. 

Whenever shots are made of a signifi- 
cant news event, the files are searched 
for other pictures which can be used 
with them. Often scenes taken much 
earlier fit in perfectly to build up interest 
that reaches a climax in the new ones. 

The amateur can do the same thing to 
make his movies more interesting. If you 
have a few good scenes that are the 
nucleus of a story, they can be used as 
your main theme. You may have other 
shots, taken at a different time, which 
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WEW PATHE “= LOWEST PRICES! 
for 16mm. Sound Features. 

Guaranteed new prints made 

—s Sound fades from original 35mm. negatives. 


Pictures range from 6 to 8 Reels 
AVAILABLE FOR FIRST $1750 
TIME IN 16mm. SIZE! at 1750 PER REEL 


Featuring such famous screen stars as 


CAROLE LOMBARD © CONSTANCE BENNETT @ ROBERT AMES @ SALLY 
EILERS © MARY CARR ® ROD LA ROQUE © SUE CARROL © JIMMY 
GLEASON ® ZASU PITTS and many others. 








































ga - Special discounts available to dealers and to libraries 
‘ iL purchasing quantity prints. Write for details. 


—————SPECIALS ON FAMOUS FIGHT PICTURES 











Thrilling Home Movie Entertainment 

FULL LENGTH FEATURES include Leonard-Ten- 8mm. 180’ lémm. 360° 
dler, Dempsey-Tunney (1st), Sharkey-Maloney, ins $5.50 Reg. $8 75 
Carnera-Schaaf, Firpo-Brennan, Baer-Doyle, Ross- ne Sites 
Petrolle. NOW $3.69 NOW $6.49 

SOUND-ON FILM, 360 ft............ Reg. $17.50 NOW $12.50 
SHORTS include Louis-Schmeling, Dempsey-Tun- 8mm. 50’ | 1 
ney, Leonard-Tendler, Dempsey-Firpo, Chocolate- sng 75 rea be 
Battalino, Tunney-Carpentier, Schmeling-Walker, eS. oS €8. $2.75 
Louis-Galento. NOW $1.29 NOW $1.89 





Send for a copy of the free Fotoshop 

=» ppaligslpertiaaygdinticely toc. nae Bulletin, F-26. It lists thousands of out- 
ait standing values in movie and still cam- 
es es ww ap enendinaee ee eras, projectors and other equipment. 
18-F “East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branch — 139-F West 32nd Street 


CRAIG EDITING NEEDS 


CRAIG SENIOR SPLICER & COMBINATION 


Combination incorporates Sr. Splicer and f) 
Rewinds .. . lists at $21.50. Splicer alone, Of 
$10.95—Rewinds, $5.00 each. “ ’ 









JUNIOR SPLICER & COMBINATION 


Combination includes Splicer, Re- 
winds, water container and cement 
lists at $8.95 complete. Splicer 
alone, $3.95 — Rewinds, $2.50 each. 


CRAIG FOTOFADE — makes 
& smooth Fades and Wipes... 
' Complete kit, $1.75. 

CRAIG CINETINTS—six crys- 
tal-clear dyes. 55c each; kit of 
six, $3.25. 


At All {gaily Write for 
Dealers (f Literature 


CRAIG MOVIE 
SUPPLY CO. 
Los Angeles * Seattle 
San Francisco 

































set £20 Ue ee ee 
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NEVER BEFORE 
at this LOW PRICE 


Despite shortages and price rises, Fotoshop 
again crashes through with a great buy! Only 
100 units available. Orders will be filled in rota- 
tion as received. Don’t Delay! 


UNIVEX MERCURY CAMERA 


Tricolor Deep 
Focus F 3.5 
















Turns night into day, impossibles 
into simple shots. 1/20 to 
1/1000 speeds. Built-in photo- 
flash synchronizer. Built-in ex- 
posure calculator. Accurate all- 
metal focal plane shutter. Auto- 
matic Film Transport. No double 
exposures. 


UNIVEX MICROGRAPHIC 
ENLAR G ER. Embodies every 


essential feature of units costing many 
times as much. Features double lens con- 
denser system, quadruple thread 
focusing adjustment and special 
single and double 


frame masks. 
ENLARGER = Reg. $31.95 


Both only 
3g 0 
Total Value $61.45 


During This Sale! 
CAMERA alone.. — $22.50 
ENLARGER alone $22.50 


A few cameras available with 1/1500 speed at $5.00 
additional 


ORDER TODAY! 


UNIVEX MERCURY CAMERA 
Reg. $29.50 


UNIVEX MICROGRAPHIC 


42nd STREET 


FOTOSHOP 


18-F East 42nd Street, New York City 
Branch: 130-F West 32nd Street 


DEVELOP 


IT’S EASY AND THRILLING [Zra’ 
Send for of these low cost sets and develop your 
own movies sists of developing rack, tray, safe- 


lite, and set prepared developing powders. Simple 
step-by-step instructions insure good results. Order today. 





SIMPLIFIED DEVELOPING OUTFITS with Powders. 
For 30 ft. Single 8, $4.20; 33 ft. Dbi. 8 & 16, $5.95. 
MOVETONE FILMS: 100’ Double 8 mm, $1.95; 100 
sgl. 8, $1.15; 100’ 16, $1.55; 400’ 16 mm, $4.95. 
Write for Big Bargain Circulars, our bulk film prices. 












FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, la. 








show BOSKO 


Cartoons this Christmas. 
A 


2, 


r¢ 


rite for 

latest releases or 

SEE AT YOUR DEALERS 
HOLLYWOOD FILM 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6060 Sunset Bivd. . 
Hollywood, Calif. = 
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will fill in the gaps and help to build up 
to the climax of the picture. By select- 
ing those that help tell the story, and 
weeding out all others, you can make up 
a reel that has just as much interest as 
the professional product. 


Coiling Short Film Lengths 

F YOU use an editing board with holes 

or pegs to accommodate a small coil of 
film for each scene, you may have had 
difficulty in winding 
up the film so it will 
fit. An easy way to 
solve this problem 
is to wind a heavy 
rubber band, like 
those that are re- 
turned on reels of 
processed films, 
around the spindle 
of your rewind. The 
rubber band pro- 
vides a good grip 
for the film, and after it has been wound 
up into coils it can be slipped off the end 
of the spindle, ready for the editing 
board.—George Carlson, Chicago, Ill. 








Band or rewind. 


Reversal Action Eliminated 


with Stroboscopic Lights 

OVIE photography of machinery in 

action has been improved greatly 
through the elimination of the reversal 
effect. This effect, apparent in all movies 
taken by ordinary light, makes any re- 
volving, rotating, or reciprocating object 
sometimes appear to be going backwards. 
It has been eliminated by the use of 
stroboscopic lights instead of ordinary, 
constant sources of illumination. 

When an object like a revolving wheel 
is photographed with a movie camera, the 
result is a series of still pictures showing 
the wheel in different positions. When 
these pictures are projected on a screen, 
one after the other in rapid succession, 
the illusion of motion is produced. 

Sometimes, however, when the speed of 
the wheel happens to be just right in 
relation to that of the camera, the wheel 
will revolve more than half a turn be- 
tween exposures. When this happens, the 
second picture in the movie series will 
show the wheel in a position which seems 
to be behind that of the first picture. 
Projection in rapid succession makes the 
wheel seem to be going backwards. 

The solution was found by the Emer- 
son Yorke Studio of New York City in 
making educational films on essential ma- 
chine shop practice. Here it was neces- 
sary to show things moving in the right 
direction, in order to make the educa- 
tional films of value to students. 

Through the combined efforts of Ed- 
ward Hyland, cameraman, and Mr. 
Yorke, stroboscopic lights were worked 
out and timed to synchronize with the 
speeds of moving wheels and drills in the 


pictures. This eliminated the reversal ef- 
fect, producing direct action all the way 
through the films. 

It is not likely that this method will 
come into general use for al] movies, as 
it requires stroboscopic light as the sole 
illumination of the moving objects and 
hence cannot be used out of doors. How- 
ever, it is very valuable for making edu- 
cational films of this sort and studies of 
moving objects. — Andrew M. Lavish, 
Washington, D. C. 











MAKING THE DEAD APPEAR TO LIVE. 
mm sound, color $60, black-and-white $36.. Rental 


| reel 16 


color $3.00, black-and-white $1.50. Bell & Howell 
Co., 180! Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Shows in fascinating detail what happens 
to specimens sent in by scientific expeditions, 
in order to prepare them for exhibition in 
our leading museums. This picture fits into 
the Museum Series available from the Film- 
osound Library. 


GREEN PEA FOWL OF INDO-CHINA. (Prices as 
above.) Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Another Museum Series picture showing 
the preparation of a habitat group, from 
unpacking of the skins to the finished ex- 
hibit. 

7° o 


SHOCK TROOPS FOR DEFENSE. 
16 mm sound. Prices on Request. 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

The first of a series of war films to be 
released under the series title, ‘America 
Calling.” Made in cooperation with the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office of Greater 
New York, and the New York City Fire De- 
partment. Shows the urgent need for volun- 
tary fire fighters, and portrays the nature of 
the training and the role of the Auxiliary 
Fire Fighter in war times. 


| reel 35 mm of 
Brandon Films, 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION FILMS. Produced 
by the Office of War Information and distributed 
by Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Available in 16 mm sound-on-film only. 

Aluminum (350 ft. $7.20) A behind-the- 
scenes story of our most strategic metal, 
from ore to aluminum sheeting for fighter 
planes. 

Bomber (375 ft. $7.70) Shows manufae 
ture of the Martin B-26 medium bomber and 
its terrific speed and power as a combat 
plane. Commentary by Carl Sandburg. 

Building a Bomber (700 ft. $14.97) An 
unusual picture on construction of the B-26 
medium bomber with particular appeal to 
engineering schools, vocational groups, etc. 

Tanks (375 ft. $7.70) Shows tank manu- 
facture, assembly, testing, and shipment 
overseas. Commentary by Orson Welles. 

Building a Tank (725 ft. $15.47) A come 
plete account of the building of the M-3 
medium tank, with much technical detail. 


Power for Defense (400 ft. $8.20) Shows 
the variety of uses in the war effort of 


hydroelectric power in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, in production of munitions, shells, army 
shoes, aluminum, airplanes, etc. 

Ring of Steel (325 ft. $6.70) American 
fighting men and their great traditions, with 
scenes of battlegrounds famous in American 
history. Commentary by Spencer Tracy 

Lake Carrier (325 ft. $6.70) The ore 
boats of the Great Lakes, and their part in 
winning the war. Commentary by Frederic 
March. 

Women in Defense (400 ft. $8.20) Graphic 
account of the roles women are assuming 
in the war effort. Commentary written by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, narrated by 
Katherine Hepburn. 

Anchors Aweigh (125 ft. $2.60) Sung off 
screen by Conrad Thibault whilé* stirring 
scenes of naval operations are shown. 

Keep ’em Rolling (125 ft. $2.50) A new 
war production song by Rogers and Hart 
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Jan Peerce sings off screen against a thrill- 
ing background of production scenes. 

The Caissons Go Rolling Along (125 ft. 
$2.60) The famous Field Artillery song 
sung by Robert Weede, with scenes of the 
Field Artillery in action. 

- . 


HERE COMES THE CIRCUS. 16 mm: 100-ft. con- 
densed $2.75; 360-ft. complete $8.75: 350-ft. sound 
$17.50. 8 mm: 50-ft. condensed $1.75; 180-ft. com- 
plete $5.50. Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

Thrills of the circus filmed under canvas 
during actual performance, with jungle 
beasts, daring acrobats, famous clowns, the 
great parade, sideshows, and beautiful girls. 

. © 


FAIRYTALE CARTOONS. (Lengths and prices for 

black-and-white as above; color prices on request.) 

— Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
ity. 

Sinbad the Sailor. Extraordinary adven- 
tures of Sinbad in an action-crammed mod- 
ern version of the old tale, with shipwrecks 
and pirate battles. 

The Big Bad Wolf. This malicious fel- 
low gets more than he bargains for when 
he sneaks up on a flock of sheep guarded by 


Little Boy Blue and Little Bo Peep. 

s _ e 
LAFFBUILDERS. 300 ft. 16 mm sound, 16 mm silent, 
and 8 mm silent. Certified Films, Inc., 25 West 


45th St., New York City. Prices on Request. 

A series of Gutlohn cartoons and come- 
dies. Cartoons are: Circus Capers, Fly’s 
Bride, King of Bugs, Gypped in Egypt, Toy- 
town Tale, Jailbreakers, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Noah Knew His Ark, and Western 
Whoopee. Comedies are: Harvest Hands, 
Uneasy Three, and Flip Flops. All are mar- 
keted under the name, Laffbuilders. 


* . ° 
TARGET FOR TONIGHT. 16 mm sound. 5 reels. 
Prices on Request. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 


W. 45th St., New York City. 

Filmed under fire by England’s Royal Air 
Force, this picture has a cast of R.A.F. 
fllers and ground crew members. It proves 
that truth is more exciting than fiction. 


LIFE OF SEABISCUIT. 2 reels 16 mm sound. Price 
on request. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 

The fascinating story of this famous 
horse who started out a failure and became 
the outstanding thoroughbred of her day. 





Edi 


ting Newsreels 
(Continued from page 53) 








film air-express to New York. It’s speed 
and quality that will count. 

Perhaps you can glean a word of 
warning from the following true story: 
One day before the war, the radio 
flashed that a big liner was afire at sea 
and going down fast. Another ship was 
racing to the rescue. We radioed to the 
captain of the rescue ship and asked him 
to let us know, when his own job was 
done, if by chance any amateur aboard 
his ship might have obtained pictures of 
the burning vessel and of the rescue. 
Next morning we got a reply that one 
man aboard had shot some 16 mm film. 

Our representative met the man at 
quarantine; we rushed his film to the 
lab and developed it. Then, in his pres- 
ence, we anxiously screened his four- 
hundred foot roll. Three hundred feet of 
shuffleboard! Next, a few paltry feet of 
a magnificent picture of a liner afire at 
sea, then more shuffleboard to the end 
of the roll!! The poor man thought those 
few feet were enough. We regretfully 
handed the bewildered gentleman back 
his film, and not the five-hundred dollar 
check we would have loved to have given 
him. Even four whole feet of 16 mm 
blown up to ten feet of 35 mm isn’t a 
newsreel story! “ 

It’s things like that that make me wan 
to see the next sixty million feet.—m 
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ORDER NOW 
FROM YOUR DEALER 


VOLUME 3 
of 
1942 
NEWS 
THRILLS 











8 MM Short... 
8 MM Feature. . . 
16 MM Short... 
16 MM Feature. . . 
16 MM Sound... 


$1.75 


2.75 
8.50 
17.50 





L OFFICIAL FILMS seins ac wor 


Most Sensational News to Your Home Movie Screen 


@U.S. RANGERS RAID DIEPPE 
© U.S. MARINES CAPTURE 


® ALLIES STOP ROMMEL 
® 1100 U.S. AND BRITISH 





mst DY 
5.50 araiee 
; Y 


All these exciting events 
complete in one reel! 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


PLANES BOMB GERMANY 


OFFICI 


425 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





























Watch these winners: 


@ Bell and Howell 16mm Cameras 

@ Cine Kodak Special Sound Projectors 
@ Leica and Contax and Lenses... 
7 


Argus Home Viewer and 2x2 Projector, 
$44.00 

® Argus All Purpose Projector, $22.75 

@ Graphics . . . Graflex 


WE BUY, SELL AND TRADE AT THE CAMERA CROSS 
ROADS OF THE WORLD. 


I pay out with a smile 


Your camera or projector always is “IN 
THE MONEY.” I can use your — in: 
my stable . . . so I’m willing to hand out 
the long green for it. Bring it in or mail 
it to me... you get the best price... 
and get it immediately. No photo finishes 
here. Never an argument, 


Charledlinet 


President 


Write Dept. P.P. 


(4420S-S limi to, 


179 W.MADISON ST., 


e MIN LARGER e 


Today’s best enlarger value; 
$4775 


first quality double condensers; 
vibration - proof construction; 






















quick, precise focusing; glass- Postpaid 
less (dustproof) negative car- = fiange 


Perfex, Uni- 


rier and many other features. 
vex Mercury 


Model pictured for 35 mm to 
4x4 cm negatives has 3” con- 
densers. Makes 11” x16” prints 
on worktable from 24 to 36 mm 
with regular 24” upright; twice as large with 
48” upright ($1.75 extra). Makes prints unex- 
celled by any other enlarger regardless of price. 


SAVE MONEY BY USING YOUR CAMERA LENS 
This mode! fitted with flange to use Argus C, 
C-2, C-3; Foth Derby; Leica; Perfex; Univex 
Mercury or Robot lens (state which) $17.75. 


FOR 21, x 31, or 614 x 9 CM CAMERAS 


With 4%” dia. first quality double condensers, 48” upright 
and fitted to use Korelle Reflex, National Grafiex or Exakta 
B lens. Or fitted to use your 6% x 9 cm. camera, $22.25. 
To take 2 x 3% Speed Graphic lens and lensboard, $25.00 


ORDER NOW 


Min Largers are sold only 
direct to the user. They are 
absolutely the world’s 4 
greatest prem age ge ; nce act ee 
State size carrier ired; 20°’ x 24° baseboard only $1.50; all prices are 
postpaid with hand operated feed through light an Be pe Psy return 
within ten days if not entirely satisfactory. Also available with foot 
switch and high-low light control at $2.75 extra. 


Leonard Westphalen, Dept. B-1142, 506 N. State St. Chicago 





| Order TODAY. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


BARGAINS or 
RELOADS: 


Be sure of getting new film but 
don’t pay high prices! We sell 
uaranteed res Eastman, or 
gfa Film (your choice) for your 
Camera—at these low prices! 

36 exp. roll, 35MM, 40c; 3 for $1.00 

18 exp. roll, 35MM, 30c; 4 for $1.00 
Guaranteed fresh, clean stock. Perfect. No scratches 
or short ends. Cartridges FREE! oupply limited. 
Be sure to state size of m required. 


MM / DEVELOPED 
FILM Magic kye Timed 
VAPORATED 
ENLARGED - 


We give you brilliant 3x4 enlargement on Deck- 

led-Edge Velox paper at these low prices: 35mm, 

36 exp. $1.00; 18 exp. 6Oc; 16 exp. No. 127 

roll, SOc; 8 exp. No. 828 Bantam, etc., 25c; re- 

petate, out, ; yy 34-hour service. No delay. 
» fast. No » siow. 

quality! FREE Mailers. oe ne See ar See 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 420, LA CROSSE, Wis. 
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USE YOUR 
DARKROOM) 


Ideal Relaxation 
for War Tension 
FOR NOTICEABLY BETTER PRINTS | 
FOTOSHOP) 


STOCKS AND RECOMMENDS 


FDWAL 


QUALITY 
CHEMICALS 


EDWAL-12 


The ideal fine grain developer for short exposures. 
Half normal exposures for most films. Quart, 
dry 85¢. Quart, liquid $1.35 


EDWAL-20 


For finest grain consistent with excellent negative 
quality. 25 to 60 diam. enlargements. Quart, 
85¢. Quart, liquid $4.35. 


EDWAL-20 sertenisien 


























Maintains exact energy level of fresh developer, 
eliminating g ue sswork about developing times. 
Quart, dry 8 } 
The deluxe = developer. Fast working, easy } 
to use. Rich blacks, crisp detail. Liquid only. 


Pint 85¢. Quart $1.35. Gallon $3.95. 


EDWAL QUICK-FIX 


Outlasts ordinary hypo 3 times! Clears film in 1 
minute—fixes and a in 3 minutes! Quart 
bottle (makes 1 gal.) 


EDWAL LIQUID FIX 


Standard acid hardening fixer in liquid form. No 
fuss, no dust, ne " es Low cost. Quart bottle 
makes | gal.) 


MODERN DEV. METHODS 


96-page handbook on latest darkroom technique for 
fine grain negatives and prints. Per copy, 


... AND 18 OTHER 


FDWAL 
PRODUCTS & CHEMICALS 


Write for Edwal Pricelist 14A for 
complete information 


FOTOSHOP BUYS AS WELL AS 
SELLS! 


Turn Your Equipment into CASH! Fotoshop will pay TOP prices. 
The cash you can get for your present equipment today will 
more than pay for new equipment after the emergency. If you 
wish to trade, we will give you highest allowance. Whether you 
SELL or TRADE CONSULT FOTOSHOP FIRST! Let us know 
what you have for approximate appraisa!. Shipping carton sent 
free on request for accurate appraisal 








































































































Yours for the asking! 
The FOTOSHOP BULLETIN 


Contains page after page of sensational values in new 
and used cameras and equipment. Used as a guide to } 
better photographic values by tens of thou- 
sands of photo fans. Write for your copy. It’s 
free 


'FOTOSHOP 










































































Photography in the RAF 


(Continued from page 68) 








| relative to the attacker. 


| plosion has taken place. 


films which are released to the public. 

The cine-camera gun uses 16 mm. film, 
and is mounted in the aircraft as a 
“fixed” or “free” gun, to be used in ad- 
dition to the other guns when in action, 
or in place of an actual gun during prac- 
tice. It is automatically started with the 
depression of the gun-firing switch and 
“shoots” a series of pictures of the target 
plane which serve to record its position 
It has largely 
replaced the “towed target” as a means 
of training fighter pilots since it provides 
not only much more realistic combat 
conditions, but also makes a record of 
the “near misses.” 

It has been stated that RAF aircraft 
cameras are built on a unit system which 
readily lends itself to modification for 
special types of photography and ensures 
freedom for maintenance and repair. 
Some idea of how the system works may 
be gained by taking the F-24 camera as 
an example. The basic camera is built 
up of six units: 

1. The body. This houses the shutter 
and to it are attached the other units. 

2. The focal plane shutter. The three 
interchangeable blinds have different slit 
widths and variable tensions, giving a 
range of exposure fzom 1/100-1/1,000 
second. 

3. The gearbox. This contains the 
mechanism for releasing the shutter, 
winding on the film and resetting the 
shutter—an operation which takes just 
over a second. 

4. The lens and cone. Five types of 
lens are employed, ranging from the 34- 
inch f/5.6 extra wide angle lens to the 
20-inch £/5.6 telephoto. (The standard 


| cone contains the eight-inch f/2.9 lens.) 


5. The magazine. The two types sup- 
plied are of 125 and 250 exposure capac- 
ity. The camera gives a negative five 
inches square. 

6. Camera mounting. This is specially 
designed to allow the camera to be 
levelled in the air and kept free from 
vibration of the aircraft. 

The Universal night camera is an 
adapted F-24 fitted with an exposing 
blind of special type—that is, with a 
width of slit equal to the negative size, 
thus permitting a “time” exposure. An 
unexposed section of film will be brought 
into position over the lens, and will re- 
main exposed until the control winds it 
over again. This control is a_ special 
“Type 35” which is pre-set to expose a 
fresh section of film five seconds before 
the flash is due to explode, and to wind 
on this section five seconds after the ex- 
The exposures 
obtained in this way will show a certain 


| degree of movement, and also traces of 


fires on the ground, searchlights and 
antiaircraft fire. However, as night raids 
are usually carried out from _ great 
heights, the advantage gained by using 
the whole of the flash will compensate 
for the disadvantages entailed and prints 
may be obtained which are not only suf- 


ficiently sharp to permit the location of 





the aircraft at the moment of exposure, 
but which also show the exact location 
of the bomb bursts. 

Many night operations take place at 
comparatively low levels, at which a 
faster exposure is necessary. For such 
cases the F-24 has been further modified 
as the F-24 Mark 1A, in which a built-in 
louvre shutter is actuated by a photo- 
electric attachment on the side of the 
cone. The shutter is opened by the con- 
trol five seconds before the flash is due 
to explode, and is closed at the “peak” 
of the flash by the photo-electric attach- 
ment. This “peak” is reached in 1/60 
second, but most of the light has already 
done its work and will produce an image 
sufficiently sharp for ship recognition at 
heights up to nearly 10,000 feet. 

In certain cases it is necessary to get 
results “on the spot” so that “position” 
or some particular target may be identi- 
fied before leaving the area. In this case 
it is true in the strictly literal sense that 
the experts have “provided the solution” 
—for they have designed a special proc- 
essing unit which can be incorporated in 
the camera magazine. 

The magazine so modified is the larger 
250 exposure type in which much of the 
space normally occupied by the large 
roll of film is occupied by two stainless 
steel tanks containing jellied processing 
solutions. A short length of film is 
loaded into a light tight cassette and 
threaded through the magazine for ex- 
posure in the normal manner. The film 
is then fed on to a slow speed sprocket 
system which takes it through the proc- 
essing tanks, through a squeegee and out 
through the case of the magazine, which 
is fitted with a guillotine cutter. A de- 
veloped and stabilized negative is fed 
out of the camera in approximately two 
minutes from the time of exposure. 

These, then, are some of the require- 
ments of operational air photography in 
the RAF. The less spectacular but 
equally important aspect is the business 
of camera installation and maintenance, 
and the processing and printing of the 
films. Cameras have to work for long 
hours under the most severe conditions 
and even the slightest unchecked fault 
may ruin a whole reconnaissance. 

This is where the RAF photographer 
comes in. Aircraft cameras are installed 
and adjusted to work on the “Robot” 
principle. When the pilot or bomb aimer 
presses a button the rest can be safely 
left to “T-35’—that ingenious control, 
which can start a whole series of opera- 
tions—from a 500 exposure reconnais- 
sance requiring exposures at regular in- 
tervals, to the synchronisation of the 
flash explosion with the actual bomb 
bursts during the night raid. 

Most people who have used a camera 
will know how important it is to estimate 
the right exposure. This again is a job 
for the photographer, who must calculate 
and “set” the exposure before the air- 
craft leaves the ground, for it is gener- 
ally impossible to make alterations in 
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flight. The problem of estimating expo- 
sures is much more difficult in aerial 
photography than in ground work. These 
exposure problems do not arise to any 
great extent from the type of subject or 
from the weather, for at high altitudes 
the weather is very much the same the 
world over and all subjects are alike. 
The chief problem lies in the fact that 
the exposures are usually made hun- 
dreds of miles away from the base and 
many hours after the cameras have been 
set. When it is remembered that light 
varies with time of day and period of 
the year, and also with latitude and lon- 
gitude, it will be seen that there are a 
good many factors to be thought of. Ex- 
posure tables of a sort were available at 
the outbreak of war, but as the scope of 
operations widened, special tables were 
worked out based on service data which 
covered the whole globe. 

Processing in the RAF has been highly 
standardized and is entirely carried out 
by the time-temperature method. By 
this means it is possible to produce uni- 
formly high quality even in processing 
individual spools of film from day to day. 
On the small sections, which handle only 
short lengths of film, the spool develop- 
ing unit is still employed and fresh de- 
veloper is used for each spool to ensure 
that no loss of quality results from stale 
or partially exhausted developer. 

A small army of photo finishers, air- 
men and WAAF’s are kept busy day and 
night turning out the prints for the vari- 
ous Intelligence branches. Here again it 
is vital that quality shall be maintained. 
The Intelligence officers are mainly con- 
cerned: with microscopic detail in shad- 
ows and highlights, and if photography 
is to play its part none of this must be 
lost. On small sections this work is done 
by expert photographers, but on larger 
sections a number of automatic printing 
machines capable of handling up to 600 
prints an hour keep pace with the ever 
growing demand for more and more pic- 
tures. Although most of the require- 
ments of the Intelligence branches are 
fulfilled by contact prints from the nega- 
tive, map-making to scale requires accu- 
rately scaled enlargements of matched 
quality which can be mounted together 
to form a composite picture of a whole 
district. Even in peacetime and when 
flying conditions are ideal, the task is a 
tricky one, but in wartime, when the 
pictures may have been taken by differ- 
ent aircraft flying at different heights, 
the task imposes the most searching tests 
on the skill and patience of the photog- 
rapher and much depends on the per- 
sonal care and attention which he be- 
stows on his ground work. 

But since they know the great personal 
risks which the aircrew have taken to 
bring back the photographs, sometimes 
with the grisly reminder of a camera full 
of bullet holes, the technical staff con- 
sider no pains too great to extract the 
last ounce of value from the negatives; 
and when they compare shots “before 
and after” and note the accurate de- 
struction to which their work has con- 
tributed, theirs too is the grim satisfac- 
tion that they are pulling their weight 
in the war.— 
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NEBLETTE S FAMOUS BOOK 


...InaCompletely New Edition 


The Entire 


Ti=Vfo MMe} ae a celariae) | 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In ONE Big Volume 


lot’ 
Rwi3ed 
FOURTH 

ition 





Just Published 


Larger, More Complete Than Ever 


For many years this has been the standard reference 
manual for thousands of workers in the photographic 
field—amateurs and professionals, practical photog- 
raphers and research workers. Now in a brand new 
fourth edition it is brought right up to the minute— 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Principles and Practice 
by C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S. 


An absolutely complete treatment of photography—solving every 
problem and answering every question—is now available in this great 
up-to-the-minute volume. It covers exhaustively every topic in the 
entire subject—giving a oe and thorough explanations of every 
principle and every step in theory—and the full working details of every 
practical operation. It explains all the every-day facts and methods, 
such as the kinds of lenses used for various negative making purposes, 
printing with the more common processes, enlarging, selecting projec- 
tion printing equipment, color negatives and prints, etc., etc. At the 
same time, it gives all the more advanced information, in light of the 
most up-to-date developments. All this great fund of information is 
most skillfully organized for instant use in your work. Hundreds of 
formulas, charts, diagrams, and photographs put every fact and figure 
at your command. The largest number of references—given right on the 
page with the text—-enables you to find instantly the source material 
on every topic 


All the Information Needed In Photographic Work 
Clearly Explained and Fully Illustrated 








History of Photography 
Photographic Optics 

The Photographic Objective 
Cameras and Accessories 
Light Sources 
Photochemistry 

The Photographic Emulsion 


ment 
Developing Agents and Solutions 
Fixing, Washing and Drying 


Image | 
Photographic Sensitometry 
The Reproduction of Tone 


Negative Materials 

The Exposure of the Negative 
Negative Development 
Defects in Negatives 


After Work on the Negative 
Developing Papers 

Contact and Projection Printing 
Toning of Developed Silver Images 


Bromoil, ete. 


Copying Processes 
Finishing and Mounting the Print 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies 
Principles of Three-Color Photography 
Three-Color Negative Making 
Subtractive Printing Processes 
Screen and Lenticular Processes 
Integral Tripacks 
Accuracy of Color Reproduction 








Some Subjects Covered 


Color Sensitizing Dyes for Photographic Emulsions 
The Latent Photographic Image and its Develop- 


The Structure of the Developed Photographic 


The Reproduction of Color in Monochrome 
Reduction and Intensification of the Negative 


Printing Processes: Carbon, Gum-Bichromate, 


Printing Processes: Platinotype, Iron and Plan- 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This Big 900-page, handsomely bound 
volume will be sent you on approval for 
free examination. You can see for yourself 
how fully it answers every question in 
your work—how completely it explains 
every method and principle. If you do not 
consider it indispensable, you may return 
it and owe nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


ee ee es ee ee we we we oe ee —_ om 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 

New York. | 
Send me PHOTOGRAPHY: Principles and Prac- | 
tice. Within ten days I will either return it or send 

you $2.50 as a first payment and $2.50 per month 4 
for two months—$7.50 in all plus a few cents | 


| 

| 

| 

| postage. (If you send $7.50 with this order, we will 

| pay postage. Same return privilege.) P.P.-11-42 

| 

| Name... a PEW co cccccececcccce | 
| Please Pritt | 
| err By cocce ja'eedeceseghnne | 
| | 
| City & BAS. ... atace tocesessccscese sVcehuvare | 
| | 
| RRGRSTONGS... Qe c ccc cc csaccocscccesecccecese | 
| Es i.e. $C CCAD HON NE ATE TERE e S600 9509:60% ! 

















Get Ready 
with 


ICTOR 


FOTOFLOOD EQUIPMENT 
for Indoor Movies and Stills 


VAILABLE at our 

dealers are most of 
the lighting units of the 
VICTOR Line. Foto- 
flood reflectors are now 
white instead of alumi- 
num, made of steel, spun 
to accurately computed 
contours, and finished 
in flat-white, synthetic 
enamel. They are thor- 
oughly effective and 
provide diffused light 
which is ideal for flood 
lighting. 











































BOVE is illustrated the 
clamp-onunit No. 250-S 
for No. 2 photofloods, per- 
haps the most popular of all 
the VICTOR  Fotoflood 
Units. It sells for $4.15. The 
ll-inch reflector is satisfac- 
tory in every respect. At 
the Right is shown the 
clamp-on unit Ne. 10-S for 
No. 1 photofloods, with a 
9-inch reflector that per- 
forms most satisfactorily. 
It sells for $2.55. 


T the Left is shown 
the VICTOR Twin 
Stand Unit No. 620-S 
for No. 2 photofloods, 
It sells for $10.10. It is 
but one of the many 
Victor Stand Units rang- 
ing in price from $5.80 
to $29.25. It has a full- 
swiveling cross-arm on 
which the ll-inch re- 
flectors are mounted 
with swiveling mounts. 
13-inch leads from the 
sockets are joined by a 
3-way receptacle having 
a 10-ft. cord. The stand 
is sturdy, elevates to 
6% ft. The light output 
is adequate for color 
movies or stills 

A FREE folder describ- 
ing the complete line of 
VICTOR Fotoflood and 
Fotoflash Equipment, 
with instructions for 
use, is available from us 
on request. Write for it. 


James H. Smith & Sons Corp. 
1128 Colfax St. Griffith, Ind. 











| YOULL BE DELIGHTED $- 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


| 8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35¢ 

. 16 Exp. Split Enlarged 55c 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to 
us. Fine grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye’’ 
precision. Modern Beauty prints 3% x 4%, 
deckled, with embossed margin and date. If 
less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send 
money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 





Professional contact finishing. 8- 
Exposure roll developed and complete 
set of Super Professional prints. 
Print credit for poor exposures. 


U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. A Chicago 
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sire to perpetuate the fleeting graces of 
the ballet on film. The high moments of 
beauty created by dancers last but the 
flicker of an eyelid and are seen by only 
a selected few. Now devoting herself to 
hard study, which she hopes will fit her 
to combine the two interests, she excels 
at action pictures. Her fulsome back- 
ground is apparent in her work. 

In sharp contrast is the imaginative ap- 
proach of Ed Hayes, another student, who 
not only spent ten or twelve hours daily 
at the school, but also had a full-time job 
to provide the necessities of life up until 
he joined the U. S. Naval Reserve as 
photographer, third class. 

On their first wedding anniversary, 
young Hayes and his wife Charlotte ro- 
mantically returned to the picturesque 
desert ranch where they had spent their 
honeymoon. A borrowed Box Brownie 
accompanied them, and duly recorded a 
landscape that literally “sang to the 
stars.” So melodious was its tune that 
Ed was inspired to sell his small sailboat 
and invest the funds in a Speed Graphic. 
Thereafter he rapidly picked up the rudi- 
ments of this fascinating new game with 
the aid of just about every magazine and 
book on the subject. 

He obtained a part-time job making 
publicity pictures at a Santa Monica 
beach club. “They were pretty horrific,” 
Ed admits. Nevertheless the job added 
enough to the Hayes’ budget to purchase 
additional equipment and furnish a home 
darkroom. About this time Charlotte 
called a family confab, and helped Ed to 
decide that his future lay in the creative 
field, not in the more mechanical job he 
has held for the past nine years in MGM’s 
processing lab. By the end of his first 
term in Art Center’s night school he knew 
that he had something to say, visually. 
Studio bosses allowed him to change over 
to the night shift so that he could attend 
full day-school classes. From then on 
his enthusiasm grew in leaps and bounds. 
Says Hayes, “My camera gives me a 
chance to say what’s inside me. I can’t say 
it in words or paint it with a brush. I be- 
lieve that most of us are gifted with the 
ability to create in one way or another, 
but few are fortunate enough to find a way 
to share the things deep within us with 
others. If it’s there—this gift—and you 
never find a way to let it out, you’re only 
half alive. I know. I was like that for 
years.” 

Another student, Marion Strahl, talks a 
different language. You can almost smell 
the printers’ ink in Marion’s “gab.” A 
photographer and engraver with six years 
newspaper experience behind her, she 
was clever enough to see the deficiency 
in her own work. After another year of 
study she hopes to hit the big time in 
photo journalism. She has dreams of 


trotting off to Russia, India, South Amer- 
ica—anywhere that the news is breaking, 
covering assignments that only a hand- 
ful of women have dared to tackle. 
Born in Escanaba, Michigan, she lost 
her mother at five, and from then on was 


bounced unceremoniously from aunt to 
aunt. She graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at twenty with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in art education. 
No sooner had she put cap and gown 
away than she struck off on a tangent of 
her own choosing. The start was humble. 
She sold advertising, made up ad lay- 
outs, wrote a shopper’s column, and ran 
errands for the local paper—all the jobs 
nobody else wanted to do. 

Along with substantial increases in sal- 
ary came recognition of her special kind 
of aptitude—an ability to master anything 
that can be done with the hands. A year 
after Marion joined the Escanaba Daily 
Press, the paper installed an outfit for 
making its own photoengravings, and by 
purest chance the cub reporter was given 
the highly technical job of making it op- 
erate. Her interest in pictures grew un- 
til she purchased her first camera, an 
Argus. 

Eventually her amateur shots came to 
the attention of the editor, and thence- 
forth Marion became the Press’ entire pic- 
ture staff. It was her duty to cover all 
sorts of assignments—including many that 
would have kept a man plenty busy. She 
shot New Year’s Eve celebrations in eve- 
ning dress, ship rescues in ski pants, and 
log-rolling contests in bathing suit. In 
addition she acted as correspondent for 
the big town papers and national photo 
syndicates. Her sole equipment was a 
muchly battered Speed Graphic and a 
total of three holders. 

Toughest of the dozens of assignments 
she covered was the rescue of forty crew 
members of the Sinaloa, gravel carrier 
driven aground six hundred feet off-shore 
in the chipped ice mud of Lake Michigan 
in a blizzard howling down from the 
Canadian snow fields. 

Taking picture assignments from a 
teacher instead of an editor is something 
new for Marion, and she misses the ex- 
citement of covering news stories. She 
finds negative tests dull by comparison, 
and every once in a while is likely to be 
missing from the darkroom after a fire 
engine has been heard clanging by. 

Even farther from home than Strahl, 
but no less intense in a genuine desire to 
learn, is Zia Qadri, who until recently 
worked six hours every night on a city 
garbage truck. Ziaudoin Mustafahasan 
Qadri, “Zia” to his classmates, is the 25- 
year-old scion of a well-to-do land- 
owning Moslem family. He traveled nine 
thousand miles to learn photography, 
from the ancient, walled city of Ahmeda- 
bad in central India to a civilization in 
such astonishing contrast that it never 
ceases to amaze him. 

In addition to handling the odorous re- 
fuse of Los Angeles homes, Zia for a 
time set up pin balls in bowling acad- 
emies, working nightly until 3 a.m. 
after a full day at school. Eating is a 
simpler matter now that he has an inter- 
esting position with Andrew Loomis, ad- 
vertising artist and magazine illustrator, 
for whom he does considerable photo- 
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graphic work. His motive in coming 
here is to erase the “inscrutable” from 
India, to perform a self-set task of in- 
side and outside education. Social-mind- 
ed, he wishes to do his small part to 
help educate the great mass of India’s 
375 million population who can neither 
read nor write. He believes the answer 
lies in pictures. 

Bill Jennings’ sacrifice to follow his 
chosen profession is of a different va- 
riety from that of many of his fellow 
students, but no less admirable. It’s been 
said that it’s more difficult to give up 
pleasures with which you are intimately 
acquainted than those you've never 
known. In a phrase, Bill figuratively 
climbed out of a feather bed to learn to 
perspire over a view camera. The feather 
bed was a villa just outside Mexico City, 
complete with 12-car garage, private ten- 
nis and badminton courts, swimming pool, 
elaborate darkroom, and private theater. 

The real decision to make something of 
himself came when he chanced across a 
little script called “Epitaph to the Aver- 
age Man: Died at 30, buried at 60.” Bill 
kind of thought that was just about 
where he was bound. Hand in hand with 
his restlessness grew his interest in pho- 
tography. His “pitcher-taking” dates 
way back. “I can’t remember when I 
didn’t have a camera in my hands—just 
to take snapshots. I thought that good 
pictures were the result of a mysterious 
craft.” 

This impression continued until the 
subject came up at a dinner party. As 
Bill had done considerable contact print- 
ing in his own darkroom, he proceeded 
to expound authoritatively, until it oc- 
curred to him that he didn’t know what 
he was talking about. To enlarge his 
conversational sphere he purchased an 
expensive enlarger. It was the first boost- 
up out of his “mental grave.” His knowl- 
edge of metallurgy, studied at Yale, where 
he earned a B.A. degree, contributed to 
his understanding of the chemistry of 
photography and enabled him to make 
gratifying strides in his new hobby. 
After a year’s practice with the enlarger, 
the great idea—that he had to go further 
in photography—became the guiding light 
of his life. 

His ultimate objective is to return to 
Mexico and start a school, there being 
none in that country, both to pass on his 
knowledge to others who may be just as 
hungry to learn as he, and to train 
technicians for his own staff of advertis- 
ing men. Commercial photography is 
practically untouched in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Though he thinks that the 
U. S. is “God’s country,” deep roots draw 
him back to Mexico City where his fam- 

ly, his longtime friends, and business as- 
sociates are settled. 

A dash of Bill’s scientific training would 
prove a blessing to 21-year-old Steffi 
Ingersoll, from Zurich, Switzerland. In 
this country only a year, she is equally 

nterested in medicine and photography, 
wants to combine the two. On arrival 

the western hemisphere the Polish- 
Swiss girl spent four months working 
in the laboratories of the Habana State 
Hospital, Cuba, while awaiting her quota 
number. Her photographic tuition was 
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WRITE FOR 





CATALOG 


Cameras 
CONTAX II, f2 Sonnar, like new................. $189.00 
LEICA III B, f2 Summar, like new................ 205.00 
LEICA G, f2 Summar, like new oi 159.00 
LEICA D, f3.5 Elmar, coupled, good............... 95.00 
TEN AX II, f2 Sonnar, new 145.00 


KINE EXAKTA, f3.5 Zeiss Tessar, case. 250mm. f6.3 
Tele Tessar, 85mm. f4 Zeiss Triotar, all chrome, like 
new 425.00 
PRAKTIFLEX See, Refiex, 3.5 Zeiss Tessar, new 105.00 
ARGUS C3, f3.5 lens, coupled range finder, synchron- 














ized gun, E. R. case, like new................. 33.50 
ARGUS C2, f3.5, coupled r.f., like new............. 24.50 
ARGUS CC, f4, photo electric meter, like new....... 21.50 
ARGUS A, f4.5 lens, excellent..................... 7.50 
PERFEX 22, f3.5 Scienar, cpld., meter, like new.... 29.50 
FOTH DERBY, f3.3, couy led A eee 37.50 
FOTH DERBY, f2.5, 4% Vest Pocket, new.......... 25.50 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5 lens, t. R. case, like new......... 33.50 
VOIGT. BRILLIANT Reflex, f7.7, excellent. ....... 12.50 
SUPER PILOT, f3.5, reflex, new.................. 42.50 
8. 8. DOLLY, f2.9 Trioplan, compur, new. ......... 49.50 
IKOFLEX I, f3.5 Zeiss Novar, E. R. case, new . 81,00 
MINI. SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5 Tessar, Kalart rf. 

Abbey Flash Gun, like new 129.00 
314x414 ANV. SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5 Tessar, Hugo 

Meyer r.f., Mendelsohn gun 139.50 
8x10 KORONA VIEW, 14” £4.5 Voigtlander Heliar, 

case, used coe COD 
F&R REPORTER Miniature Press Camera, new.... 56.00 

TRADE OR SELL 
YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT 
ise Equipment 
REVERE 838, f3.5 Wollensak, new $ 34.95 
REVERE 83, £3 B&L lens, new 42.95 
MAG. CINE PERFEX Turret, f2.5, case, like new 55.00 
KEYSTONE KS, f2.5 Wollensak lens, like new 27.50 
BOLEX HBS, f2.7 Woll. Velostigmat, excellent 179.50 
REVERE 80, 500 Watt Projector, new 69.95 
REVERE 85, 500 Watt Projector, case, new 84.95 
KEYSTONE R&8, 500 Watt Projector, like new 47.50 
BOLEX H16, f2.7 Woll. Velostigmat, excellent . 179.50 
B&H AUTOLOAD SPEEDSTER, f2.7, like new 89.50 
VICTOR IV, 3 lens Turret, 1” f2.9 Dallmeyer, 2” 3.3 

Wollensak, case, like new 135.00 
KEYSTONE A3, f3.5 Wollensak, like new 27.50 
16mm. MAG. CINE KODAK, f1.9 K. A., case, |. n.. 110.00 
B&H 70A, f3.5 T. H. C., case, excellent 35.00 
DE VRY 16mm. camera, f5.6, good 12.00 
CINE KODAK B, f1.9 K. A., case, like new 49.50 
ENSIGN 16mm. Camera, f3.5 THC, case, excellent.. 39.50 


VALUES 


Enlargers 


SOLAR 120, 214x314, 314” 4.5 Woll., like new $39.50 
FEDERAL 331, 244x314, 314” 6.3, like new......... 24.50 
FEDERAL 219, 244x314, 344” f6.3, like new........ 14.95 
PRAXIDOS, 214x214, 3” £4.5 Laack, like new........ 27.50 
LEITZ VALOY, 35mm., like new . 37.50 
ELWOOD BM, 35mm., [4.5 lens, like new........... 25.00 
SUN RAY GRANT, 35mm., like new........... 15.50 





EVERYTHING SOLD 
WITH A 
MONEYBACK GUARANTEE 











Miscellaneous 


CANVAS GADGET BAG, new : pi ietbarate $ 1.69 
TRIPODS, 2 section, all steel, new . 1.19 
30x40 CRYSTAL BEADED WALL SCREEN, new.. 1.95 
30x40 CRYSTAL BEADED TRIPOD SCREEN, new 6.95 
30x40 CRYSTAL BEADED AUTO. BOX SCREEN, 

ee NOT SO Ta Ree CONN ey BAR Se oe 7.95 


Set of three REELS S and CANS 


er ho eee nee ee 1.69 
RII «4. <o.steo'snnueaieneneakeaewenanen 2.25 

I goo 5 oars < Pec awed aaekacateen 1.98 
CLAMP REFLECTORS with Extension Cord 

Pe ie I sss Koiandesc nvsbabdcchacuees 1.35 

For No. 2 Photoflood.... wa jeune Bae 
DEVELOPING TANK, 35mm. ous new....... 2.49 
SLIDE BINDING KIT, consists of Albert Slide File, 

100 2x2 Glass, 100 Masks, Vise, Cellulose Tape..... 4.98 
ALBERT SLIDE FILE, 100 Capacity, list $3.00 . 2.25 
ARGUS Slide Proj., 100 Watt, all metal, like new . 16.50 
ALBERT Automatic Easel, 11x14, new.............. 9.25 
BEE BEE Adjustable Enlarging Easel, 16x20........ 9.95 
35mm. BILK FILM WINDER, new.. : 3.95 
ENAMEL DEV. TRAYS, 5x7—66c each; 8x10—79c 

each; 11x14—each .- 1.38 
WEACO ROTO CHROMIUM DRUM DRYERS 

Standard Model—dries 2—11x14 Reed .. 9.95 

DeLuxe Model—dries 2—11x14 ecole andes at 

PROFESSIONAL Model—dries 4—11x14 . 19.95 
GE PHOTO ELECTRIC Exposure Meter, like new. . 17.95 
DEJUR CRITIC PHOTO ELECTRIC Exposure 

I I re ee 15.95 
ELECTRO BEWI Photo Electric wn “Meter, l.n.... 14,50 
FINK-ROSELIEVE Print Press, new............... 5.30 
SPEED GRAPHIC Cases, all sizes, new............. 3.29 
LEE Electric Dark Room Timer, new............... 9.95 
EJECTOR FILM LIBRARY, all metal 

Holds 12—8mm. 200’ reels, new.................. 4.95 

Holds 12—16mm. 400’ reels, new................. 5.49 


NEGATIVE FILES, complete with Index and Glassine 
envelopes, 35mm.—2'4x244—120, new 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 





























COLGR. 
CAMERAS 


Fotoshop once again offers color photography 
fans some exceptional buys in color cameras. 

Called recently to armed service and to war work, 
several Fotoshop clients have designate ed us to dis- 
pose of their color cameras To oblige, these are 
offered at re al “give-away” prices. 

Here’s a tip! If you are in the market for a color 
camera, don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
slip by. You may never get one like it again! 


A FEW OUTSTANDING BARGAINS: 


Single Mirror 
Custis KD with 512” Kodak Anastigmat 


4 like new $139.50 
curtis’ KD, like new 75.00 
4x5 IVES, less lens a 40.00 
24/4x3t NATIONAL, Ilex lens and shut- 

ter, fug o Meyer Range and View Find- 

ers ° . . 140.00 

Two Mirror 

214x314 CURTIS COLOR SCOUT (Dem- 

onstrator), Complete .........++-. . $325.00 
614x9 DEVIN with Dogmar lens, com- 

plete . 235.00 
314x414 NATIONAL with Dogmar F:4.5 

lens, Meyer Range and iew Finders. 425.00 
S$ x 7 DEVIN with Artar lens. Excellent 

condition. Complete . 750.00 
75 Other Color Cameras on Hand. Send 

for Complete List F-27 

Isocolor Kit with 5x7 stripping, backing 

and separation negatives $3.45 
Orthotone Special Kit for 200 Sx7 prints, 

complete with 5x7 Wash-Off film, back- 

ing paper and Kodaloid . 3.00 
McGraw Carbro Kit ‘ ae 4.98 
Famous name Wash-Off Dyes 

Reg. $6.00 id oF) PP 1.60 
Chemical set for Wash Of Mats 

Reg. $5.00 GPE 6 6 chr cseeresesd 1.35 
Marshall Pansite meters, new ‘ . $44.50 
Stamcor Voltage Control, 150 Watt A.C. 9.95 
Stamco or vi yitage Control, 300 Watt A.C. 12.95 
orem Muiti- Fi: ash Unit. Fires 40 bulbs 

one time, perfect synchronization, 

buitt- in tester. Reg. $35. SPECIAL. 19.75 


Write for he List, F-28 





A NON- PRoriy poresner FEATURE! 


to aid th ecoming a qu tainted in Color 
SEPARATION "NEGATIVES contact eparations made 
with fin ensitometric con tre | ze rice ntact, $1 per set 
for any sise Kodachr« p 4x 5mm and Bantam en- 
larged, matimum pu $1 50 per out. P yes ally worth $6. 











“the Nation’s Color Headquarters”’ 
42nd STREET 


$v PRECISION 


CAM-COUPLED 
RANGE , FINDER 


mali Plate and Film Pack Cameras 











PROFESSIONAL PIC- 
TURES. EASILY—ACCU- 
\ RATELY. It isn’t too late 
to have a MEYER 
Rangefinder installed. 


Its micrometer- 
tested cam-coupled 
mechanism guar 
antees accurate 

focusing. 

See Your Dealer or 
Write for Cir- 
cular. 





Lenses used the World over 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 


39 West 60 Street, New York, N. Y 
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paid with money earned by pitching 
hay and doing other farm work at Glen 
Mills, a Pennsylvania Quaker settlement. 

Stefi struggles against a maze of ob- 
stacles sprouting from her background. 
Unfamiliar customs, a language that 
seems filled with difficult sounds, the 
mysteries of technique, all are boulders 
in her path toward getting a satisfactory 
independency. The long, tiring hours 
that must be spent learning to process 
film and enlargements are an abrupt 
change from the deliciously idle vaca- 
tions she spent in Spain with her father. 

She chose a photographic career be- 
cause it promised independence and end- 
less fascination—if the mechanical side 
can be consigned to minor importance. 
An example is her current struggle with 
a war poster for which she has a stunning 
idea necessitating a sky filled with planes. 
However, “First the planes don’t cover 
the whole sky and I can’t patch them in 
to make it look good. Then when they 
are everywhere, I am not ready. Then 
I am ready and the planes are gone. 
What can I do?” Strong minded, ver- 
satile, she has a flair for experimentation. 

To all who know them, these embry- 
onic Val Sarras and Margaret Bourke- 
Whites are definite proof that there is no 
substitute for singleness of purpose and 
intelligent effort if the end result is to 
be fine photography.—™ 


Holds Paper Flat 

Po wishing to print 
( entirely to the edges of my enlarg- 
ing paper, I’ve found it difficult to make 
the sheet lie flat without weighting the 
corners or placing a 
sheet of glass over 
it. Both methods 
have their draw- 
backs, and while I 
have seen descrip- 
tions of other ways, 
I have found my 
tape idea to be en- 


GUMMED SIDE 
OF TAPE UP> 


re 


GUMMED SIDE 
* a TAPE DOWN 











tirely satsifactory. 

The accompanying ‘ , 
ner cara- 

sketch shows how an ioe 


board are taped. 
the method works. 


Cut a piece of cardboard the size of 
the paper you are using, and at each 
corner fasten two strips of cellulose tape 
as indicated. The strip which is applied 
gummed side down serves to protect the 
ends and holds in place the strip which 
is applied with its sticky side out. When 
using the cardboard on the enlarging 
easel or baseboard, shift it around until 
it coincides with the desired portion of 
the projected image. Then press down 
on the corners. This will anchor it in 
place. Next press a sheet of enlarging 
paper into place squarely on top of the 
cardboard, bearing down on the corners 
just enough to make it adhere firmly. 
To prevent finger-marks on the sensi- 
tized paper, use the flat surface of a fin- 
gernail to press the corners down. I have 
found this method to work for all sizes 
of paper including 11x14 doubleweight. 
If the paper has an unusually bad curl, 
another piece of tape can be applied along 
the long dimension of the cardboard.— 
Ross A. Williams, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Lighting with Flash 


(Continued from page 37) 











the camera and lamp-flashes are being 
used only to produce highlights here and 
there, the lamps can be ignored when 
computing exposure. If the picture is 
intended to be in a slightly low key, the 
use of a slightly smaller bulb at the cam- 
era will make the highlights from bulbs 
in the lamps relatively more prominent. 

When an object under the lamp or in 
its direct light is the principal subject 
being photographed, exposure should be 
computed in the normal way (size of 
bulb and distance from subject), but in- 
creased half a stop because the bulb is 
not in an efficient reflector. A _ fill-in 
bulb at or near the camera may be bal- 
anced with it if desired in the usual way 
by placing it a proportionately greater 
distance from the subject. 

In computing exposures, remember that 
it is always the distance from lamp to 
subject that counts—not the distance from 
camera to subject. 

When the light that comes through the 


lampshade is your main source of illu-' 


mination, considerable care should be 
taken in judging the exposure. It is 
better not to guess at how much light 
will go through the shade; it will fool you 
in most instances. The best way to de- 
termine the correct exposure is to use 
your exposure meter. With the ordinary 
tungsten bulb still in the lamp, remove 
the shade and point your meter at the 
bare bulb from any arbitrary distance— 
three feet will give you a reading easy to 
see. Then replace the shade and point 
your meter at the lamp again from the 
same distance. The difference in readings 
will give you the “factor” of the shade. 

For instance, if your meter reads 100 
foot-candles with the shade removed, and 
25 foot-candles with the shade in place, 
then the factor of the shade is four. If 
correct exposure for the bare bulb at the 
distance you have it from the subject is 
1/100 second at f 16, then with a shade- 
factor of four you must open the dia- 
phragm to f 8 in order to get the same 
exposure on your negative. 

Two fresh batteries in your synchro- 
nizer will fire two lamps or one lamp and 
your camera flash without difficulty. For 
more than two bulbs, three batteries are 
recommended for accurate synchroniza- 
tion. Make sure that the lamp cords and 
sockets are in good condition, since even 
with three batteries you cannot afford to 
lose any juice from leakage or weak con- 
nections if the flashbulbs are to fire 
properly. 

Incidentally, if you would prefer not 
to have your fingers blistered, see to it 
that the lamp cord is disconnected from 
the wall outlet before you screw in the 
flashbulb! And to make certain that your 
lamp flashes go off, be sure the regular 
tungsten bulb is lighted when you pull 
the lamp cord from the wall outlet. 

The next time you make an indoor 
flash shot, plug in one of those table or 
floor lamps that are sitting around, and 
see what a difference it makes in the fin- 
ished picture!—} 
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(Continued from page 25) 


| 
| Shooting Under Fire 
| 








fortable, and more of a problem insofar 
as caring for equipment and film were 
concerned. 

In port the Captain had told me that 
the cruise would last a minimum of two 
weeks and a maximum of five. The 
night before our attack on the Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, he mentioned that 
tomorrow we might square a few ac- 
counts. Orders had been given to pre- 
pare the ships for the offensive. Water 
was turned off, and all the other million 
and one things were accomplished, which 
make our cruisers even tougher and 
more lethal than they are on straight 
going. 

There were other task forces athwart 
the islands that night. Our job was 
Wotje. We were up long before dawn, 
and the men ate a battle breakfast. 
Steak and eggs. Then we were in for- 
mation for the attack, with the carrier 
far behind and out of range while we 
pulled into closer quarters. 

First, our planes race in overhead from 
the carrier, keeping the Jap planes ashore 
grounded, and strafing them and the gun 
crews. We’re five or six miles offshore 
now, near enough to view the hell raised 
by our bombs, with flames and smoke 
streaking up from the island. It’s there 
in the binocular prisms, but a little too 
far for good pictures, yet. 

Right after the bombs do their work, 
the cruisers—and that means us—begin 
piling steel into Wotje at a terrific rate. 
I am up on the mast, high. above the 
bridge, the perfect vantage point for 
shooting. Here there is a minimum of 
concussion from our own fire, as well as 
a clear view of the entire action. But 
the concussion is still sufficient to bounce 
a wad of cotton out of my ear for a 
moment, and to bang my head against the 
hood of the Graflex when I forget to keep 
it clear during a volley from below. 

A Jap patrol vessel attempts a get- 
away from the island harbor, and one of 
our destroyers strikes out and nails her. 

All this is pretty clear even to the 
eye, but to the telescopic lens it’s some- 
thing else again. It is not easy to get 
such pictures. The cruiser steams at full 
speed, and the wind shakes the camera. 
But I grab two shots before the vibration 
racks the camera out of focus. When the 
guns go off, there’s no use doing anything 
but hang on. Pictures must be made 
during momentary lulls in the firing, and 
there were few such intervals, when you 
figure that we dropped hundreds of high- 
caliber shells on Wotje that morning. 

Our job is done, and the cruiser moves 
away. Then the planes are back, and we 
are all off to a rendezvous with the rest 
of the fleet. Our bombers have been 
reloaded to go back and hit them again. 

Now, it’s two in the afternoon. We are 
told that enemy bombers are coming. 
Our fighters intercept most of them, but 

few slip through. They plunge right 
ut of the sun. Our antiaircraft steps up 
the fire. The Japs are not after our boat. 
They want a carrier. They’re over her, 
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dealer’s. 


CONTAX III anc 
SUPER IKONTA BX 






The owner of a Contax III or Super [konta BX soon 
finds that he’s getting a far greater variety of 
subject matter. That’s because these cameras have 
the speed and optical range that can 
And the prints have the superb sharpness and rich 
tonal qualities that make a picture “sing.” 

Combined range-and-view-finder permits you to 
sight and focus through one eyepiece—no chance of 
losing time or spoiling composition by shifting the 
eye. And you'll always be sure of correct exposure, 
for the meter can never be left at home- 
into the camera. 

See Contax III and Super Ikonta BX at your 
Write for Literature. 


—— Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-17-11, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


28 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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INVEST AT LEAST 10% 
IN WAR BONDS AND STAMPS WEEKLY 


AND THEN 


Ask to see the DeJur “Critic’”” Model 
40 Exposure Meter and DeJur “Ver- 
satile’’ Enlargers. Although produc- 
tion on civilian products has stopped 
and the DeJur plant is engaged on 
war instruments exclusively, your 
dealer still has a supply and will be 
glad to help you get the best results 
from the DeJur products you now 
own. 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 


“Sane uj. 


it’s built 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


NEED jou 
Too / 


For you at home—for loved ones 
away, FOTOFOLIO keeps precious 
snapshots permanently safe—a joy 
to review. Simple to use — each 
page holds 28 snapshots in orderly 
sequence. There are attractive 
FOTOFOLIO models from $1 to $10. 
Ask for them by name at leading 


stores. See the Army and Navy 
FOTOFOLIOs— perfect gift for Serv- 
ice men. 


FOTOFOLIO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, Box 22, So. Lancaster, Mass. 


_ 


Send for 
free booklets 


FREE BOOKLET 


FOR THOSE WHO TAKE PICTURES 
Color e Black ani White 
ww] 






Tells how to get - - - 
Consistent, exacting exposures 
under all light conditions. 





Extreme low light exposures that are 
Glways correct. 


Trve-natural color pictures. Sharp in 


focus results. 


Explains why and how Phaostron electric 
exposure meters and military type range 
finders help amateurs get professional 
results. Write today. 


PAO SH RRONECOE 


5 South Granada Ave., Alhambra, California 
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and she maneuvers like a dancer, slip- 
ping from side to side, with her skipper 
whipping her out from under the bombs 
even after they leave the racks. You 
can’t believe it, but her skipper pulls that 
big ship away from what you fear will 
be sure hits, just as if she were a bath- 
tub toy. 

Later, word comes that more Jap 
bombers are due. The ack-ack hits one 
out of the seven which our fighters 
hadn’t knocked out. The pilot suicide 


| dives his plane to the flight deck of the 


carrier, but glances off the side, leaving 


_ a trail of flame on the deck. One of our 





| 


| 


own planes catches fire, but the deck 
crew heaves it overboard as if it were a 
dead rabbit. 

While all this goes on, I’m reminding 
myself to shoot and not just watch and 
pray for the carrier. For a second I re- 
call what a difference there is between 
shooting this and posing Rita Hayworth, 
back in Hollywood. If you want the 
truth, I’m even frightened part of the 
time, for I’m up on a searchlight plat- 
form like a clay pigeon. But those boys 
down below are working just as smoothly 
as glass. I think that nothing can equal 
them on any ocean, and know that this 
is even better than photographing the 
Hollywood stars. 

After the successful fracas at Wotje, 
we steamed back to Honolulu. From 
there I returned to the mainland with a 
convoy, doing a picture story along the 
way to keep my hand in. 

I have found that there are several 
tricks in shooting a sea attack, unlike 
any I have run across in fifteen years of 
general photographic experience. Some 
were learned the hard way, and some 
were picked up from other cameramen. 

Beyond the specific problems of photo- 
graphing under fire, there is the routine 
difficulty of caring for equipment and 
film at sea. This also presents a problem 
for those who set out to cover a land 
war. They do some traveling by water, 
and have to work in mud, dust, and rain, 
sometimes in the tropics. 

Pack film is the easiest and safest to 
use with Graphics and Graflexes. There 
isn’t time to fool with loading sheet film, 
or with winding bulk 35 mm film on 
spools. All film, and this includes spools 
for the Rolleiflex and Contax, must be 
bought in tropical pack. This will keep 
them safe and dry until the moment of 
unpacking, and then the fun begins. In 
the tropics we discovered that a 4x5 
filmpack will absorb as much as two 
tablespoonfuls of water in little more 
time than it takes to tell. 

Exposed film should be kept in an air- 
tight container, with oven-dried tea 
leaves, rice, or calcium chloride as a de- 
hydrating agent. Calcium chloride is 
plentiful aboard most fighting ships. 

Lenses must constantly be watched for 
spray and dust, and the cameras must be 
kept free from dust and damp as much 
as possible. Concussions will spray the 
film with dust while you are shooting, 
if you are not careful to keep the box 
itself clean. 

When not in use, all cameras and lenses 
must be kept in oiled silk or other water- 
tight bags or containers. And this is 
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just as sensible a procedure in the field 
as aboard ship. 

It pays to have one small camera with 
you, waking and sleeping. For me, this 
means the Contax. And with it at all 
times keep an air-and-water-tight metal 
container into which you can slip the 
camera, if you have to take to a life- 
boat and abandon ship. A malted milk 
can does the job perfectly. This tin 
should contain a dehydrating agent and 
a supply of fresh film, as well as your 
most important previous exposures. 

There are many shots which the stand- 
ard lenses will handle, but you cannot 
get along without at least one good tele- 
photo. For a 4x5 camera, this lens should 
not be less than fourteen, nor more than 
twenty-four inches in focal length. Con- 
cussion, vibration, and wind will cause 
trouble if you try a longer size. 

All pictures must be shot fast, when 
in the neighborhood of firing. First, to 
freeze action, but also to compensate for 
vibration, concussion, and wind. 

Refocus after each shot, if you work 
in the neighborhood of heavy gunfire. 
After focusing, lock the track or wedge 
it with a match, to keep your picture 
from jogging out of focus before you 
snap the shutter. 

Be careful of your eyes in using the 
viewfinder. If a big gun goes off while 
your head is poised above the hood of 
a reflex, or while peering into the finder 
of your miniature, you may get a black 
eye or a serious injury. In battle a 
loosely held camera can kick like a rifle. 

Now, about censorship. The Navy, and 
this holds true for the other services as 
well, is anxious to have you get your 
pictures, and to clear them with dispatch. 
Yet, there are some things which must 
not be photographed, and all pictures 
must pass before a censor. You as a pho- 
tographer are a_ privileged onlooker. 
Your only justification in being present 
in a matter of life and death is that you 
represent in part the eyes of the public, 
and that your pictures may be a means 
of informing the folks at home concern- 
ing the progress of our cause. 

There is also the matter of caring for 
yourself—a practical and important af- 
fair, since you are just as much a part 
of your photographic equipment as the 
camera itself. Wear your tin hat, life- 
jacket, and flame-resistant clothing. The 
last of these will help protect you against 
bomb-flash. Also learn to use effectively 
any auxiliary protective equipment given 
you. 

As a protection against damage,to the 
ear-drums, place two wads of cotton in 
each ear. The first is small and wedged 
in tightly. A larger piece goes in to hold 
it in place. Keeping your mouth open 
will help to even the pressure on the 
eardrums. 

If you are being bombed, or hits are 
registering in your immediate vicinity, 
you learn to seek cover at once. You 
can’t work under such circumstances 
Although you may have one chance in a 
thousand of getting a good picture in 
spite of the difficulties, the odds are more 
in favor of your losing your camera, film, 
and neck. 

You may wonder how I feel about this 
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business of photography under fire. It’s 
not like the war journalism of the Rich- 
ard Harding Davis school. Ernest Hem- 
ingway came closer to describing it. 

It’s not thrilling. It’s not adventurous. 
Too much is at stake, and I don’t mean 
one’s own life. What we are fighting for 
counts, and if you as a photographer make 
pictures which become a fair and work- 
manlike account of that effort, then 
you’ve done your job. And yet it isn’t 
a job you really like, although I wouldn’t 
trade any assignment I’ve ever had or 
might have, for the privilege which Life 
is giving me to do this job. 

I think this sort of thing just happens 
to you, and you work harder to live up 
to it than anything you ever tackled be- 


fore.—™ 


Converts Tripod Head 

for High-Angle Shots 
FTEN the photographer must shoot 
from a camera angle which is high- 
er than his tripod permits. By providing 
the removable tripod head with a C- 





Camera is attached to ladder with C-clamp unit. 


clamp attachment, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, the camera can 
be held securely to the top step of a tall 
stepladder, a shelf, or a table, without 
sacrificing any maneuverability. 

A small piece of angle iron is drilled 
for a %4” thumbscrew, and then the an- 
gle iron is welded to a standard 4-inch 
C-Clamp. In use, the tilt head is removed 
from the tripod and attached to this 
C-clamp assembly, the latter then being 
fastened to the ladder or some other type 
of elevated base. The completed unit is 
strong yet flexible, and is so compact as 
to take up very little space in your pho- 
tographic kit—Robert W. Luebke, Mid- 
dleton, Wis. 


Coating Makes Plastic 
Lenses More Practical 
LASTIC lenses have long been con- 
sidered impractical for photographic 
purposes because plastic is easily 
scratched, but a lens recently patented 
overcomes this difficulty. The lens, in- 
vented by Frederick J. Binda of Boston, 
Mass., is made with a thin coating of glass 
on one side of the plastic to make it 
cratchproof. 
The glass is applied in a molten state, 
and cools to a film that can be as thin 
; a few ten-thousandths of an inch. The 
lass adheres tightly to the plastic. By 
this method, lenses are said to be capable 
' quick and inexpensive manufacture by 
tamping, thus lowering their cost—An- 
ew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR 


CAMERAS, PROJECTORS, 


LENSES, BINOCULARS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 


8mm Bell Howell 200 ft. Projector, case.$ 


8mm Bell Howell 400 ft. Projector, case. 
8mm Ampro Projector and case 

16mm Bell Howell Diplomat and case... 
16mm Bell Howell Showmaster, 1600 ft., 


case 
16mm Kodak Repeater, Model G.. ee 
Eastman 2 A slide projector, 150 watt.. 


Brand New Contax II, Sonnar F 2...... 2 


Super Ikonta B, Tessar F 2.8 lens, brand 


Universal finder for Contax, brand new.. 
Vidom finder for is cee eae aoe ® 
Contameters for Contax II, 
Super Ikonta B & Bx 
Brand New 50mm Summitar lens F 2.... 
35mm Elmar F 3.5, brand new.... ve 
Zeiss 180mm F 2.8 Sonnar with Flekto- 
scope for Contax, brand new a 
Zeiss Protar C set, 8%”, 11%”, 14”, 5%”, 
6”, 7%”, in Compur Shutter, and 


Case 


35mm Orthometer F 4.5 for Contax 

90mm F 2.7 wide angle for 8mm Maga- 
zine Kodak Gace 

1” F 1.9 Kodak Telephoto for 8mm Mag. 





2” F 1.6 Kodak Telephoto for 8 & 16 mm 
cameras 


2%” F 2.7 Kodak Telephoto ‘for 8 ‘& ‘16 
mm cameras 
“" B45 


4% 4.5 Kodak Telephoto for 8 & 16 
mm cameras . 
Direct focusers for 
cameras .... aan ee mane 
Direct focusers for Kodak Mag. cameras. 
Victor 4 with Cooke F 1.5 lems.......... 
4x5 Graphic All Metal View, case.... 
Kodak Duo 620 Rangefinder, F 3.5. 
Kodak Ektra, Ektar F 3.5 
Leica Motor, takes 12 pictures at 2 2 
ond eee: met aricia dite 
Zeiss Super Ikonta C Special, Tessar 
F 3.5 


1.5 lens.... 
lfmm Cine Special Kodak F 1.9 lens... 
8mm Magazine Kodak F 1.9 lens 
Ideal B, Zeiss Tessar F 4.5, case..... 
Contaflex Sonnar, F 2, Ever, Case, L, N. 
Rolleicord I, Triotar F 4.5, case........ 
2%x3% Graflex B, Kodak F 4.5...... 1 
National Graflex, B&L Tessar F 3.5 lens 
2144x344 Speed Graphic Ektar F 3.7 lens. 
3%4x4%4 or 4x5 Speed Graphic with Zeiss 

Tessar F 4.5 Press Compur shutter 
As above with Ektar F 4.7 in Supermatic 
shutter (astne es 
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PUT ONE DIME OUT 
OF EVERY DOLLAR 


@ AMERICAN BOLEX WINDERS 


“Tension Control” which holds the 
film in place regardless of the speed 
of winding. No need to sprag feed by 
hand... film cannot get away from 
you ... sure-grip handles. Self-lubri- 
cating bearings. $6.00 ea., $12.00 pr. 


BOOL CINE’ FADER) 


solves With the special extension 
tube, fades can be made with soft or hard edges. Also works 
effectively as a fader over the lens of a projector. Provision for 
holding filters $18.75, with extension tube and cable release. 


The sensational tripod head for all 
cameras, still and movie, full-size or 
miniature. Operates entirely through 
precision gears . . . eliminates the use 
of the awkward, get-in- 
your-way handle...makes 


complete pans easily. 
$17.50, incl. Excise Tax 


and 16mm film. Features 


interesting fades and dis- 


IN At Your Dealer’s, Or Order Direct! 


WAR BONDS 








Western Representative: Frank A. 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico Street, 








Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The all metal American made 


twin lens 


CIRO 


112 E. Atwater 





reflex camera. 


INCORPORATED 


Detroit, Michigan 


Does Everything Expensive 
Easels Do—Easier and Quicker 


® Made entirely of non-critical materials: 


lacquered clot 


durably constructed. . 


® Takes all st 
a” se. 


enlargements, 


h finish; light, compact, 


. Patented. 


andard size papers up to 


Ingenious flaps provide accurate 


with clean, even margins. 


Excellent for test strips. 


® Simple in 
proof. 


operation, 
No time lost fiddling with adjust- 


absolutely fool- 


ments. Insert paper, lift flap of desired size 
and easel is ready for use. Amazing value at 


$1.00 ($1.25 outside U.S.). 


Postage Prepaid. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


FREE! 


With 


ING”’ by 
NOW 


Enclosed $1.00 for I 
also FREE copy 
Hints for Successful 


NAME 


| ADDRESS 


your order for 
HELP- 
ENLARG- 


famous Editor 


SEND COUPON 


re —— — — 
Consolidated Mounting & Fin. Co. 
516 W. 34th St., N. 


a 
Y. City, Dept. PP | 
ANE ENLARGING EASEL: | 

of Norris Harkness’ ‘Helpful 
Enlarging,” | 
id cinta aaraiiaamia abana 





the LANE 
ENLARGING EASEL we send you “‘ 
FUL HINTS for SUCCESSFUL 
Norris Harkness, 
Expert on Photography 
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Dry Developing 


(Continued from page 26) 








materials will combine with other chemi- 
cals called couplers, particularly those 
known as phenols and amines, to form 
dyes. 

In utilizing them to make printing pa- 
pers, two important characteristics are 
involved. Firstly, the diazo compounds 
are destroyed if they are exposed to 
light, and second, they will combine with 
the couplers to form dyes if they are 
alkaline, but not if there is an acid 
present. 

A diazotype printing paper is, there- 
fore, coated with a mixture containing a 
diazo compound, a coupler, and an acid. 
If the paper were not exposed to light, 
but were made alkaline, for instance by 
treating it with a solution of carbonate 
which would neutralize the acid and 
make the paper alkaline, the two com- 
ponents present would unite to form a dye 
which would color the paper uniformly. 
Instead of using a solution of carbonate, 
ammonia gas can be used, for this is a 
good alkali, and it can be used dry by 
exposing the paper to the fumes from 
an ordinary ammonia solution. 

Now suppose the paper is first ex- 
posed uniformly to light. This will de- 
stroy the diazo compound, so that if the 
paper is now made alkaline by fuming 
with ammonia, nothing will be seen, be- 
cause there is no diazo compound left 
to combine with the coupler. If, however, 
the paper is exposed under a transparent 
print, such as a drawing on tracing cloth, 
the diazo compound will be destroyed 
under the transparent parts, but not un- 
der the black ink lines. If it is then 
fumed with ammonia, a dye will be 
formed in the parts corresponding to the 
lines, and a copy of the tracing will re- 
sult. This is a positive process, giving 
a positive print from a positive original. 

In practice in engineering drawing 
shops, the tracings and diazotype paper 
are fed together into machines resem- 
bling blueprint machines, in which the 
exposure is made to the light from mer- 
cury lamps. The paper is then fumed 
with ammonia to develop the image. In 
the simplest practice, the paper can be 
placed on a rack in a closed box at the 
bottom of which is a dish containing 
some ammonia solution. In more ad- 
vanced practice, however, the prints pass 
from the exposing machines into devel- 
oping machines, through which they 
move continuously. There they are sub- 
jected to the action of ammonia fumes, 
and pass out of the machines completely 
developed. 

This type of printing, using dry devel- 
opment, has been employed not only for 
copying engineering drawings, but also 
to a limited extent for copying docu- 
ments. It has even been proposed for 
use on film for printing pictures, docu- 
mentary subjects, and sound tracks. It 
has definite disadvantages for these pur- 
poses, compared with the normal photo- 
graphic methods, however, and its chief 
use still is for copying drawings. 

Certain types of processes involving 





the hardening of sticky materials by ex- 
posure to light can be considered in the 
class of dry processing. Powders can be 
dusted on and they will adhere to the 
unexposed, sticky parts and not to the 
hardened, exposed parts. In these so- 
called ‘“dusting-on” processes, develop- 
ment is by the dry powder. If the pow- 
der is a fusible ceramic material it can 
be fused on to give a ceramic picture. 

Certain types of lithographic process 
also fall into this category. Here a sur- 
face coating is changed by exposure so 
that it can be developed with a greasy ink 
which adheres to the hardened parts and 
not to the areas not hardened by light. 
In one process, called the ferro-gelatin 
process, which is used even today for 
copying drawings, a jelly is prepared 
containing a ferrous salt. If an unwashed 
blueprint is squeegeed onto this, the fer- 
ricyanide in the clear lines reacts with 
the ferrous salt in the jelly to give a 
blue line of so-called “Turnbull’s blue.” 
This also hardens the jelly, so that if it 
is rolled up (developed) with a greasy 
ink, the ink adheres to the hardened 
lines. If a sheet of paper is then lightly 
squeegeed on, the ink transfers to the 
paper. Ten to one hundred copies can 
be made in this way, with lines in print- 
er’s ink. 

Other kinds of paper have been made 
in which the faint image produced by 
exposure can be developed to great in- 
tensity by mere application of heat. 
Some years ago Martinez invented an in- 
teresting paper in which development by 
dry heat after exposure produced a pro- 
nounced relief image. 

The most common method of toning 
prints is by the use of sulfide, which 
produces sepia tones or the somewhat 
colder colors which resemble to some 
extent the tones produced by gold. 
Everybody is familiar with the tarnishing 
of household silver, which is due to 
traces of the gas, hydrogen sulfide, in 
the air. Now, it might be thought that 
if this gas can turn a silver cup brown, 
it might be able to be used as a dry toner 
for prints. 

Unfortunately, the gas by itself is not 
very efficient, although that it can work 
is evident from the yellowing or so-called 
fading of prints. In moderate latitudes, 
prints which have been thoroughly fixed 
and washed keep very well. In the 
tropics, however, it is common to find 
many prints which fade after as short 
a time as six months. This is due to the 
combined action of high humidity and 
temperature, carbon dioxide, and traces 
of hydrogen sulfide in the air, due to the 
decay of organic vegetable matter. 

Here then is a good example of dry 
toning. But it is not a very practicable 
thing to send prints to the tropics and 
wait until they are toned. Perhaps it is 
possible to do the same thing in a short 
time under control in the photographer's 
darkroom. The matter was very fully 
studied some years ago by Hickman. It 
seems that the silver in ordinary prints 
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behaves differently from the silver of 
grandmother’s sterling forks. Exposure 
of a print to hydrogen sulfide gas has 
very little effect in a short time. In or- 
der to utilize the gas, we must follow 
somewhat the procedure used in ordi- 
nary sulfide toning. We must convert the 
silver of the print into a compound which 
is readily affected by the sulfide. 

In the common sulfide toning baths, 
it is customary to use potassium ferri- 
cyanide, which converts (bleaches) the 
print to silver ferrocyanide, and this is 
then acted on by the sulfide bath to give 
the brown tones of silver sulfide. Ferri- 
cyanide is not a gas, but there are gases 
which will affect silver and make it at- 
tackable by hydrogen sulfide gas. The 
best known of these is chlorine, which 
bleaches the print to an image of silver 
chloride, and a good source of chlorine 
is ordinary bleaching powder. Hickman 
was able to tone prints very successfully 
by putting them in a chamber to which 
were connected sources of chlorine gas 
and hydrogen sulfide gas. 

A cylinder of carbon dioxide—a di- 
minutive version of the cylinders used 
for dispensing soda water at soda foun- 
tains—was connected to a vessel contain- 
ing bleaching powder, and the gas pass- 
ing through the powder, and so contain- 
ing chlorine, was passed into the print 
chamber. The chlorine bleached the 
print. Air was then blown through to 
remove the chlorine gas, and the carbon 
dioxide cylinder was connected to a ves- 
sel containing commercial calcium sul- 
fide. This produced hydrogen sulfide gas 
which could be passed into the print 
chamber and tone the prints brown. The 
wasted gases, of course, had to be dis- 
posed of in some way to render them 
inoffensive. The best results were ob- 
tained if the prints were damp when 
subjected to the action of the gases. 

This method is clearly one not very 
suited to the practice of the ordinary 
photographer, but it is worth considera- 
tion for large-scale operation—possibly 
for toning motion picture film or rolls of 
paper prints. It will provide an instruc- 
tive experiment for the chemical student 
interested in photography. 

A very interesting and fairly success- 
ful attempt at restoring prints by dry 
methods of intensification was made re- 
cently by Crabtree and Miller in the 
Kodak Research Laboratories. Prints on 
Velox and Azo papers could be bleached 
with chlorine or bromine gas or iodine 
vapor, cleared with sulfur dioxide gas, 
any free acid neutralized with ammonia 
vapor, and the image regenerated with 








vapors of hydrogen sulfide or hydrazine | 


hydrate. The method was applied to the 
restoration of faded Calotype prints made 
by Fox Talbot, but it was not very suc- 
cessful in this case, owing to the produc- 
tion of a lot of highlight fog. It is pos- 
sible, however, that a modification could 
be worked out for this purpose. 

Dry development has an_ interesting 
history, and is employed in some special- 
ized processes that are in use today. No- 
body can say what its future will be, 
whether it may be perfected to a point 
where it will be as practical as it was in 
the days of the Daguerreotype.— 
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In recognition of the faithful per- 


formance of the tasks for which it has been 


| designated, and the quality of its products 
| FEDERAL MANUFACTURING & EN- 
GINEERING CORPORATION has te- 
| ceived the ARMY-NAVY “E” Award. 
| 


To earn this tribute, the men and 
women of our organization have mobilized 
their entire efforts to achieve new records 
in production. They are deeply grateful 


for the honor accorded them, and for the 
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“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT!” 


FEDERAL MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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incentive which it gives them to reach for 


still higher goals of accomplishment. 


In concentrating our manufacturing 
facilities upon the job of making precision 
apparatus for our Air, Ground, On-Sea 
and Under-Sea forces, we have applied 
those same inflexible standards of Crafts- 
manship, Quality and Dependability for 
which FEDERAL PHOTO ENLARGERS 
and other scientific equipment have won 


world-wide fame. 
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Coming! The GIANT DECEMBER SALON ISSUE! 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGES 72-73 FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! 
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cease NATURAL COLOR 


from KODACHROMES 2 
@ From any size Kodachrome § 50 
up to 4x5—finished on 12x14 EA. 


salon- a Any por- 

tion can enlarged for best 

composition. Send one or — rae different 
more slides today. SATIS- transparencies are 
yd c z 10 z. OR YOUR oFdered. 

MONEY BACK. Color prints SINGLE 

finished in 3 to 4 weeks. PRINTS $3.00 



































A REAL GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 


Bookshelf size. Blue, green, black. 
book lists up to 720 negatives. 


No. 300 (illustrated) for ne gatives up to 3% x 5”. 


No. 500 for negatives up to 5 x 7 
ohn $1.00 


At Stores or direct prepaid on 
for Reels, Slides, etc. 


10 Days Money-Back Trial 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 3687 Duane Biva. 


Free Catalog of Amfiles 
Kankakee, IMinois 


maroon, Contents 





35mm VENLARGEMENTS| Pain ALBUM 


Patel Prints in 


| rolls eplarged 
Leatherette Album ko 3%, *60¢ 










0-12" < xp. 
Individually printed by p 
automatic electric roti salarecdate 
ey * Fine- “grain DrOe- A a) ‘or. ‘8 
essed. Delivered post- exp. roll de- 
paid. |veloped andofe 
(Mercury Films same price.) 1 OVUNEEE 3 ccccs 







Send coin (no stamps). Min. order, 25¢ 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. Room1112,3825 Georgia 


Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


9x12 C. M. DOUBLE 
EXTENSION BELLOWS CAMERAS 


G C. Z. Ideal B f/4.5 Dominar Lens 


D. 8S. compur accessories... $59.50 
G Voightlander Avus [f/4.5 Skopar 
Lens R. S. compur accessories 42.50 
G Voightlander Bergheil f/4.5 Heliar 
Lens D. S. compur accessories. 
E Tropical Camera f /3.9 Plaubel Lens 
R. 8S. compur accessories 
G Ihagee with f/4.5 Schneider, Lens 
D. S. compur Sayman Brown Range 
Finder and accessories. 52.50 
F Voightlander Avus f/4.5 Skopar D 
8. compur Kalart Range Finder and 
accessories. . 5 .50 
E Kodak Recomar 33 [/4.5 Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens compur R. S. ac- 
cessories.... a a areas . 49.50 
G Zeca {/4.5 Lens D. 8S. compur ac- 
cessories.... ‘ . 37.50 
E 9x12 Linhoff f/4 Hugo Meyer con- 
vertible Plasmat 6 inch D. 8. com- 
pur, Kalart Range Finder and ac- 
cessories.... 200.00 
E 2%x3% lLinhoff Technika f/4.5 
Schneider Lens, R. 8S. compur, 
Kalart Range Finder .. 190.00 
New heavy duty aluminum 2 section 
tripod with pan and tilt head. . .Special 15.50 
New heavy duty chrome tripod 3 sec- 
tion .. Special 8.50 


All guaranteed 90 days, Trades accepted. 
10 Day Trial. 


F—Fair condition G—Good condition 
E—Excellent condition D.S.—Dial set compur 
R. S.—Rim set compur with self timer 


111 WEST 52nd ST. NEW YORK 
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At The Center Of 
Major: Attraction 


A distinctive hotel—in the heart of 


Ss 
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New York's finest shopping district — 
near the best theatres and gayest 
night clubs. tt offers an unusually 
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~ central place to stay while in town 

i Spacious rooms, superb service, quiet 

Pa, and refined atmosphere, and exce! 

~ lent cuisine, make for dignified living a 
A. S KIRKEBY, Managing Director ay 


The Gotham 


5th Ave. at 55th St. » New York City 
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Professional 
(Continued from page 27) 





Uses 


a Box Camera 
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body line,” which is the result of correct 
posing. He gave copies of the pictures 
to his subjects, and they in turn passed 
them along to dance and physical culture 
journals, in which they were published. 
This encouraged him to experiment with 
lighting, to use a portrait lens and filters, 
and otherwise strive to improve his tech- 
nique. His pictures came to be more and 
more in demand, and he has now built 
up quite a business with his specialty. 

“T’ve had some good breaks,” he says 
modestly. “When I first started taking 
pictures, I went to an exhibit of figure 
photographs. I told the man who had 
made them that his models were good, 
but he had not posed them properly. So 
he asked me to work with him. We made 
two hundred figure photographs, and I 
had complete charge of posing. That was 
valuable experience for me.” Another 
lucky break has been his friendship with 
well-known athletes and dancers. Both 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with 
whom he had been associated during his 
dancing career, are his customers, and 
Ted Shawn recently ordered three dozen 
copies of the latest portrait Forbes made 
of him, to be used in newspaper publicity. 

Forbes first used a box camera because 
that was all he could afford. He can 
afford better cameras now, but he is sat- 
isfied with the results he obtains with 
his equipment, and he has gone to con- 
siderable pains to evolve a workable 
technique with it—so why should he 
change? Most of his subjects come to 
his studio, and he usually poses them on 
a low platform about three fect away 
from the wall. When he wants a light 
background, the cream-colored wall 
serves his purpose. When a dark one is 
required, he draws a black curtain across 
the wall behind the platform. 

He is careful about his lighting and 
uses No. 1 Photofloods. One is placed at 
the side rear to flood the background; 
another in front, about eight feet high 
and at a 45-degree angle, and about eight 
feet from: the subject for full-figure por- 
traits, and about six feet from the sub- 
ject for less than full-figure portraits. 
When it is important to show the feet, as 
in the case of a dancer, he uses a light on 
the floor behind the platform, to flood the 
lower part of the background. The wir- 
ing in his apartment won't stand a load 
of more than three lights, but he says he 
does not want to use more than three. 
Forbes uses a tripod with adjustable head 
for his cameras. The tripod cost $35 
when new, but he did not buy it; one of 
his clients gave it to him in exchange 
for pictures. Another bit of equipment 
regularly used is a tape measure, to 
measure distance between camera and 
subject; it is especially important when 
working within close range with the por- 
trait attachment. 

Forbes’ specialty is an exacting one. In 
photographing nudes, for example, skin 
texture is important. In the case of the 
torso shots of athletes, both skin texture 
and body molding are important. He at- 


tains his effects through a combination of 
careful makeup, posing, and lighting. 
Body makeup consists of a coating of 
cottonseed oil. For the face, he uses 
Perc Westmore’s Foundation Cream; he 
says it prevents the necessity for re- 
touching. (About six of his 7,000-odd 
negatives have been retouched.) 

There’s no rule about posing. As a 
dancer, Forbes has a feeling for body line, 
and experience has helped him. The po- 
tentialities in posing are evident in the 
varied results he can get with one sub- 
ject in several different attitudes. One 
valuable lesson he has learned is that of 
helping subjects relax. He chats with 
them and puts them at ease. Sometimes 
he suggests that they smoke—not that 
the cigar or cigarette will be included in 
the picture, but because the act of smok- 
ing reduces tension. “A good way to get 
a man to relax is to have him loosen his 
collar and necktie, or even take his shirt 
off. He can put it back on and tie his 
necktie before I go back to taking pic- 
tures, but in the meantime, he has re- 
laxed and posing has become easier.” 

Forbes never attempts motion shots, 
not even of dancers. He usually asks a 
dancer to go through a routine so he can 
determine the most photogenic attitudes, 
and then asks that these poses be held. 
He makes time exposures of from two to 
three seconds. As a rule, he has his films 
developed commercially, but does his own 
printing and enlarging. Film size is 24% x 
414; in enlarging, the top and bottom 
areas are cut off. Naturally, exposures 
are made with this in mind. His enlarge- 
ments are 8 x 10 and 11 x 14, and usually 
made on Vitava Opal paper. 

Most members of the dance and the- 
atrical world who sit for Forbes don’t 
realize that he uses a box camera. They 
see the array of lights, reflectors, and 
tripod, and the setup looks impressive 
enough to their incurious eyes. The edi- 
tors who buy his pictures don’t know that 
he uses a box camera either—not that he 
tries to hide it, but the question just 
doesn’t come up. But professional pho- 
tographers know it, and they are always 
trying to convert him to the use of more 
elaborate equipment. One brought his 
fine precision instrument over for a com- 
parison test, and both he and Forbes took 
the same pictures under identical condi- 
tions, except for the cameras. Forbes’ 
shots were better than those made by the 
other cameraman, and this strengthened 
his conviction that he is using the equip- 
ment that is best for him. In fairness to 
the owner of the expensive camera, it 
must be stated that he was working in 
Forbes’ studio under conditions not fa- 
miliar to him. 

In the physical culture and health pub- 
lication world, Forbes’ work is highly 
regarded and in great demand. He not 
only receives credit lines, but there’s 
often a special squib telling about him, 
and sometimes his photograph is repro- 
duced. He has become known in the 
field as “The Physique Photographer.” 
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Obviously, publications of this type are 
proud of having their editorial content 
illustrated by him. He takes part in 
activities involving athletes and health 
enthusiasts, and was called upon to judge 
the “Mr. New York City” and “Mr. Police 
Gazette” contests. One of his good friends 
and customers is Sigmund Klein, a fa- 
mous body-builder, at whose gymnasium 
many athletes and stage stars train to 
keep in good physical trim. 

Dancers and other performers also use 
Forbes’ pictures in their publicity. He 
made the illustrations for the program 
used by Burton Mumaw on his recent 
dance tour, and his photographs of Jack 
Cole, featured dancer in the current stage 
success, “Keep "Em Laughing,” have been 
widely published in New York papers. 

Knowing little of photography and the 
limitations of the meniscus lens, his cus- 
tomers sometimes give him pretty hard 
nuts to crack in the way of assignments. 
Summoned one day to Ruth St. Denis’ 
studio, he showed up with his camera 
and tripod, and was asked to photograph 
a group scene from a dance—six dancers 
extended across a ten-foot area. He took 
the picture. Within reason, he attempts 
nearly any sort of job without motion. 
One of his portraits was used in a furni- 
ture advertisement, and a recent job was 
the making of a picture for an advertise- 
ment of a war product. 

The experience of Forbes proves once 
more the oft-heard maxim that “it’s the 
man behind the camera, rather than the 
camera, that counts.” The limitations of 
the meniscus lens are obvious. But in 
the hands of a conscientious operator 
with a feeling for composition and light- 
ing, it can be made to accomplish much. 
In a sense, one of its drawbacks—not 
producing needle-sharp images—is an 
asset so far as portraiture is concerned, 
for it minimizes defects and softens harsh 
lines. Another advantage is the simplic- 
ity of the box camera. Relatively few 
adjustments must be made, and this 
lessens the chances for misfires. 

Forbes respects his equipment and in- 
sists on getting the best possible results 
from it. He has standardized his tech- 
nique, but this does not mean he is satis- 
fied with it. “I’m experimenting all the 
time,” he says, “and I know there’s plenty 
of room for improvement.”— 


New Flashbulb Developments 
SQUARE flashbulb and a multiple- 
flash bulb built in tiers like a many- 

storied building are among the new de- 
velopments in flashbulb design revealed 
by patents recently issued. 

The square lamp is made of transparent 
plastic instead of glass, and is shatter- 
proof. Air is drawn out of the plastic 
containers, making the flat sides slightly 
concave. Lamps with flat or bulging sides 
can be instantly recognized as defective 
and unfit for use. 

The “repeater” flashbulb can be manu- 
factured with two or more tiers or sec- 
tions, one above the other. Each section 
is good for one exposure, as it is sealed 
and contains its own filament. As many 
photographs can be taken without chang- 
ing the bulb as there are sections.—An- 
drew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C. 
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35 mm. Wirgin, F4.5 Gewironar Vario, case 17.50 
35 mm. Contax | (slow speeds), F2 Sonnar._........ 110.00 
35 mm. Zeiss Super Nettel, F3.5 Tessar, case......... 87.50 
35 mm. Dollina |!, F2.9 Radionar, Compur R.......... 57.50 
35 mm. Leica Model G, F2 Summar................. 169.50 
35 mm. Argus C2, F3.5 Lens.................cccccee 36.50 
35 mm. Perfex No. 22, F3.5 Scienar i cuscieehtuen 36.50 
35 mm. Perfex 55, F2.8 Wollensak...._.............. 49.50 
VV. P. Ihagee Parvola, F3.5 Tessar, Compur R....... 44.50 
1 V. P. Baby Ikomat, F3.5 Tessar, Compur.......... 32.50 
14 V. P. Acro R. F., ee ia aatlencage aie 14.50 
ly V. P. thagee Parvola ‘ ‘A,” F2 Xenon, Compur Beta dae 59.50 
Miscellaneous 

214x2Y, Super Ikonta B, F2.8 Tessar, Compur R, case. $145.00 
¥-120 Super Sport Dolly, F2.9 Trioplan, Compur..... 44.50 
214x31%, 620 Kodak Sp., F4.5 K.A., Compur R........ 37.50 
214x3% Zeiss Ikonta C. Sp., F4.5 Tessar, Compur eA 57.50 
— Zeiss Super Ikonta C, Sp., F3.5 Tessar, ae 

eee edt ala hare -00 
214x3¥% Voigtlander Bessa, F4.5 Skopar, = R. 37.50 
22x44 616 Kodak, F4.5 K. A., Compur.............. 34.50 
24ox4¥% Zeiss Orion, F4.5 Tessar, ee 37.50 
V. P. Ihagee Exakta Jr. Chrome F3.5................. 75.00 


214x21, National Graflex Ser. M, LL). ee 72.50 


a i a Compur. 24.50 
214x3% H. B. Ser. B Graflex, F4.5 K. A 








10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





Send All Orders & Correspondence to 
142 Fulton St. 





NEW YORK, N.Y 





- COHENS = a tot 
336 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















DATA. Soho Keflex camera Modified Basic 
lighting with one-fifth second exposure at f.8. 
Agfa par-speed Ortho film developed in regular 
Glycin formula for two and one-half hours. 
Defender Velour Black I printing paper using 
Mortensen system of projection control. Print 

completed by 
process 


Mortensen Abrasion-Tone 


MORTENSEN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


LAGUNA BEACH 


CONTINUING 


Personaliyed 
Inshiuction 


the Basic and Special 
Courses that for 15 
have made 
William Morten. 


sen tamous as 


years 


a teacher of 


photography 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


CALIFORNIA 











r CAPITOL ART NEGATIVES 








“For capital prints use Capitol negatives’ 

Our art figure pare negatives can't be beat. 
Most beautiful models in the East. All neg- 
atives on 35mm Plus-X fine grain developed. 
Guaranteed to make beautiful salon prints. 
$1 brings large assortment PLUS FREE Art 
Transparencies. 


CAPITOL NEGATIVES | 


P. O. Box 182, Flatbush Sta., Dept. K, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























We Won't Do ‘1 Developing 


Fine developing and printing can't be done at Bargain prices, 
Perhaps your best negative is on your present roll... but unless 
it is expertly developed and printed you'll never know. Edwards 
individually develops, hardens and vaporates every film. Each 
print is separately made by hand, with full consideration of 
negative characteristics. Edwards’ service is unequaled and 
seasonably priced. Write today for FREE mailing bags and prices. 


EDWARDS FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 
30 E. Adams St., Dept.P., Chicago, il. 








Compare. 


An opportune time to compare our specials 
for value. United shows why its customers 
know of no price rise or scarcity of cameras. 
Miroflex 6x9 3.5 C.Z. Tessar. L. N. 
Miroflex 9x12 4.5 T i Good. ... 

Auto Graflex 3x4 B.L. ' 
Graflex B 3x4 K.A. ; 
Graflex B 4x5 K.A. R.B. f4.5. 

10x15 cm Trixe 6” £4.5 Tessar. Good 
K.W. Reflex 244x314 f4.5. L. N. ... 
9x12 Maximar B f4.5 C.Z. Tessar. Dbl. 
9x12 Voigtlander Skopar f4.5. Dbl. Ex. 
9x12 Voigtlander Skopar Kalart R.F. . 
Korelle Reflex No. 1 f2.9. L. N. , 
Korelle Reflex No. 13.5. L. N. 
Korelle Reflex No. 2 {2.8 Xenar — 
Korelle Reflex No. 2 £2.9 Radinaor. . 
Rolleicord 6x6 £3.5 C.Z. Case. Perfect 
Weltur R.F. 6x6 f2.8 C.Z. Tessar 
Weltur R.F. 6x6 f2.9 Steinhei, 1 
Super Ikonta B f2.8 Tessar. Latest 
Super Ikonta A f3.5 Tessar. Latest... 
Super Ikonta A £3.5 Tessar. Good Con. 
Leica A {3.5 Elmar. Good Cond. .... 
Leica G f2 Summar Lens, Chrome. L. N. 
Leica 111B Summitur f2. Latest 
Leica D f3.5 Elmar. Excellent 

Leica F Summar f2. Excellent 

Contax III f2 Sonnor. L. N 


SPECIAL 


Bell Howell, 70 a Cameras 16mm f3.5 
lens. Excellent Condition. Taylor 
Hobson Lens oes bate 

Argus © f 

Argus C2 

3 


3.5. Good 

f3.5. L. N. 

Argus C3 3.5. L. N. 

Perfex 44 3.5 lens 

61/ox9 Agfa D.E. f4.5. Perfect 
Largest stock of used movie lenses in stock. 

rite for complete fist. Used photographic 

catalogue on cameras, still or movie, projectors 
in 8-16mm™., sound, on request. Expert Camera 
Repairing. 


78 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 

















PHOTO FINISHING OF SUPREME QUALITY 


Whenever we develop your films and the above 
mark of quality appears on your prints and 
enlargements, you know that you have the best. 


HEINZ FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


5 Union Square, Dept. P5, New York, N. Y. 
Write for price list and mailing bags 


All men in the U. S. and Allied Armed Forces receive 
10% special discount 
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Here you’ll find every photographic item 
you need plus 12 Helpful Hints to Better Col- 
or Pictures...easy to understand, practical. 
Money saving bargains in Still or Movie Cam- 
eras and Projectors, Accessories and Sup- 
plies. Chockful of dozens of new items in 
popular demand...more than you ever 
thought would be available this year. 
Low Prices on Cash or Term Orders 
Get what you want now--pay later. 
Wards Time Payment Plan eliminates 
the carrying charges on most orders. 
Every purchase guaranteed to satisfy or 
our money back. This new catalog ready 
in May. It’s Free but write today! 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Photographic Dept. PP-1142-A. Chicago, Ill. 
DEVELOPED 


LI ENLARGED 
LIANT 25¢ 


ENLARGED PRINTS 

(NEARLY POST CARD SIZE) 

FREE! Send for Free Mailing Bags and Price 
List on 12, 16, 18 & 36 Exposure Rolls 

P -ELECTRO, Box 861, Bri Conn. 






































ATTENTION ! Popular Photography Subscribers ! 


you have moved recently and haven't notified us of your 
change of address, please write at once giving your old ad- 
dress and new address. Address: Circulation Dept., Popular 
Photography, 540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Trapping Your 





Subjects 


(Continued from page 58) 


with Flash 





make the case easier to carry. When 
carrying the case the flash reflector and 
plug can be removed and placed inside 
the box; the dowel can be pushed down 
into the box to make a more compact 
unit. 

Wiring is done with ordinary bell wire. 
Follow the diagram carefully, and when 
completed recheck for possible errors. 
The bell wire is fastened to the piano 
wire at the end of the dowel inside the 
box. The connecting of the wire to the 
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Wires from receptacle (A) go to battery (E) 
and to plate (B). Wire from dowel (C) goes 
through switch (D) and back to the battery. 


copper plate is done by merely loosening 
the screws and pushing the bared wire 
underneath, after which the plate is 
screwed tightly in place again. Remem- 
ber to allow enough slack in the two 
wires that go to the inside top of the 
cover to allow its being raised without 
jerking them from the battery. This will 
be assured if the cover is left open when 
attaching the wires to the battery. To 
complete the flashtrap it is painted a flat 
dark green, or it can be stained a brown- 
ish color. Either of these colors will 
blend with outdoor wooded surround- 
ings. Glossy paints and shiny varnish are 
very apt to cause a reflection of light 
which may keep the quarry away from 
your setup. A piece of dark thread and 
suitable bait is all that you need to set 
the trap. 

To help you understand how to use the 
flashtrap for wildlife pictures, I will re- 
late the story that resulted in my first 
trap photo. On the shores of a little 
pond at the edge of the city I had no- 
ticed evidence which led me to believe 
there were marsh rats in the vicinity. As 
I didn’t have time to wait and see if one 
would make an appearance, I placed a 
piece of carrot at the water’s edge near 
what looked to me like a trail. When I 
returned the next day it was gone. For 
three consecutive evenings I placed pieces 
of carrot at the same place. It isn’t al- 
ways necessary to do this, but I was just 
using a little strategy in this case. As it 
was, it proved fruitful. It accustomed the 
rat to the fact that food could be found 
there. On the evening of the fourth day 
I returned after dark with my flash 
equipment and set up the trap with the 
aid of a flashlight. First I placed the car- 
rot with a length of brown thread at- 
tached to it at the usual place near the 
water’s edge. The flash box, with switch 


in the “off” position, was placed about 
three feet from the carrot and carefully 
leveled so the piano wire hung free in 
the opening of the copper plate. The 
loose end of the thread was tied to the 
lower end of the piano wire just above 
the contact plate. Only a little slack is 
permitted in the thread as it passes from 
bait to the wire. 

This completed the setting of the trap. 
Next, I placed my camera with its tripod 
at the side of the trap box and focused 
on the carrot. The diaphragm was set 
at f 11 as per instructions with the SM 
flashbulb for that particular distance, and 
the shutter opened on “time.” The last 
operation was to turn the switch on. 
Extreme care must be used in turning the 
switch, lest you move the box and cause 
the piano wire to come in contact with 
the plate; this will flash the bulb and 
make an exposure on the film. 

As the trap was set on private prop- 
erty, it was safe to leave it, and I re- 
turned home and read several pages of 
my favorite magazine. In approximately 
one hour I returned, but before turning 
on my flashlight I closed the camera 
shutter and examined the flashbulb in 
the trap. I found it burned out, which 
indicated there was an exposure on the 
film. Highly excited I gathered my equip- 
ment, raced home, developed the film, and 
found a prize marsh rat snapped in the 
act of sinking his incisors into the car- 
rot. This is just an example of how to 
use food as bait, which will work on 
most small game. 

For big game the trap can also be 
sprung by placing the thread across a 
path or runway. Unfortunately, my 
home locality is not blessed with larger 
game, so I content myself with photos of 
the small varieties. I can assure you, 
however, it is just as profitable and as 
much fun. Anything from a mouse to 
a moose can be maneuvered into taking 
its own picture with this trap. It all de- 
pends on the animals that are to be found 
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in the part of the country you live in. 

While the flashtrap is designed for 
open flash, it can be used without altera- 
tion for synchronized flash pictures with 
any electromagnetic flashgun which is 
provided with a receptacle for back-shut- 
ter synchronization. Make an extension 
from ordinary lamp cord long enough to 
reach from the trap to the camera (sev- 
eral feet, if desired), and with a two- 
pronged plug at each end. Plug one end 
of the extension into the mounted recep- 
tacle on the trap instead of the flash 
unit, and the other end into the back- 
shutter receptacle of the flashgun. Con- 
tact between the piano wire and copper 
plate closes the circuit and fires the gun. 
The 414-volt battery serves as a booster 
to insure synchronization when a long 
extension is used. 

Some of the flashguns without back- 
shutter receptacle can be fired by an- 
other means. A screw plug is placed in 
the lamp socket of the gun. Into it is 
plugged a three-way block tap. A two- 
pronged socket adapter is plugged into 
the top of the block to hold the flash- 
bulb, and the extension from the trap 


plugged into one of the side receptacles | 


of the block. 

A setup employing synchronized flash 
eliminates the necessity of getting back 
to the camera before daylight in order to 
close the shutter. The open flash method, 
however, is not too troublesome, for the 
trap can be set just after dark, and often 
you will have a picture before bedtime. 

Before setting your trap the first time 
here are a few things to keep in mind. 
In attaching the end of the bait thread to 
the trigger wire just above the metal 
contact plate, make certain the trigger 
wire drops squarely through the hole in 
the plate. When the animal pulls the bait 
the thread pulls the piano wire in con- 
tact with the plate to complete the cir- 
cuit, which will flash the bulb and make 
the exposure on the film. 

From time to time it will be necessary 
to check the battery and wiring. A sim- 
ple way to do this is to provide yourself 
with a single-contact 6-volt auto tail- 
light bulb. This bulb will fit the adapter 
socket. To make the test, merely place 
the bulb into the socket, turn the switch 
on, and bend the trigger wire until it 
touches the metal plate. The current 
from the 414-volt battery is not quite 
enough to make the bulb burn brightly, 
but if it glows at all there is sufficient 
evidence that the battery has still enough 
current to fire the flashbulbs. 

It goes without saying that a knowledge 
of the food, trails, homes, and other living 
habits of wildlife subjects will be an im- 
mense help in securing good photos. A 
Boy Scout handbook is a veritable ency- 
Clopedia of information. Not only does 
it show pictures of the various animals, 
but also information on everything that 
will aid you in learning where to set the 
trap. 

There is no closed season on photo- 
trapping with this easily-constructed out- 
fit. One good photo sold to a rotogravure 
section will more than repay you for 
what it cost to build, and the hours of 
pleasure and excitement it will afford you 
are unlimited. —f 
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Only SPOT-O-MATIC 


takes ALL the GUESSWORK out of 
ENLARGEMENTS 








Only SPOT-O-MATIC 
gives direct answers to both the correct contrast grade 
of paper for every negative and the proper exposure ° 
Only SPOT-O-MATIC instantly tells whether a The ONLY Enlarging 
negative is REAL de or has been over or under- 
ensitometer accuracy; no rheo- j . 
‘Speeds” given for popular papers, eliminating M eter Th at G Ives: 
preliminary tests. 
MODEL ‘“‘A’’—110-125 volts, 


AC-DC, complete with 
48-page manual, $6.85 (including tax).. 


NOTE: Limited number available for immediate delivery; 
entire factory now 24 hours a day on war work. 
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EDWAL-TI1 
Money Back 


OFFER! 


G° to your dealer 
and get a bottle of 
the DeLuxe print de- 
veloper: EDWAL-111, 
Make a print in your 
regular developer and 
then one in the correct 
dilution of Edwal-111. 
We offer to refund 
your purchase price in 


full — 
If Edwal-111 doesn’t give you 









. Richer, true-black tones, 
. Sparkling Highlights, 
. Freedom from Fog, 
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4. No more ugly stains, 

5. Convenience in mixing—it’s liquid! 
6. Longer-lived working developer, 
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. Utmost Economy. 


— PRICES — 
Pint, makes 8 pints developer, $0.85 
Quart, makes 8 qts. developer, 1.35 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
remittance direct, giving dealer’s name. 





The EDWAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dept. 11PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago 
In Canada: W. E. Booth Co., Ltd:, Toronto, Montreal 
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COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 
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finest professional 8 x10 
wash-off relief enlargements for the 
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Original prints 


DUPLICATE PRINTS, ONLY $1.50 EACH 
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Made from 35 mm. Kodachromes, or 
the 35 mm. area of a Bantam size, on 


quality semi-gloss PAPER and sent 


to you in fine removable mounts. 
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largest producers of 8” x 10” 
wash-off relief prints in the world. 


Send us your Kodachromes 
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Write for Free Kodachrome mailing kit! 


COLOR PRINTS. Inc. 


1707 NORTH VERMONT AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Key to Good Pictures | 


(Continued from page 29) | 








black accents in the picture—the pu- 
pils of the bride’s eyes. For the same 
reason it is advisable to ask the bride 
to wear white gloves. The darker flesh 
tones of the hands will be so accentuated 
by the white mass surrounding them that 
they will fight with the face and throat 
for attention. 

When all these details have been thor- 


| oughly checked over, you are ready to 











light your picture. For photographs in 
a high key, you need every bit of light 
you can gather. If possible, try to use 
daylight plus artificial light. Direct sun- 
light, our most powerful and usually most 
useful source, is not suitable for pictures 
of this type. The brilliant highlights and 
sharp shadows it produces are the op- 
posite of the delicate effect we are seek- 
ing. Employ white cardboard reflectors 
and utilize every bit of this natural light 
before you begin to add over-all artificial 
illumination. For a front bank of light, 
use several diffused floodlights. Put one 
of them at the level of the camera, one 
above and one below. 

When this is finished, you have another 
tough problem to solve. Your picture 
will probably be lighted so it looks as 
flat as a Texas plain. Now you need 
every bit of photographic skill you pos- 
sess. With one or two small, sharply fo- 
cused spots, build up modeling in the face 
of the subject. It is only by patient, skill- 
ful manipulation of these spots that you 
can achieve an effect of roundness and 
yet keep all the delicacy of the drenched 
white lighting. It is impossible to tell 
you where to put these spots. The proper 
place varies with every picture. I can 
give you one hint. After you have found 
the right place for your spotlight edges, 
diffuse them with a screen or thin tissue 
paper. 

All this sounds like a lot of work, I 
admit, but when you start to do it you 
will find that the preliminary steps take 
little time. The patience expended to get 
good modeling in the subject will give 
you a mastery of light few professionals 
ever attain. In addition, you will have 
a picture that reaches the number one 
position on the scale of high key—low 
key. 

After you have made a successful pic- 
ture of the hardest type at the high end 
of the scale, you are ready to tackle sub- 
jects a bit lower in tone. Babies are an 
excellent choice. If you can find a dar- 
ling, blond cherub you can count your- 
self lucky. It is almost impossible to fail 
on the assignment of making a high key 
photograph of a blond baby. Ask its 
mother to put on its laciest white dress. 

Usually for portraits of children, we 
make the opposite request. “Don’t dress 
the baby up,” is our usual plea. But this, 
remember, is not a portrait. It is an ex- 
ercise in the relative tones of photog- 
raphy. What you learn by this exercise 
may make you a better photographer of 
babies, but primarily you are out to make 
a high key picture, not a baby portrait. 
So dress the baby up in his best. Now 
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arrange a white or very light background 
in such a way that you can use daylight 
as much as possible. Then for a final 
touch of luxury, put baby on a satin quilt 
or cover of a light pastel shade or white. 
The whiteness of the surroundings make 
the baby’s eyes appear enormous and 
dark, regardless of how blue they may 
be. All attention is focused on the pupils. 

It is not necessary to use as much light 
as for the preceding picture. You are 
no longer seeking the absolute in high 
key. So put one diffused flood on either 
side of the camera and farther back than 
in the bride picture. The spotlight, too, 
can be farther away. 

In general, high key is suitable for any 
subject of delicate color—any mood that 
is light and gay. For luxury portrayals, 
t has no equal in mass appeal. Show a 
woman on a white satin chair or chaise 
longue, and lighted in a high key, and you 
tell a tale of luxury. 

Low key represents a simpler problem 
in every respect except that of lighting. 
All dramatic pictures, all horror pictures, 
and pictures where dignity is the key- 
note call for a low key. 

The true low key picture is one in 
which only the highlights are white. The 
modern conception of low key is no longer 
all black, but pictures that tend to the 
darker side. The true low-key shot is 
dificult to achieve, as you can well 
imagine. Background again plays an im- 
portant part. It must be black. If pos- 
sible use a black velvet drape, or a 
velvety textured paper in deep black. 
These surfaces absorb light and give off 
no reflections to fight with the featured 
highlights of the picture. 


The classic example of low key photog- 
raphy is a black cat in a coal cellar. No 
one has yet succeeded in photographing 
it to my knowledge. You can however 
achieve somewhat the same effect. If you 
have a black cat available, try putting 
him on a black velvet cloth against the 
black background. Use no general illum- 
ination at all. A diffused spot on either 
side from the back of the set should be 
adjusted to pick out the edges of the cat’s 
form from the lusterless background. 
These serve to give the picture shape. 
Vithout them your picture of a black cat 
could be almost anything. The focal point 
of interest should be the cat’s eyes. Train 
a small, sharply focused spotlight on 
them from one side of the camera. Now, 
if the cat has not fallen asleep during 
the preparations, you are ready to shoot. 
The meter reading will be very low. In 
photographing cats I have found that if 
I shine the spotlight in their eyes at the 
last moment, they will stare at it immo- 
bile for a space of a few seconds. After 
four or five takes, this no longer: works, 
but by that time you should have your 
picture, 

The most popular use of low-key pho- 
tography is in making portraits of celeb- 
tities or theatrical personalities. These 
people demand either dignity or drama, 
and this type of lighting is appropriate for 
both. Men in public life usually prefer 
it to any other type of portrait lighting. 
The low key of light with its white high- 
lights makes the eyes seem piercing. A 
white highlight can accentuate a fighting 
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jaw, and of course the absence of general 
light serves admirably to minimize a bald 
head. Its popularity among theatrical 
people is less easy to understand, and I 
do not see why it has become so much a 
favorite of the Hollywood glamour girls. 

When you have thoroughly explored 
the possibilities inherent in the highest 
and lowest tones of the lighting scale, I 
believe you will find that the full range 
is most satisfactory for common subjects. 
What you have learned in your explora- 
tion will improve your pictures in any 
key. It’s not a bad feeling, when some- 
one starts to talk learnedly of high key 
and low key, to be able to pull out at 
least one picture that is a fair example 
of each. If you then say, “Here you are, 
you can take your choice. As for me, I 
still like the middle road,” and you will 
be speaking from knowledge, not hear- 
say. — 


Increase the Interest 
in Your Photo Album 


N a great majority of instances, the 

family photographic album never has 
received the treatment it really deserves. 
Usually it contains a heterogeneous 
bunch of snapshots, pasted in wherever 
they happen to fit best, with little or no 
continuity. If any captions or titles are 
included, they are apt to be incomplete 
and somewhat meaningless to the casual 
viewer. And yet almost any album can 
be made really interesting to most people 
by means of a little care and order in 
arranging it and captioning the pictures. 
Just take your cue from present-day pic- 
torial journalism. It may prove neces- 
sary to rearrange your present album 
setup to some extent, but you'll have fun 
doing it. 

Let’s see how it might work out in the 
ease of a typical family album. Take 
those pictures of Grandpa, for example. 
Under the one showing him with his han- 
dle-bar mustache, don’t just scribble 
“Grandpa—1873.” Instead, try something 
like: “Two years after graduation from 
Columbia (Class of ’71), Grandpa was in 
his father’s grocery business.” Under- 
the snapshot of Grandpa in front of the 
store, you could write: “Ruined in the 
panic of 1873, he went west, and opened 
a shop in Cincinnati, Ohio.” Then you 
could show Grandma, and caption the 
picture: “He met Helen Jones at a 
church picnic.” 

To bring things more up to date, let’s 
assume that you took a southern trip a 
year or two ago, making a stay in New 
Orleans. On one page of my own album 
is a group of seven prints, under the 
main heading, “We enjoyed New Orleans 
in August, 1940...” The picture cap- 
tions on this page read as follows: “We 
rode down the boulevard of palms .. .” 
“'.. and gawked at the lights of Canal 
Street .. .” “. . . visited the Vieux Carre 

. .’ and so on. 

Take out your albums and look at them 
from this novel viewpoint. Then go to 
work and see how good a family historian 
you can be. Rearrange your pictures, 
title them with interest and accuracy. 
When you're through, you will have a 
real addition to your home.—Raphael D. 
Blau, New York City. 
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SPECIALS * ° 


Legend—Exc.=excellent; 0. g.=very good; g.= good. 
Pilot 2-lens reflex, 127 film, Tessar f2.8, ring-compur, exc. $ 65.00 


Reflecta reflex f3.5 ring-comp. g..............0sesee00s% 29.50 
Recomar “33,” f4.5 K.A.,D.A. Comp. exc............00+5+ 55.00 
Maximar B., {4.5 C. Z. Tessar, Comp. v.g............++-- 49.50 
Keystone 16 mm. B-1, (3.5 exc............seccsceeseres 19.50 
Certotrop 6x9, D. E., {3.5 Xenar, Comp. exe..........+++- 59.50 
Wirgin 6x9, D. E., 4.5, D. A. Comp. exc... ........0000+- 39.50 
Zeiss Deltrintem 8x30 binocs, case v.g..............++ 85.00 
B. & L. Medical Microscope, complete v.g............+.- 55.00 
Foth Flex reflex, 2.5, f. p. shutter g..............e0000- 69.50 
Sa RTE G. © FUN io asin cn ccicncccccicccosece 95.00 
Heidoscope Stereo 6x13, f4.5 Tessars, case exc........... 150.00 
B. & H. Filmo 70-C Turret, f1.5 o.g............sceceeess 95.00 
Daimeyer 6” £4.5, 16 mm. tele. lens exc..............4.- 75.00 
ge eee 100.00 
Auto Graflex R.B., 4x5, 24 cm. f4.5 Xenar exc.......... 145.00 





NEW 
Exakta 6x6, Chrome, f3.5 
$175.00 








A SAMPLE DEMONSTRATOR 
Super Kodak Six-20, £3.5 


$175.00 








AS-NEW SPECIAL 


ZEISS BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE—4 objectives in- 
cluding oil immersion, 3 pairs oculars (7x, 10x, 15x), 
mechanical stage, swing out-diaphragm, etc., case 


practically brand new..... .. $425.00 











Hundreds More ° Libera! Trade-ins * 10-Day Trial 


WRITE TODAY! 


Now is the time to get that new camera 
because: we are allowing the highest trade- 
in values ever on your old equipment! 





CASH FOR 
CAMERAS! 


Turn your extra equipment into 
cash .. . We buy cameras, etc., 
outright at top figures. For 
quick action write or ship to 
Dept. C. 











geo.levine &sons 








ENLARGED To 3!/)"x5" 
APORATED 1o Preserve Fil 


All films carefully pro- 
cessed in fresh clean 
chemicals—and printed by 
oto cell exposure to 
100 of a second preci- 
on rey — pee 
Given to details in wash 
tii Th ne be gt 
he es t— 
’ bar. CASH 


INCLUDING 
UNIVEX 





AILING 
All work AGS ON 


WALTER LABS. BS, 10% Senne oe. Reaue 


apEBA INC. 
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oe Hard To Get?... Believe it or not, we have it! 
NEW or USED ... Nevera shortage at AREMAC! 


For immediate delivery all Wide-angie Norma! and Tele'enses for the Leica 


and Contax; a full line of Stereo Cameras, Copy and View Cameras: Goerz- 


Zeiss-Schneider Lenses all focal lengths 


All mode! Speed Graphics—8—16mm. 
I 


Cameras and Projectors. Macro and Micro Cameras and Accessories, 


Used ITEM 


DeJur Critic with Case 


New 


Automatic Rolleiflex F3.5 C. Z. T. Compur Raoid 
Super lkonta “B"’ F2.8 C. Z. T., Compur Rapid 


Zeiss Contameter 


Ann. Speed Graphic 4x5 or 3! ,x4', F3.5 Schneider Xenar 


Leica G Summar F2 

Contax It! Sonnar F1.5 

Foth Derby F2.5, C. R. F. 
Duo-Six-20, F3.5 Compur Rapid 


16mm. Eastman Cine Kodak, F1.9 
Vidom Universal Finder for Leica 


No “bargain list’ 


ssued, because 


what you want is always a bargain at 


Aremac! 
Write us your needs today 
accepted 


trades 


Used equipment guaranteed optically 


perfect Many of these items 


can 


scarcely be told from unused equipment 


ultra FINE GRAIN 
DEVELOPED 


E AT E D “oe 
v A aap snacettt 


DEVELOPING * VAPORATE 
and 34" x 4%" GLOSSY 
ENLARGEMENTS 


8 Exposure Roll, FINE GRAIN 


DEVELOPED & PRINTED 
12 Exp. Roll 40c 


25c per Roll « 


Sowike Qncluding — 
TIVE PR oT N TRAt 
DELUXE ENIAR 

os 


T 
FREE ON REQUES 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST and MAILING BAG 


OUR GUARANTEE IS YOUR PROTECTION 


\ T 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NO 
ENTIRELY SATISFIED 


EMER 


* 
° FILM 
SINGLE FRAME ° MEMO weer 
ENLARGED TO 2" x3 


. Charges 
Please Remit with Order To Seve c.0.0. 


EVELOPIX 


Flatiron Bldg.. New York, N. hs 
DO ‘ A 
* - ," + ry 


ry ” 9 aa | 
Ar a We Oe V4 

SWORE Ae \WAAR) 
ROGUE Or 
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ega lives 


2D 
ySkED AND DEVELOPE 
pos 


ASCINATING 
£ PHOTOS 


RFECTLY ES - 
you TY pode ry AR 
FOR ONAL QUAL 


prot Esl calon prints 


prints 


(PLE NEGATIVE set 6G tor 1 
sAMP sizt are fler 


For those @ 
iw om 


F 4 + E 1 One 35mm Black and White 
e Art Transparency will be 
sent absolutely FREE with all orders for 


$1 or more. 


a! 
BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE \\ / 
Box 37, Rugby Sta., Dept. P11 + Brooklyn, N. Y. wt + 











TRADE MARK REG, A U.S. PAT. OFFICE, 


HERE’S A TIP 


Use NuAce Mounting Covers 
to keep your albums and 
scrapbooks neat and or- 
derly. They provide maxi- 
mum protection against loss 
or damage, 
Regular, Junior, and 
Senior Sizes. In Black, 
White, Green, Red, Gray, 
Gold, Sepia, lvory and Silver. Also in a 
crystal-clear Transparent style. 
Get NuAce today at 
package and samples 


14 Gould St. ACE ART Co. 


your dealers or send l0e for 





Reading, Mass. 











TIYV Ta 
WITH “DRI-AIR” 


New DRI-AIR Powdes draws moisture 

rom air in dark rooma, Protects photo 

quipment and supplies against damp 
msista of 


TAMMS SILICA COMPANY 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sports for Action 


(Continued from page 31) 











You might remember, too, that a team 
seldom kicks on first down, nearly al- 
ways kicks on fourth. So, you can be set 
for a running play or pass on the first 
three downs, and a kick on fourth. This 
will help you to anticipate the play and 
be ready for the type of action that may 
develop. Should a tackle develop right 
out in the open, catch the tackler in the 
air as he dives, or hold your fire until 
a split-second after the players have 
made contact. Maybe the ball will squirt 
from the runner’s arms. Isn’t that a far 
better picture than the tackle itself? 

Now. for the second half. Take a posi- 
tion near the end zone on the sunny side 
of the field and wait for the plays to come 
to you. It’s here you'll get the scoring 
plays. And be patient. Something will 
break. 

Horse racing offers many fine opportu- 
nities, too. If you live near a track, you'll 
want to try your hand at snapping the 
ponies as they break, round the first 
curve, and finish. I mention these three 
positions because those are the points 
where you'll get your best angles. Make 
sure, though, if you are getting in close, 
that the track officials know what you are 
about. 

You may want only a certain type of 
picture, or you may desire a story-tell- 
ing sequence. Off-the-track shots can 
include the horses in the paddock, one 
being saddled, the crowd looking down on 
the track, two women studying a form 
chart, a child sleeping during a race. 
These give both human interest and con- 
trast, and help point up the action shots 

A start can be photographed effectively 
from any of four angles. A rear view, 
preferably showing the entire field at the 
instant the barrier rises, will give you an 
interesting scene showing bunched mus- 
cles, the jockeys leaning forward, the 
general excitement of any start. Keep 
low, and shoot up for the best effect. 

Now, if the officials will permit, climb 
right into the starter’s box, and repeat 
the process from that angle on the next 
race. For the third, move across the 
track and try a quartering shot from the 
ground. Get ’em just as they break with 
the bell. Try for that initial lunge. As 
a fourth, climb on the fence or stand on a 
ladder and shoot down on another lung- 
ing start. This is particularly effective 
with backlighting. The horses and jock- 
eys’ faces may go dark, but the horses’ 
bodies and the colors will stand out 
vividly. 

Now for the curve shot. The first turn 
is best, for there you will get a well- 
bunched field. Later on the ponies will 
have strung out. This may be shot down, 
at eye level, or from the ground. 

Some of the most thrilling pictures 
seen month by month are those taken 
from the ground, right along the rail. 
News photographers employ several in- 
genious methods to get these. As for me, 
I place the camera on a short tripod right 
under the rail, attach a string 20 ft. long 
to the shutter release, focus the camera 
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at 15 to 20 ft., and then lie flat on the in- 
field. By pulling the string at the right 
moment, I usually get a pretty fair pic- 
ture, and occasionally a really outstand- 


ing composition in action. If you use a 
fast film and stop down to f 8 or f 11, de- 
pending upon the light, the depth of field 
will carry through three or four horse 
lengths, ample to secure sharp results. 

As for a finish, it’s better to shoot about 
45 degrees from the front, partly to get 
more horses into the picture, and partly 
because it’s difficult to stop the action 
when working directly across the track 
at right angles to the movement. If shoot- 
ing directly across, be sure to get some 
elevation; if you don’t, you'll find one or 
more horses hidden from your lens, par- 
ticularly in a dead heat. 

When the racing season closes, try one 
of the winter sports. No matter whether 
the sport is played indoors or out, you 
can find many ways to get your pictures. 
It may be a basketball, skating, skiing, 
gymnastics, wrestling, or some other ac- 
tivity. The technique is approximately 
the same in all cases. 

Indoors, of course, you usually will 
need synchronized flash. There are ex- 
ceptions, which I shall mention presently. 
Suppose we look in on a basketball game. 
What to shoot is the main problem. 

Let’s not get ahead of ourselves here. 
Ask the coaches if they object to picture 
taking during the game. Then contact 
the players and try to get a few to re- 
hearse a few bits of action. The centers 
jumping, for instance, and the play under 
a basket. This gives you a chance to plan 
your side-line angles, and determine a 
fairly exact focus. The best pictures will 
develop right under the basket. 

Speed is necessary here, both in your 
timing and your shutter. You can stop 
most of the action at 1/200 second, but 
a faster shutter speed is recommended 
if you have it. With one bulb of the 
Wabash Press 40 size, your stop will vary 
from f 11 to f 16, depending upon whether 
the gymnasium walls are dark or light, 
and the distance from which your are 
working. Obviously, you will use a fast 
film such as Eastman Super-XX or Agfa 
Triple S Pan. Dramatic lighting can be 
arranged by using two lights, one at the 
camera, and one near the basket. 

Other good action shots develop during 
a scramble for the ball, charging and 
guarding. I generally pre-focus at 20 feet, 
and make no effort to take pictures when 
the action gets out‘of range. If you are 
adept at handling your equipment, you 
can, of course, step back or rack out to 
compensate for the changing distance. 

As for ice skating, while the flashing 
blades and swirling skirts present beauti- 
ful opportunities, their movements are 
too swift to stop with a slow-speed shut- 
ter. The problem is complicated at night 
when artificial light is required. I always 
follow skaters through their routine, 
especially when it comes to photograph- 
ing professionals, in order to determine 
the approximate spot where I want to get 
the picture. If you are dealing with 
friends on an outdoor pond or lake, it be- 
comes a simple matter of rehearsing them. 

One of my favorite pictures shows a 
professional skater coming to a stop at 
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the apex of the shafts of light from great 
spots. This is a medium-long shot in 
which her figure represents only a small 
part of the total negative. Shot at f 45 
and 1/100 second, the picture was made 
without a flash. 

Other indoor sports like wrestling and 
general gymnastics require little more 
care than grabbing a shot of the girl 
friend at home. Again, observe the con- 
testants as they move through their rou- 
tines, select the pose you want, and try 
to catch it when it is repeated again. 

Nearly everyone enjoys good snow 
scenes, and the outdoor winter sports 
give an opportunity to use them as a 
setting for thrilling action shots. 

As in the other cases, plan your action 
if possible. Make a mark on the snow, 
and, following rehearsal, shoot when your 
skiier or man on the tobbogan reaches 
that point. If you take a meter reading, 
try the minimum indicated exposure. 
Backlighting is especially beautiful on 
the snow, no matter whether you are 
after a scenic or foreground action against 
a sweeping valley or climbing mountain 
background. Backlighting tends to give 
the snow a sparkle. 

If you'll try for some interesting action 
this winter, I wager you'll be a dyed-in- 
the-wool sports photographer when track 
and baseball season rolls around in the 
spring. Track offers far better opportun- 
nities than baseball, largely because in 
the smaller contests you usually can get 
right down among the athletes. 

You'll want action, and the best action 
in the track events usually occurs at the 
finish, especially in the dashes. You'll 
do better on the 100-yard dash working 
from one of three positions: dead ahead, 
high in the stands, or low in the infield. 
If the officials will permit head-on shots, 
be sure to straddle a line and avoid inter- 
fering with the runners. The angle shots 
always look better than those taken at 
eye level. 

There are endless opportunities in the 
field events. Take the high jump, for 
example. Where would you stand? Id 
say, on the side from which the jumper 
takes off. Had you thought of that? 

If he takes off on the left foot and you 
shoot from the right you'll never see his 
face. You want action, of course, but 
you also want to see the jumper’s face. 
That’s true in most photography of hu- 
man beings. Again, a series can be built 
if you plan carefully. Catch the jumper 
on his first try as he leaves the ground, 
as he crosses the bar on the second, and 
when he lands in the sawdust on the 
third. Grab that second shot just an in- 
stant before he crosses the bar. From 
your position, it will look as though he 
had cleared; if he misses, your camera 
won't know the difference. 

These suggestions will help you get 
better sports pictures, but there are 
plenty of new ideas you can pick up 
every day. When you look over a setup 
for pictures, no matter what the sport, 
analyze it to find the best camera angle 
and the type of picture that will show the 
most action. Then try to catch it. With 
patience and enough film to make up for 
those unavoidable misses, you can take 
thrilling pictures of any sport.—® 
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IN MARCH WITH THE TIMES 


MARSHALL 
presents 


KHAKI 
COLOR 


For coloring 
photographs of 
those gallant 
Americans 
in uniform 





@ Like all Marshall colors, it is transparent, 
permanent, and easy to use. 


© For other uniform color problems, write our 
color consultant. We have a color to fill 
every need. 


@ Like Marshall's colors, Marshall's photo- 
graphic chemicals represent the finest in- 
gredients accurately compounded. 


© Buy them at your dealer. Send for catalog. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 
Inc. 
167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPEED- E2-EL 


your 


ee he 


A sturdy, all-metal e as e l1—faster 
and easier to use. ts 58 

without adjustment, Com- 

d li weight permit 





—enable you to 


ts 
FRA 4 tne" same, negative. PRICED 
sharp annem. without glare. % ace °: ae ort xi 


i 4 SSESSeegeseceggseeeets chess agetfa sti $i3ii 1s Sanaa 
FRAMETTES” | 
ibeautify your ENLARGEMENTS 


- you can do it yourself in 5 minutes. 
Me rdern, distinctive, and inexpensive. 
adjustable—Framettes accommodate 
to 20 x 26. Availabie in Bright 
in Oh hrome, complete with wire and 
full poh ~~ 50c per set 


SPEED-EZ-ELS—FRAMETTES—a‘ your 
dealer—or ent direct postpaid if cash 


with order. 
A. 3. GANZ CO. DEPT. ®.11 
Hollywood 


112 N. Hayworth 
Esstern, Hornstein, Levit. Raycram and 


IT WILL OPEN YOUR EYES! 
WITH VALUES and VARIETIES 


MERA AND 
OR CATALOG 


Beautiful 1942 a page Book pannel 
for the needs of color photogra 


































thing you need in cameras, accessories 
and supplies at Wards low prices to 
save you money. C ae os ‘available 
gains than you ever thought availa’ 
{2 HINTS this year...and remember Wards offer 


TO BETTER | Low PRICES TERMS or CASH 


co LOR Get what you need while you can— 
Pay later on easy terms free of carry- 


PH T § ing charges on most orders. Many 
items sent POSTPAID. —— 
v te 


key Also B & W Movies or stills. ~~ 


uaranteed on every purchase. 
mum © Oday for this Different FREE Book. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Photographic Dept. PP-1142-8, Chicago, II1. 














DOWNTOWN NEW YORK HEAD 
QUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A LARGE STOCK for EVERY NEED 
ARK ROOM EQUIPMENT—CA MERA 
PROJECTORS ENLARGERS—ACCESSORIES 


Write or call, get our LOW PRICES 


Liberal Trade-in Cash for Your 
Allowances Used he owed 








NEW YORK CAMERA “EXCHANGE. 
116 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Bring out the hidden details of your pictures! 


Exercise control over your photographic work! 


Eliminate unwanted material from your prints! 


Follow the route to the ultimate 
satisfaction of black-and-white 
photography—the route to supe- 
rior enlargements. It’s mapped 





out for you by the prominent Pe 
pictorialist and salon exhibitor, 
Dr. Stephen H. White, A.R.P.S. 
... There’s new power over your camera work for you in the ..- When Dr. White’s “Manual 
pages of this text by an accomplished photographer and lecturer of Enlarging” was brought out, 
whose pictures taken throughout the world have won him high critics were enthusiastic about it. 
honors in the toughest of competitions. ... Magnify the beauty “This well-written handbook completely covers the 
of your photographs! Follow the easy-to-understand instructions subject of photographic enlarging,” a typical re- | 
in Dr. Stephen S. White’s ““Manual of Enlarging,” Volume 15 viewer wrote. “It is one volume on photography f 


in the Little Technical Library PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. that has pictures to justify its purpose.” ¢ 


29 OTHER FASCINATING, POCKET-SIZE TEXT BOOKS BULGING WITH . } 
DEPENDABLE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC INFORMATION! — , ey 


i—YOUR CAMERA AND Neo. 3 a FOR CAMERA No. 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN- No. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOG. 
How iT WORKS by W. E. {Dobbe OWNERS. itstanding cole SES AND SHUTTERS - RAPHY by Jacob Deschin, 

and Chartes A. Savage. sel ection of oe latest and most ard W. St. Clair, A.R.P.S. PS. 3 ods and materiale for 

1g. lenses valuable kinks and hints on every tographic optics; camera B tabletops. Perspective. 

shutters filters, robl t phase of amateur photography auxiliary lenses and shutters, etc lighting, subject matter. ete. 


No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT. Ne. 10—-A GLOSSARY FOR - : 
ING AND ENLARGING ey al PHOTOGRAPHY, Compiled by oudere oe tek eee Sivte ae kee 
one Sours poo yaw @ “ ns Frank Fenner, ge. Over 3.000 A.R.P.S. Montage, double ex- Instructions for lighting and posing 

ft — Rietacty 3 inn” on peeccinaapaonsigy a a y solarization and other odd With helpful diagrams, discusses 
om fe 4 eo ~ ten ots obtained by photography. equipment, composition, etc, 


f ance 
nentary and advanced ularging, and motion-picture photography i 
enlarging equipment t black-aad-white and color ’ 
THEIR ¥ PRI NTS by Ord J h ‘i teed #3 is { 
Ne. 3—FILTERS AND THE No. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG- I N y Dr. Jerome \ : ae “ N 
USES by W. Bradford Shank. RAPHY oy Somuel Grierson, | ets, saleable material, ai ‘ey and Werner Stesemeyer. Pop- oa * i - 
Light, film sensitivity, typos of ipreber verage of the ects. and numerous hinte on ular processes; including making i . e) 
filters, polarizing screens | nol lit > 1 sake : of separation negatives, variations XY \ * 
sanhine lane Ghai Orel —— picture e... bal a ; — . at making money with your camera. in density and contrast, ote. \ oo a ¢: 


Ne. 4- COMPOSETON FOR No. 20—DARKROOM HAND. rg “ ir 
No. 12—INDOOR PHOTOGRA. No, 27—PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY ss ont 
THE AMATEUR by Kennett PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, F., SOOK—AND FORMULARY yey FOR THE FREELANCE by Kip \\ a" ee oO 
ne “% the ih. aan wie P.S. Posing igh ting, and exposure orris Germain, A.R.P.S. Ross, A.R.P.S. Equipment, flash ‘ - 
im my ag Bs ey for portra », table-top. etc mulas for film and paper Joven: echnique. markets and require 
pase meacaes tart cot ere. fixing baths, intensifiers, re- poor valuable hints, etc, 


duc t » darkroc i 
No, S—MOVIE MAKING FOR No. 13—FLASH PHOTOGRA. “UCTS. toners: darkroom plans 


Ww 
THE "BEGINNER by Herbert C PHY by Rus Arnold. Flash No. 28— cotce MOVIES FOR ec 
McKay, F. ef Moder no vie equipment synchronisation, ex- Harris B. F 
and camera sing the came posure, indoor and outdoor work at 271—BEGINNER’S BOOK OF Tuttle, A.R.P. _ with a Fore- 
production, titling projection. e night or in daytime. ete PHOTOGRAPHY by Wallace E. gee by Dr. Walter Clark, F.R. C 
Dobbs. Disousses approach to land P.S. Equipment, exposure, control 
No. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOG- wo 14-PHOTOGRAPHING «capes, action shote, interior pio- ef color, editing. titling, eta 
RAPHY by tvan Dmitri. Types acTiON oy Victor De Paima. tures, portraits, etc., explaining use = 
of subjects qe ital print Selecting shutter speed for motion, and operation of camera. No. 29—NEGATIVE RETOUCH. 
gga coalen, mad ‘ a ~ >a Special - ussion y action photog- ING end PORES wurenseesres by 1 
Ms. © me ° _——— raphy outdoors and indoors rnest E. caper and Norris 
No. — WEAN ; 
No. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY Exposure os Sar Harkness. Ways improving 
by wes Lambert. Cameras No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG. de. Complete information “4 photographs after negatives have G 
equipment, taking the shot, posi ING by Stephen White, A.R-P.G, iosure and use of exposure meter been developed; print spotting. toa- th 
finishing and pr x ple te guide to projection print- ore ing, staining, coloring, mounting, eto. mn 
" rinting technique. paper, ete 
No. 8—-HOME PORTRAITURE No. 23—TAKING PICTURES Wo. 30-PHOTOGRAPHIC q 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice No. om MINIATURE CAMERA AT NIGHT by Robert W. Brown. QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, esses cl 
Seymour and Syd Symons. Part NIQUE by Fenwick G, Taking pictures after dark by moon- Ao instructive course in the pria- i 
I: Tools, lighting, posing be k Discusses miniature cam- light making effective aihoastbes ciples of photography with over ote TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Dept. : 
ground, etc. Part UT: Res img ere scial technique in shooting, how to record retiections of lights 400 questions accompanied by N Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois s 
eontour, eyes. eyebrow » ine n developing printing, ete ym water. fireworks displays, ete. complete answers. Please send me the books of the PEOEOGRAL. HIC . 
SERI h belo If I 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES — OR USE HANDY COUPON! § 2m. "ot completely” satisfied, “T have ‘the privilese. of 


returning them within five days for refund in full. 
1 23 4 85 6 7 8 9 30 44 12 13 14 15 
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[] Send the complete set (30 vols.). Enclgsed $..... 
LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY [] Send C.0.D, postage added, (C.0.D.. im U.S.A. only) 


OCP See eee ee eee eee 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


(89¢ each outside of vy & A. —Payment with order) 
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4 IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
, A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
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36 exp. Reloads 50c 
Ulva Paa. 
We finish all other miniature and split size film in 
auty Prints — Deckled 

Embossed Margin and Embossed Date. 8 exp. 
. 12 exp. splits, 45e. 16 exp. 
splits, 5S5ce. Send roll and money or write for free 
mailers and complete price list. You will agree — 
our Modern methods and long experience DO m 
a BIG difference. 

e dl = 


Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls 
complete set of deckled-edge embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE Enlargement coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, Ill. 


































x@w BARGAIN CATALOGS 


LOADED WITH SENSATIONAL &S 
“MONEY-SAVING” VALUES MAN 


@ Page after page of Bargains in fine Cameras, 
Accessories and Darkroom Supplies. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Lowest prices! Complete 
stocks in Atlanta and Chicago assure prompt, 
fast service. Your old camera taken in trade. 
Every amateur should have a copy of this big 
bargain book. Stretch your photo dollar! Take 
advantage of these Lafayette bargains. 
Write for Catalog P11 Today 


LAFAYETTE CAMERA 
901 W. Jackson Bivd. 265 Peachtree St. 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 














For perfect, fine- 
grain drying in 
less than 10 min. 


The EMBY No. 102 Standard 
Clear Infra Red Drying Lamp 
with CARBON FILAMENT gives 
maximum penetration of Infra 














Red rays... may be used with 
any type reflector. 

Operates on standard 110-120 
volts. Guaranteed long life! 

List Price, only $1.10 each. (Sent 
prepaid if cash with order.) 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE GATALOG@I 


JF EMBY PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1802 W. Pico, Los Angeles 


LO AN TO BUY CAMERAS 


OR EQUIPMENT 


Need extra cash to buy a new camera, lens, 
enlarger, or other item? You can get up to 
$300 simply and privately. Equipment remains 
in your possession. Main requirement is a job 
or other source of regular income. Convenient 
monthly payments. Write for FREE booklet 
which tells how to get a loan to buy photo 
equipment. Send no money. Household 
Finance, Dept. PP1, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


12 BEAUTIFUL 8x10 PRINTS 


G« our favorite arged to 
ful 8 x 10 — deal for gifts and 


many commercial purposes. These are h 
quality beautiful glossy prints. Price = $e 95 


Larger quantities vroportionatels low. 25 
8 ¥ 5.25: 100—$8$ Paid 

















Orde’ 
Ali prices postpaid. Original ate and 
nts returned. 50% deposit, balance C. 


THE PHOTOMATIC COMPANY 


421 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. P-S Chicago 


AGAINST 

PROTECT FILMS ciimare 
SCRATCH- 

MOVIES enles, sTmuas ES. STAINS 


VAPL .RATE Pesan 


MARKS-THE 
ASK YOUR sung a PHOTOFINISHER 


VAPORATECO..INC. BELL @ HOWELL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N.Y- 716 No. Labrea, Hollywood 
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Home-Made Press 


(Continued from page 56) 











plate from swinging excessively when in 
the open position, dry-cell binding posts 
are mounted with round-headed wood 
screws in the end edges of the plywood. 
With one on each side of the uprights, 
they form roller guides. 

To provide a smooth surface upon 
which the face of the cam can ride, screw 
a piece of polished metal onto the center 
of the top cleat. This metal plate does 
not need to be heavier than 142” thick. 
It should be the same width as the cleat, 
and not less than 3%” long. One wood 
screw at each end will hold it firmly in 
place. 

After the press has been assembled, it 
can be painted or better still given two 
or three coats of thin, clear shellac and 
finally rubbed down with fine steel wool. 
The two plate surfaces that come into 
contact with the prints should be fin- 
ished as smooth as possible, then given 
a couple of coats of clear shellac that has 
been thinned out with alcohol to almost 
the consistency of water. When thor- 
oughly dry, these surfaces should be 
rubbed down with fine steel wool and 
polished with floor wax. The waxing is 
important, for it will fill the wood and 
prevent the blotters or prints from stick- 
ing to its surface. 

To make the press complete and ready 
for use, a stack of lintless photographic 
blotters and an equal number of pieces 
of unbleached muslin should be procured. 

When less than a full complement of 
prints are to be straightened at a time, 
it will be necessary to fill the additional 
space between the pressure plates with 
a stack of 16 x 20 mount boards in or- 
der that the cam may be brought into 
correct position to lock itself or to be 
held by the link chain and catch pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

Now for the treatment of prints and 
the effective use of the press. To 
straighten prints which have already 
been dried but are not too badly curled, 
first moisten the back of each print with 
a well-soaked viscose sponge. Then make 
a sandwich with the blotters, muslin, and 
prints in the following manner. Place a 
blotter on a level surface and cover it 
with a piece of muslin. Now lay the 
moistened print face down on the muslin 
and while holding it flat with the left 
hand place another blotter on top of it. 
Repeat the operation for the succeeding 
prints. Once they have been assembled 
in a neat pile, insert them in the press, 
apply pressure, and leave until dry. 

If the prints are badly curled, it will 
pay to soak them in a glycerin rinse 
bath for from five to fifteen minutes. 
After being removed from the rinse bath, 
the prints should be sponged off and in- 
serted in the press in the manner already 
described. 

If you follow the accompanying draw- 
ings carefully, you can easily build this 
handy press. It presents a fine appear- 
ance, and once you have started using it 
you will wonder how you ever got along 
without one.— 









1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 


OLDEN 


CAMERAS&LENS 


1265 BROADWAY - NEW YORK -N-Y- 


35MM 


Argus C II, coupled Rangef. F 3.5. -$ 23.00 
Argus C F Rfdr lash. 34.0 
Contax in Banas r 2, $174.00; Ill F 1.5 199.00 
Dollina IT F 2. 9, $43. oo; py - Ro 6 6-0 69.00 
Leica F Elmar 3.5, $105.00; Mod. G F 2.. 145.00 
ALL Telephoto and Wide Angle Lenses for 
ica and Contax age 
Pertex 55 F 2.8 and E.R. 
Perfex 55 Wollensak 3.5, brand new..... _$4.50 
Kodak Extra F 1.9... 0%. soe s ee secee 373.00 
obot I Tess. 2. a ‘$68. 00; ‘Robot Il Tessar 
Me Ave b ene o00-S* 60-045 05 00s 000-0 kee 105.00 
Tenax If Sonnar F 2. , 3228 00; Tessar 2: ‘8S 108.00 
Univex Mercury F 3.5, $14.50; E. R. 2.75 


OLDEN SPECIALS 


WINTER 1942 inventory gg ~ on cepa 


Agfa Speedex F 4.5, latest; ne -$ 31.50 
Argus Color Slide Projec tor, latest eer 18.50 
De_ Jur Critic Exp. meter, bra nd_ new, 

$18.75; Haynes malar ing meter K2, 4.95 
Duo Six-20 F 3.5 5.50; Detrola 460. 52.00 


Elwood 5x7 arr | Mine 8s 6 os e208 e 8 

Federal Enlarger, 331. ‘Sas. = 219. 

Solar Mod. II F 4.5 Wollensak. . eee 
itz Vassex IT 214x3% Varob lens. 

Foth Derby IT F 2.5 Rfar..........cc00.% 

Foth Derby F 3.5, $18.75; F 2.5........- 
x 5 or %x41%4 Anniv. Speed Graphic, 
latest model Ektar 4.7, complete; brand 





BO ace t ace ressavecncutisc spe ssc os 136.00 
ene By Speed Graphics available. 

a3 Se cw 4 x 5 BAS Press F 4.5.... 64.50 
6x9 film pack camera F 4.5 cpr. DA comp. 44.00 
Super Ikonta B bong 2. 8: Stas. oo; wine 

konta BX, lat 219.00 
SVE Proj. Model ‘RK. $23. ‘50; Model DE. 31.00 
Spencer Delineascope oo Proj. ‘ 21.90 
Kine Exakta Xenar F 2. Hewes = 


3.5 
ta all Telephoto Lenses | available. 
Instruction booklets for any camer 25 


REFLEX 


Argofiex F_4.5, latest; like new... ..$ 34.50 
Praktifiex Xenar 2.8, oOo Xer 88.00 
Ikofiex I F 3.5, new, $72.00; he int 

Tessar 2.8 : ; 198.00 
Korelle II Tessar 2.8....::..::2: 129.00 

akta B Tessar 2.8, $98.00; Biotar F2:: 148:00 
Pilot Super F 3.5, $34. 00; F 2.9. 42.50 
Rolleicord I, $74.25; Rolleicord, ll F 3.5. 89.50 
Voigtlander Superb Heliz B.S. cc eeeeee 92.00 
Cine Kodak 3. 5. _ Mod. 20 LN... 1 $25.20 
Keystone K-8 F $19 F 2.5, L. N 31.20 
Keystone CC-8, $27.50: we’ EE ar re 19.75 
Keystone R-8 500 watt. lates “*. err 48.50 
Magazine Cine Perfex Turret F 2.5...... 51.00 
Revere 88 F 3.5, L. bs a F 2: 5,L.N. 39.90 
Revere Mod. 85 De Lame. Ee Me ccccceseve 67.50 
16MM 
Cine Kodak Magazine F 1.9, L. N. ...... 95.92 
Cine Kodak Model K F1.9........cce00. s7. 
re me mF LW «+ 6.0.0 0 6.0-4 © u 00/0 66.0 6 ae 29.50 
Keystone Projector A-75, 500 watt, L. N. 53.75 


BRAND NEW-—-Still in Stock 


Kodascope Projectors 
Model 70, ese. 50; TOA. ce crccccccccccs 
DCE «6.40.00 006.6200 600060000088 
Keystone A-8, 7 ae NNN sik nace 
i. in cs na « 6'e 6.0.94 9:0 6:6 
Cine Kodak Magazine Mod. 90... 
Keystone K-8 F _1.9.... 

B&H Companion F_3. 5 . 

General El. Exp. Mete ° 
Grafiex Super D 34x rai ie 0a .d6 aac ee o.oo 
Linhof Technika 5x7 Tess. 4.5 

Ampro KD projector, $164.00; 

6mm 





-_ projector 35. 
Bell and Howell Autoload Master F 2.7. 185.00 
Kodaslide I, $19.75; odaslide II..... 35. 
Bolex 8 and 16 projector, like new 169.00 


F-R 214x344 Reporter camera F 4.5 “Tens. 74.50 
slide projector, de career AME latest. 
Speed Graphic Tessar 4.5, Anniversary... 


Trade-ins Accepted. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 
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Glamorize your 
Kodachromes with 
this NEW NOVEX 
Comb. Projector 
and VIEWER 











FOR ALL 
2x2” SLIDES 


—AS A VIEWER 


Give your cherished slides the benefit of this 
new type of projection. View or project on 
one instrument without the need of extras 
or change of set up. The built in 7x7 inch 
viewing screen shows a brilliant life like 
image, ample in size for personal or small 
audience viewing 


—AS A PROJECTOR 


Switch instantly from viewing screen to life 
size projection on wall or screen. You will be 
amazed at the brilliance of your slides—the 
rich gradation of tones and the wealth of 
detail. The famous Novex condenser type 
reflex optical system brings out the full 
beauty of your slides. 


BRILLIANT LIFE-LIKE IMAGE 


Novex combination projectors are ideal for 
amateur use. They are widely used by indus- 
try—in educational and class room work— 
and by dentists for viewing X-rays. 


courts’ $1.50 
NOVEX DIV. UTILITY SUP. CO. 


307 W. Monroe $t., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE 
Literature 











Trriiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii iii tii 
R YOUR COPY OF THE DECEMBER SALON : 
eserve |SSUE OF POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY AT 
ANY NEWSSTAND OR CAMERA STORE. 

















PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business or 
fascinating hobby, at home under 
guidance of qualified instructors, No previ- 
ous experience necessary, common echoal 
7 education sullicient. Many earn while learm 
ing. Our practical studio methods also quali- 
y tor weli-paying posifieps upon gradus- 


tion. Send upon below a: onee for free 
booklet, “Opportug digs fh Modern Photog- 
eee yt 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

1315 Michigan avenue Chicago, Hi, 
Send bookict, “Opportunities in Modéra Photography,” full particulars 
and requiremonts, 


NOME, oc cccccccccccsesecesas Th TTT secesecs Bs caus 
Address 


Pee eee re ee eee ee 


Chhyccccccsccccees cc cgesteesescsescceseseses eb. weescees ens 

















Home Portraiture Made Easy 


(Continued from page 23) 











and Emily Post. You must entertain your 
model, and you must have enough con- 
fidence in yourself to inspire your sub- 
ject’s confidence in you. The first and 
most important step in shooting portraits 
is to make the model feel at ease. Under 
no circumstances start shooting before 
you see that the person in front of your 
camera is completely relaxed and shows 
no trace of self-consciousness. 

Your portraits eventually will be 
judged by the subject himself. Whether 
he is your friend or not, the chances are 
that he is not interested in fancy lighting 
effects and tricky backgrounds. Webster 
describes a portrait as a “likelike image 
of a person,” and that is as good a de- 
scription as I can think of. When your 
pictures are judged it will be done solely 
on the basis of their “likeness to life.” 
Lighting, backgrounds, camera angles— 
these are all important; but the praise 
will always be bestowed upon a picture 
which depicts the expression of your 
model in a satisfactory manner. 

There is the question of backgrounds. 
You cannot go wrong if you remember 
that a background is just that and noth- 
ing else. The minute it ceases to be a 
background it begins to dominate the pic- 
ture, and will detract attention from the 
subject. It is therefore imperative to 
avoid backgrounds which are too promi- 
nent or have violent designs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is hard to find a background 
as effective as a plain wall. If you know 
how to use your lights, the possibilities 
of a white wall are endless. It can be 
made to appear white or gray or black, 
according to your lighting. It is an indis- 
pensable requisite of the portrait photog- 
rapher. 

There is no better way to make a por- 
trait subject the dominant part of the 
picture than by placing him in front of a 
plain background. Never forget that in 
a portrait your model is the most im- 
portant part of the picture, and that all 
other objects appearing in it must be 
toned down to such an extent that in no 
case will they attract more attention than 
the subject. 

In choosing your lighting equipment for 
home portraiture, remember that apart- 
ments and small homes are, as a rule, 
only wired for a total load of from 15 to 
20 amperes. Since you use up one am- 
pere for each 100 watts of light, all your 
lamps used at one time should not exceed 
a total of 1500 watts. Even with a com- 
bined load of 1500 watts it is advisable to 
turn off all other electric lights and appli- 
ances in the house in order to avoid over- 
loading the wiring; 1500 watts of light is 
more than sufficient for any black-and- 
white portrait, and you will find that you 
rarely use even that much. 

Always carry a few 10- and 15-ampere 
fuses whenever you go to a strange house. 
If, by any chance, you should blow a fuse, 
it can be replaced without fuss or delay. 
It’s a good idea to carry a couple of screw 
plugs, too. Sometimes there are no wall 


| plugs available just where you want to 





shoot the picture, and with a screw plug 
you can take your power out of any con- 
venient lighting fixture. Before you start 
shooting take a look at the fuse box. All 
apartments are divided into at least two 
circuits. Try to plug the lights into as 
many different circuits as possible. If you 
take 15 amperes out of one circuit you 
are apt to blow a fuse, since each circuit 
usually is independently fused at 10 am- 
peres. It is important to have at least 
30 or 40 feet of extension cables; they will 
come very handy when you are shooting 
in a place where no plugs or lighting 
fixtures are available in the immediate 
vicinity. 

In order to get brilliantly lighted por- 
traits you should have at least one spot- 
light. The purpose of a spot is to con- 
centrate the light on an exact point with- 
out your having to worry its hitting 
places which you want dark. When you 
use a floodlight you have little control 
over the extent of the area hit by the 
rays. The spot lights just what you want 
and nothing else. If you feel that you 
cannot afford to buy or build a spotlight 
there is another way to control your 
lighting; it is not quite as efficient but it 
will do in a pinch. You probably have 
some floods with aluminum or cardboard 
reflectors; the diameter of these reflectors 
is approximately one foot. Make a taper- 
ing funnel about 20 inches in length, with 
an opening of about 6 to 8 inches on the 
smaller end, and fit the wider end of it 
over the rim of your reflector. You will 
be able to control your lighting quite well 
with this device. You will lose some of 
the intensity of the light, but this loss will 
be more than compensated for by the 
fact that the rays can be directed just 
where you want them. 

Three lights, one of 500 watts and two 
of 250 watts, should be sufficient to shoot 
any portrait. When you analyze the works 
of the better portrait photographers you 
will see that they all shoot with a mini- 
mum of lights. The key light, that which 
gives the main illumination, should be the 
strongest one, and unless a special effect 
is wanted, it should come from only one 
of your lamps. By using more than one 
lamp for your key lighting you will get 
overlapping shadows on the model’s face, 
and that is one of the cardinal sins in 
portraiture. The other two lights can be 
used to soften deep shadows or to create 
effects of many sorts. 

There are no set rules for lighting por- 
traits. Good or bad lighting is a matter 
of taste and experience. Balancing lights 
cannot be learned from books, and what 
you think is wonderful may not appeal 
to someone else. Like every other crea- 
tive artist you will have to develop your 
own style, and there is only one way to 
do it; experiment and make your own 
mistakes and improvements. 

Portraits which have to be shot at an 
extremely short range are more easily 
made with a view camera. Its advantage 


becomes clear to you the first time you 
use it. It has long extensions and a back 
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which swings freely in all directions—two 
adjustments of great value in shooting 
good portraits. With an f 4.5 lens of 
average focal length and a rigid back on 
your camera you cannot get a depth of 
field of more than 3 or 4 inches in a close- 
up. That means that when you are shoot- 
ing a large head either the nose or the 
ear will be out of focus; you will find it 
impossible to get both of them sharp at 
the same time. If your camera has a 
swinging back you can correct this situa- 
tion easily by moving it so as to get both 
in focus. If the back of your camera is 
rigid there is only one way of correcting 
this deficiency; you will have to use a 
small diaphragm opening. In an extreme 
closeup this may mean a stop of f 22, and 
the consequent loss of light forces you to 
use an uncomfortably long exposure. 

In order to get the model into a nat- 
ural position and capture an unposed ex- 
pression, the exposure should be kept as 
short as possible. Anything over half a 
second is dangerous; your model freezes 
up or he moves; in either case your pic- 
ture is ruined. Second-hand view cam- 
eras are available and not too costly; 
you may be able to pick one up for as 
little as $10. It is advisable to use a lens 
of fairly long focal length for portraits; 
otherwise there is always the danger of 
distortion, especially in closeups. Never 
use the full angle of view of your lens; 
that means if your lens is built to work 
satisfactorily for a 5 x 7 negative, shoot 
only 4x 5,and soon. This will eliminate 
even the slightest danger of distortion. 

Don’t try to shoot indoor portraits 
without a tripod. It may work sometimes, 
but at shutter speeds of 1/25 second or 
less it’s hazardous. And it’s best to have 
both hands free to adjust lights and op- 
erate the camera. If you can get a cam- 
era stand with a pan-and-tilt head it will 
help your portraits considerably. You 
may want to shoot a picture with the 
head of your model tilted at a sharp an- 
gle in the picture. If the subject is ac- 
tually executing this complicated posi- 
tion he will have a stiff neck before you 
are through focusing. With a movable 
head on your tripod you just set the cam- 
era at the desired angle without incon- 
veniencing your subject. And there is 
one thing you should always keep in 
mind: if the model is not comfortable his 
expression will show it. 

A private home, no matter how modest 
it may be, offers an unending variety of 
backgrounds. There are doors which in- 
telligent lighting will make look interest- 
ing. There is a fireplace, a novel pattern 
on a curtain, a rug, a knotty pine wall 

. the list can be extended indefinitely. 
It is up to you to see what constitutes a 
good setting for your portrait. It stimu- 
lates your imagination to come to a new 
home every time you shoot a new por- 
trait sitting. Homes reflect the person- 
ality of their owners. Everybody has a 
few prized possessions; it may be a paint- 
ing, a lamp, or any of a hundred different 
objects. Talk to your model and find out 
which of his belongings he likes particu- 
larly. If you shoot him with it, half your 
battle is won. 

Women especially like to have their 
pictures taken in their homes. It makes 
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it easier for them to change clothes, they 
can repair their makeup, and they do not 
feel nearly as self-conscious there as in 
strange surroundings. 

When you shoot portraits, take your 
time! That does not mean that you should 
spend half an hour focusing and moving 
lights around until both the model and 
you are exhausted. When I say take 
your time, I mean that you should never 
rush yourself or your model. When you 
have a portrait sitting, be prepared to 
spend a couple of hours at it. Talk to 
your subject. Find out his likes and dis- 
likes; make friends with him, and you 
will get better pictures. If your model is 
a woman find out who she would like to 
look like. Most women want to look like 
someone else. If you want to be success- 
ful in portrait photography you must 
cater to their ideas. Sometimes a plain- 
looking girl imagines herself a raving 
beauty, and she will be your friend for- 
ever if you can give her the Hollywood 
glamour treatment. Sometimes you will 
have to talk women out of unbecoming 
hair-dos, or suggest a change in dress 

. all this is part of your job in mak- 
ing a good portrait. 

For many years a violent fight has been 
raging between the purists in photog- 
raphy and the men who will surrender 


part of a principle for the sake of a more | 
The bone of contention | 


pleasing result. 
is retouching. The true artistic photog- 
raphers claim that retouching is heresy, 


and if the model has a pimple on his nose | 


it is part of his personality, and as such 
should be recorded for posterity. The 
other school contends that nature in the 
raw may be true to life but extremely 
unflattering, and that the photographer 
who makes his models look least like 
themselves will always be the more suc- 
cessful one. 

Between these two extremes there is 
a more or less happy medium. There is 
no question that the truth hurts, and peo- 
ple who insist on telling it to the rest of 
the world are hardly ever popular. I 
think that some retouching is fully justi- 
fied. The camera picks up flaws with 
much more clarity than does the eye. 
If retouching does not alter the features 
of your subjects but is used only to clean 
up his complexion, your photo will be 
pleasing without being overcorrected. 
After all, everybody has a slightly exag- 
gerated opinion of his own looks. 

Once you have tried home portraiture 
you will find it a very interesting field. 
It will help you to achieve the candid 
quality in your photos without which a 
portrait is just a passport photo. Don’t 
envy the professional his large gallery. 
Soon the idea of having a big studio will 
be as outmoded as last year’s battleship. 
The future in portraiture belongs to the 
home photographer.—fe 


Cleaning Developing Trays 

HE common household bleaching 

agents make very effective develop- 
ing tray cleaners. I have found that I 
can remove stains by pouring about an 
ounce of “Purex” into the tank or tray 
and then adding warm water. It should 
be allowed to stand for about half an 
hour.—Ned Lubin, Seattle, Wash. 



















































































PLACE IT IN HANDS 
YOU CAN TRUST / 





AUTOMATIC DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 


For Graflex Cameras 


Enables you to focus single lens reflex camera -$ 
with lens wide open c es ~ 
determined aperture setting. In a lied on 40 uP 
flex, Primarfiex and all refiex- type cameras. 
Precision Camera Repairs 
HUTTERS RANGE FINDERS 
TIME, LIFE and others 



















ON SELECTED DOUBLE-WEIGHT MATT PAPER 
11 x 14— 2 for 314x414 from de 
10— 45mm., ete... 
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sq. negatives. 
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Superior fine Exposure roll, 
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Dept. P, 509 Fifth Ave. (42nd St.), N.Y.C. 








8mm—1 6mm—35mm 
Kodachrome 
OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


CAVERNS 
of LURAY 


This extremely interesting and most unusual film 





will make a valuable addition to your film library. 
36 2x2 Kodachrome Slides, 4 for............- $ 

100 Feet 16mm Kodachrome,. Postpaid ....... 10.00 
50 Feet 16mm Kodachrome, Postpaid ....... 6. 
50 Feet 8mm Kodachrome, Postpaid ....... ‘ 
25 Feet 8mm Kodachrome, Postpaid ....... 3.50 


Address LURAY CAVERNS, UAT, VA. 




















8x10 


ENLARGEMENT 


with your first erder of $1—or more! 
35MM 36 exp. rolls f.¢. dev., enl. to ‘rove Of Gineey ..-. $335 
35MM services from 45c to $2—and FINE RAIN ROLL FILM 
services from 30c up! Special sa ie Ser LA ROEMENTS. 
erren,w write 


Have ex next roll 
E ‘SPIRA price list Re ing-bag t 
ATONS FINE i GRAIN Lass. 
=e N. Y. MU 4.1329 



























DELUXE EDITION 


BEST SELLER = 


$300 , 


Understand Composition without ‘art 


school language” ... right and wrong 
way to place subject matter . . . how 
to get third dimensional effect in your 
pictures . . . many other vitally inter- 
esting and important methods of im- 
proving practically any type of photo- 
graph. This book will easily save you 
many times its price of $3.00. Buy 
from your dealer or 


WRITE TO BOOK DEPARTMENT OF 


The Camera 


1120 Baltimore Life Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


ART PHOTO NEGATIVES 


MADE BY MASTER PHOTOGRAPHERS 
for Students and Collectors 








@@ Models lovelier than any you've seen any- 
where — fine grain developed — easily enlarged 
to 11x14 with Amateur Equipment priced 
low, but of definitely superior quality 

UZ? a3- 4 . @ . ‘ar @¢ 
2%” size, 5 for $1, 12 for $2. 

Special! Duo-Subject Negatives 
Information and FREE sample of our amaz- 
ing NEW l)uo-Subject Negatives, the latest 
and greatest cevelopment in Art Nezatives, 
sent with all $2.00 orders No post card in- 
quiries Order yours today while our supply 
lasts 


EXCEL PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 52T, Station X, New York, N. Y. 








TALIA 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES to-meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
Illustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training « expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 711, 116 & Michigan Biyd., CHICAGO, ILL, 


| POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 
These Positives are made from your 35mm or Bantam 


negatives. They have the same fine grain as your 
negatives. 












Three rolis.. $1.25 : Five rolis... .$2.00 
Bantam... .25c¢ per roll 
SINGLE FRAME, Sc BA iINIMUM ORDER, SOc 
SEND AY 


SA.; Mm 
YOUR ORDER TOD 
~+> Money Back Guarantee: Negative Returned Intact 


Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C. 
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Dogs Steal the Picture 


(Continued from page 35) 





We have already discussed the matter 
of obtaining desirable expressions by a 
low whistle or “sissing” through the 
teeth. When this is done irregularly it 
promotes a more lasting interest on the 
dog’s part. Be sure you are ready to 
take the picture at the moment he first 
evinces interest, for he may immediately 
come to you to explore the phenomenon, 
thus upsetting your plans for background, 
lighting, and focus. A few pieces of meat 
will often keep your canine subject in- 
terested in the procedure. 

Interior shots necessitate suitable light- 
ing equipment for best results. Portraits 
are handled just as they are outdoors. A 
suitable background is selected, and the 
subject lighted to best advantage. Re- 
flectors can be used both outdoors and 
indoors. They are particularly helpful 
when photographing dark-colored dogs. 
Black or brown dogs reflect much less 
light than do white or buff animals. As 
a result, the shadow portions of the 
darker ones are often totally lacking in 
detail, unless some manner of illumin. t- 
ing the shadows is employed. 

It might be well to mention again the 


| subject of background, this time in rela- 


tion to the color of the dog. Outside of 
the more common contrasts obtained by 
posing light dogs against dark back- 
grounds, and vice versa, very striking 
and dramatic effects can be obtained in 
canine portraiture. For example, instead 
of placing a white dog against a black 
background, try photographing him 
against a very light ground for a high- 
key effect. Conversely, low-key effects 
can be obtained by posing the dark ani- 
mal against a black background. For 
these low-key shots a strong backlight 
will aid in yielding the required separa- 
tion between dog and background. 
Unusual and entertaining effects can 
be obtained by the use of one or more 
mirrors. Pictures showing an animal (or 
a baby) curiously examining itself in a 
looking glass never fail to bring a laugh 
to those who see them. Or you may de- 
sire to arrange two mirrors so that you 
have four dogs instead of only one. In 
this case it is well to use large mirrors 
that continue past the edges of the pic- 
ture area, with lighting arranged so that 
the method employed for the effect is not 
immediately apparent to the observer. 
Many touching or comical results are 
secured by dressing the dog, or bandaging 
his leg or paw. The use of spectacles, 
caps, scarves, etc., will yield any number 
of ludicrous effects. The viewer rarely 
fails to sympathize with the pathetic ex- 
pression of the dog, who wonders why 
he has been subjected to such treatment. 
There are countless picture possibili- 
ties to be found in the ever-appealing lit- 
ter of puppies. A delightful picture can 
be made by lining them up on a table, 
or placing a couple of them in a basket 
with their heads peeking over the top. 
With a little ingenuity a great variety of 
results can be obtained with one such 
group. It is difficult to call to mind a sub- 


ject that strikes a responsive chord more 
universally than puppies looking at a 
strange new world. 

Prints showing children with dogs are 
always popular. They are particularly 
effective because the photographer is 
forgotten when these two get together, 
and the resulting pictures have an un- 
deniable spontaneity that appeals to those 
who view them. Try this combination if 
you want an unlimited source for ap- 
pealing and humorous photographs. 
Dogs can be included in other setups, 
too. The professional has recognized the 
appeal which a dog can contribute to a 
picture, and often includes him along 
with an attractive model. As we said at 
the outset, the animal often will domi- 
nate the photograph. 

As to obtaining a dog subject, the fam- 
ily pet should have first chance to do his 
stuff before the camera. All dogs are 
photogenic in one way or another. Some 
enthusiasts, however, will prefer to re- 
cord the blue-ribbon purebreds, while 
others will get more fun out of working 
with those wistful canines of uncertain 
lineage. But regardless of the camera 
fan’s personal feelings in the maiter, 
within natural limits these animals all 
will respond in some manner. Do not 
assume that all dogs are alike; they are 
as different in character and personality 
as they are in appearance. 

The photographer’s relationship with 
his subject is very important. He should 
not force his friendship upon the dog, 
but cultivate him over a period of time. 
This might means days, or more often a 
matter of a few minutes. Some dogs will 
gladly fall all over anyone who shows 
them attention, while others are ex- 
tremely timid and will crawl under the 
porch at first approach. The dog should 
be allowed to become acquainted with 
your photographic equipment, so he will 
take it as a matter of course. Anyone 
who loves dogs will have no trouble in 
handling and photographing them. 

For those who like dogs there is an 
unlimited field for pictures of universal 
appeal. In spite of the fact that today 
there are a few photographers who spe- 
cialize in photographing dogs, the sub- 
ject is wide open for the amateur. Try 
portraits, action shots, humorous poses, 
and other types of pictures which will 
suggest themselves once you get your 
subject lined up and your camera set up. 
See for yourself what fine photographs 
you’ve been missing. Or pose the pup 
with the baby or another model, and 
watch Rover steal the picture — 


Labeling Solutions: 

FTER mixing stock solutions from 
prepared developers, I remove the 
original Jabel from the can with a sponge 
soaked in hot water and fasten it to the 
bottle of stock solution with rubber ce- 
ment. This furnishes a permanent label, 
and preserves the directions for use— 
Frank G. Gardiner, Connersville, Ind. 
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CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
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ALL FILMS— 


P=GUARANTEED 35mm sm ) 


Super X infra-Red 27% "> 
Pius X Supreme S 
Super XX Finopan 


Panatomic X Superior 1, 2,3 
100 FT.—$4.00 
RELOADED eens exp. al pes— 
3 for 
Mai} Orders promptly filled. Postpaid or C.O.D. 
Let wa quote all your camera needs. Highest prices paidon used cameras. 


Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 














«<” FOR YOUR CLUB! 


Beautifully Styled-Low Prices! 


Make your members more conscious of their 


membership. Write today for our free catalog. 
Shows 300 styles, sterling and gold plate on 
) sterling. Choose a design suitable for your group. 
No order to small. Quality leader for 48 years. 
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35 MM FILM 
$1.00 22%: $3.00 
ALL OTHER FILM $2:2s tor ,25 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOX 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

















for1O MINUTES of 


Your Camera Time ! 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
gl pay $5 to $20 and more for 
hotographs that take 10 minutes or 
ess to make! Scores of Universal- 
trained men and women regularly add $15 to $50 a 
month to their earnings that way. FREE Book tells how 
we train you, at low cost—at home—to take pictures 
that SELL and show you where to sell them. 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC., 

Dept. 2, 10 West 33 St.. New York City. 

















MAKE MONEY bona ggg 


Fascinating new occupation quick] 
learned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. aay | to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, 


ife-likecolors. Many earn 
while learni No canvassing, 
Free Book teils to © good 
monay doing this SSalisbefel noses 
studios, stores, individ- 
os aad ‘end 4 today for 
your oo 
NATIONAL agt eae 
1215 Michigan Ave. Dept. 27266, C ie USA, 
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Vacation Shots 


(Continued from page 38) 








tact prints are filed in order, in a con- 
tainer of your choice. 

Now that you know just what the score 
is with reference to your vacation pic- 
tures and what they contain, a few tips 
concerning enlarging might not be amiss. 
Naturally you won’t want to make blow- 
ups from all your negatives, unless your 
batting average with a camera is ex- 
tremely high. Go through your file, in 
which the containers have contact prints 
right on them, and pull out the negatives 
which appeal to you as having the best 
possibilities for enlargement. It’s best 
not to select more than two or three for 
any one enlarging session; and as a mat- 
ter of fact you'll find many successful 
salon contributors devoting an. evening 
to a single negative. 

Just as you made the best possible 
contact prints, don’t be satisfied with 
anything less than the best enlargements 
you can turn out. Decide on the best 
cropping (your “guide” contact print will 
help you out on this); then figure out 
just where and how local control should 
be used in printing. Select a paper sur- 
face which is appropriate to the subject, 
make a test strip, then go to work on the 
enlargement itself. When it’s finished, you 
can decide whether or not it would look 
better toned, or whether you might want 
to try a paper negative or a bromoil. 

It isn’t too late to make use of at least 
some of this system, even though you 
have a drawer full of miscellaneous prints 
and negatives. You can still put the neg- 
atives in good order and make a set of 
contact prints from them, as suggested. 
Then you're all set to go ahead and make 
enlargements, knowing just what you 
have to work with. 

Whether you're starting from scratch 
or picking up loose ends, these sugges- 
tions on handling a volume of pictures 
will make darkroom work more enjoy- 
able for you. What’s more important, 
you'll know just what you’ve got to show 
for your photographic activity. You'll be 
able to locate any desired negative and 
print it to best advantage any time you 
want to. So get to work on those vaca- 
tion films—right away.—® 


Overexposed Kodachromes 


Mounted as Miniatures 

ODACHROMES that have been 

overexposed look weak and washed 
out when they are projected, but their 
quality seems much better when they are 
placed against a white paper background 
and viewed by reflected light. I have 
found that they can be made into minia- 
tures with a remarkable improvement in 
color. 

I cut a piece of white glossy paper that 
has been fixed, washed, and ferrotyped, 
to the size of the opening in the ready 
mount. This paper is mounted against 
the emulsion side of the film. The 
finished miniature, mounted in an ap- 
propriate frame, makes a presentable pie- 
ture of an otherwise worthless transpar- 
ency.—C. L. Parks, Minneola, Kansas. 
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® Ready-made 
® Portable 

© Easy to assemble 
® Big and roomy 
® Light-tight 
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Do your oyn hig a home. se sem own kroom. 
Size 6le ft. a de, ft. Tong. "Heavy 
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color. Easy to —— with wing-nut bolts, no tools 
required. Complete one package, ready to assem- 
ble, shipped om aa tus -A.)... . $14.85. 

complete illustrated folder, address Dept. Pi 
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PHOTO 
ENLARGER 


ENLARGES, COPIES 
and REDUCES all nega - 
tives from 35mm. to 4x5 
inches AUTOMAT I- 
CALLY. Includes two 
very fine ENLARGING 
LENSES of different fo- 


cal lengths. Calibrated 
easel, steel construction, 
filter, eto, 


$4 1-5 


Money back GUARAN- 
TEE. Send for FREE 
CIRCULAR. 


148 West 
AY “tw von” 














) Print YourOwn 


Stationery, prertiee. 
ed aper, circulars, photo 
and movie titles, og tc. Save 
monev, Sold direct from’ f tor 
only. JUNIOR St a Abd $4. 28. 
Senior outfits, $17.3 uw 
eaaier souen euiutinn with ae 
elsey Press. 

PRINT FOR Others, Big pm 
Pays for itself in a short 
Easy rules sent. Write for tree 


catalog of outfits and all 
tails. KELSEY INC. 
H-98, Meriden, Connecticut 





“BETTER PICTURES” 0 
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I ace cece seek eo 

' developed, larged 
my I oraiity’ Prompt Servier boas 
roll and ALL REP tN 

ALL PRINTS EACH 

VAPORATED — 10c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


3528 Lawrence Ave. ,Dest. P, Chlonge, lit. 
charges. 











nd Sc stamps or coin to cover mail! 


—fiNDIvIDUALIZED SERVICE |— 
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EXPOSURES sentaeats, 75ce 


Finest quality. All work guaranteed. Prompt service. 
Write for free mailing bag and price list. 


HERALD SQUARE r0o00352 Rey. 




























Axrt Corners 3" 
Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer -or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 30-1, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


léc a boxette of 108 








New — Attractive — Novel 


PHOTO-LETTER STATIONERY 
The Truly Personal Note Paper 
WITH YOUR PICTURE AT TOP 


Send snapshot, dime store photo or any portrait. ae of resi- 
dence or club house may (If group picture, spec 


to be ps ant Clear cut reproductions on quality poner wr Belisored 
prices, cash with order: 50 sheets with picture, 50 env 
100 sheets and 100 enveloper— Picture bn wae at sta- 


tionery, shipped within one oe after order received. 
PHOTO-LETTER SERVICE, South Bend, ind. 
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LENSES 


Assortment of 15 for $1.60 postpaid 
(New but edges very slightly chipped) 


Big 10-page booklet of plans and directions inciuded 


For copying, ultra closeup shots, macrophotog- 
raphy, portraits of babies and small pets, ex- 
perimental optics, and for making a two-power 
f/16 telephoto lens, Kodachrome Viewer, Ster- 
eoscopic Viewer, ground glass and enlarging 
focusing aids, 8-power telescope, pocketscope 
and for many other uses. Focal lengths 1 to 16 
inches. Made of optical glass and finely ground 
and polished. 
SEND TODAY TO GET IN ON THIS SALVAGE 
BARGAIN 


We positively guarantee satisfaction 


EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY 
Dept. #1, 41 W. Clinton Ave., P.O., Audubon, N. J. 














IT COSTS MORE 
....BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest 
in the nation, costs a 6it more than the ordinary— 
but in comparison—it’s worth a lot more. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the slight difference when 
you proudly show the pictures you’ve had pro- 
cessed in these superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
162 East Fort Lee Road, Teaneck, N. J. 



























Pay a little more for extra quality 
extra care — your insurance against 
disappointment and toss of pictures. 
An 35mm roll (incl. Univex) 
j ee “fine grain developed, vaporated 
j nd 36 SUtEneeG enlargoemees 
31/4 x 41 . $1.25 
ex. rol Fa 

Do eake GMOR co accneregecses P 
oe (36 3 )}.$0.580 3 for. 1.35 
ex. roll 120, 620, 127, 
s28 , =. %- (except 116 and larger) 
ultra fine grain developed and vy 

larged to 31% x 412 - $0.5 
16 ex. split rolis (incl. 126). et 
12 ex. split rolis (ent. to 4x4) -78 
Reprints. eac .oSs 
Write for free folder and mailing 
bag, or better—send your film today. 


¥ Beta Photo Laboratories 
Box 745, Grand Central Annex, NewYork, N 
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Beautiful Hollywood Professional Models 
Mee tF from Life 


oot of 3 — | pee. 
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FR EE! § PRINTED MODEL RELEASE aoe 
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HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE SERVICE 
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(Calif. Buyers add tax) 
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HUB Maslin Somice BOSTON. MASS, 


CAMERA REPAIRS 
Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters aired. Prompt 

expert service. All makes. 

Low cost. Fully Guaranteed. 
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FREE estimate. Give make and 
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NITED CAMERA Ine. ['3'3 Gcmont 
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Composition 





(Continued from page 51) 


for Movies 








overlooking a section of highway that 
in last summer’s mo- 
torlogue. The professional would adopt 
one of two procedures. He would frame 
the distant highway between two old 
boards nailed together at right angles, or 
through the under corner of a saw horse, 
to get the effect of peering under a bridge. 
Or he would make an interesting pile of 
rocks, with a few wisps of shrubbery 
peeking up among them, and hold a leafy 
branch down into the opposite upper cor- 
ner. Thus, he would frame the highway 
nicely, blank out some of the sky, and 
come up with a picture instead of sim- 
ply an exposure. Try it yourself. If you 
have no assistant to hold the branch, nail 
it to a stake driven into the ground, but 
make sure the stake casts no shadow in 
the picture area. 

One problem frequently encountered 
is the photographing of a broad, flat area, 
such as the desert or plains. How much 
more “scenic” becomes the view when 
you prop up a pair of small shrubs in 
the foreground. It’s worth trouble actu- 
ally to dig them up and move them to 
a new location to get a satisfactory pic- 
ture. A small hole and three or four 
sticks, plus a few minutes’ toil, will do 


| the trick. 


In all cases, make sure you align the 
shot properly. It’s better either to focus 
the full frame with the lens in photo- 
graphing position, or use an alignment 


device that permits viewing along the 





same line the lens will occupy when 
shooting. And don’t include any of the 
sticks and props that will give your secret 
away. Fortunately, you'll get a tremen- 
dous depth of neld when working in 
bright sunlight with your lens stopped 
down, so these props will remain fairly 
sharp, even though you focus near in- 
finity to keep the distant scene sharp. 
Trees will prove more than roadside 
and lakeside sources of shade, too. In 
one scene a tree may serve as a point 
of interest, in another merely as a frame 
for the more distant picture. How to use 
one or more trees depends upon the 
effect you wish to achieve. Suppose you 
want to photograph a beautiful girl sim- 
ply leaning against the trunk. If the tree 
is large, bleed it off one side of the nega- 
tive, using it as one side of your frame, 


| with another tree, somewhere in the near 


| or more 





foreground, obscuring part of the back- 
ground on the opposite side. Permit only 
a small portion of the sky above the dis- 
tant horizon to be visible. This type of 
picture brings out an easily visible “V,” 
which is both patriotic and good com- 
position. 

Especially beautiful sequences can, be 
framed through an opening between two 
trees; for example, a river 
steamer smoking upstream in the dis- 
tance. Take care to get a logical lens 
angle. If you are cutting from a scene 
wherein someone is shown shooting the 
scene, get the picture from the same 
height. There’s another point to remem- 
ber: If the two scenes are filmed at 


widely separated spots, make sure the 
general setting and props in both pictures 
look enough alike to avoid the criticism 
of your audience. 

On the other hand, you may be shoot- 
ing from an open field into a town, or 
cattle moving along the highway. Per- 
haps there’s a single tree or large shrub 
available. If the tree is rather small, 
shoot low enough to get a clear view 
under the limbs. Place the trunk slightly 
off center in your finder so as to split 
the line of moving objects, one-third on 
the rear, two-thirds on the front of the 
line of travel. 

Your composition may require no visi- 
ble props, but instead, only shadows cast 
by them. Perhaps your picture opens 
with a map of the region to be visited. 
To avoid the flat-lighted shot of a sheet 
of paper, why not hold a sprig of flowers 
or a branch bearing green leaves over it 
so as to cast an interesting shadow pat- 
tern? If you plan an “insert,” such as 
a newspaper page, point out the headline 
on which you want interest focused with 
the shadow of a hand and finger. Either 
sunlight or a spotlight will cast a good 
photographic shadow of the unseen hand. 

Your audience may never suspect the 
trickery, but composition performs the 
function of guiding their eyes to the more 
important areas of the screen. Emphasis 
is achieved through position of the vari- 
ous objects, tone, and motion. The eye 
usually starts at the lower lefthand corner 
and travels diagonally upward. For this 
reason, try to place the important ele- 
ments somewhere along this line. Re- 
member, too, that except for foreground 
objects used to frame a more distant 
scene, objects nearest the camera, unless 
de-emphasized by shadow or by being 
thrown out of focus, will become a domi- 
nant factor in your composition. 

You may be quite oblivious to varia- 
tions in tone and color values when view- 
ing a scene, yet the combination of these 
factors can readily make or mar com- 
positional emphasis. A _ small object 
lighter either in tone or color than the 
object of principal interest is likely to 
distract. Some objects may be both too 
strongly illuminated and of a shade that 
photographs lighter. Suppose you have a 
girl dressed in red and sitting in shade, 
and a yellow chair in the sun. Through 
the finder, the dress will dominate. On 
the screen, in either black-and-white or 
color, the yellow will dominate. Impor- 
tance of composition when shooting color 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Only by experience can you learn to 
balance your scenes. Study every setup 
before you shoot, and remember that 
good composition is as important to the 
success of the picture as correct exposure. 
If nature hasn’t supplied some of the 
elements you need—use props.—f 


—Panchromatic film is better than ortho- 
chromatic for photographing distant 
scenes when there is hage in the air— 
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DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only f get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp. Y $1.00. ist xp B0e. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are good, we issue 4c credit per print. 
Enlarged to 34% x 4%. with Photo-Electric Eye. 
Velox paper only. High class work guaranteed. 
D.K 20 Fine Grain Developing 24 HR. SERV- 
ICE GUARANTEED: SAVE MONEY. Send 
roll and $1.00 today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus 
postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1144, DEPT. 211 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Copyright 1939. Minipiz Laberaterie: 
























30 MM FILM can 


developed .x.o enlarged Ss 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and = 
good negative enlarged to 
proximately 3” x4” on Senate 00 
weight glossy paper for only Le 

8 EXPOSURE ROLLS developed and enlarged 
to twice original negative size for 

RR Se a ee ee ¢ 
Rush your films today. Ask for FREE Booklet 
when you order. 


MINILASS = 


BOX 48 ENGLEWOOD, N. J 
an Note New Address) 

















ART NEGATIVES 


Fine grain negatives for use in your enlarger 
or contact printer. Make sharp, salon prints 
of PRETTY MODELS with your 


own uipment. Negatives are $ 
214x214". SAMPLE SET OF 6 
FOR $1. Single Sample, 25c. f 
FREE 35 mm Art transparency or 
with sample set of six for $1. 
Big Free Negative Offer 
Details sent with all $1 sample orders. 


RADIO CITY NEGATIVE COMPANY 


Box 123, Canal St. Sta., Dept. C-K 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














GORGEOUS MODELS IN COLOR! 


Hollywood’s Most Beautiful Models Photographed in 
Kodachrome for Art Study! 


2x2 Natural Color Art Figure Slides 
\ll New! No Two Alike! Critical 3 for 9% 











Detail—Sparkling Color! Some Posed 
in the Studio—Some Outdoors. 7 for $2.00 

2 Black & White Art Figure a 

im Art Figure Negatives! Ki © 40 tor 54, 
Grain. Guaranteed to Make Salon 
Quality Enlargements! All New and 25 fer $2.00 
Different! 

CINE ART 

Box 328-B HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











ewi7follyweod 
2-way VIEWER 


Affords extcaordinary, crystal- 
clear magnification! Remarkable 
third-dimensional effect! 

Ideal for KODACHROMES— 
or ee mm. Strip Film 


















YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe L.U.W, 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


a 








Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
m engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 
ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 
illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today. 


Brilliant Prints 


(Continued from page 33) 


















then proceed by time-and-temperature 
development. Inspection of this strip un- 
der normal light will indicate the proper 
exposure. 

The whole gamut of photographic proc- 
esses is cursed with so many variables 
that it is only prudent to keep as many 
constants at work as possible. Stabilized 
time and temperature will eliminate 
many hazards. 

The chronic “print-jerker” violates 
these principles. He makes his work 
more difficult, and his result never ap- 
proaches perfection. Rather than delve 
into the physical reasons for the behavior 
of photographic materials, I will list a 
few “do’s and don’ts” on making prints 
for reproduction. They also apply to 
making prints for any purpose, with the 
exception of the selection of paper sur- 
face. 

1. Use white, glossy paper, single- 
weight, preferably 8x10. There is only 
one exception in making prints for re- 
production. Smooth surfaces that are not 
ferrotyped are preferred by some workers 
when much retouching is required. 

2. Stop down your enlarger to permit 
an exposure long enough to facilitate 
dodging and burning in as needed. 

3. Make a test strip before printing, 
developing it carefully with time-and- 
temperature control and inspecting it un- 
der white light. 

4. Select an exposure that will allow 
maximum development. 

5. Don’t jerk your prints out of the de- 
veloper too soon. Let them develop fully, 
and if this makes them too dark, start 
over again. 

6. Dry them on a well-polished ferro- 
type tin. 

7. Use a soft pencil if you write on 
the back of a print, and press lightly. 
Better still, attach typewritten captions 
with rubber cement. 

8. Mail your pictures with plenty of 
cardboard backing to protect them, and 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelope of 
proper size if return is desired. 

These tips will help you turn out bet- 
ter pictures. Whatever their purpose, 
they are sure to get a better recep- 
tion if they have brilliant quality. It 
counts.— 


Stapler Mounts Album Prints 


VERY fast and economical method 

of mounting prints in picture al- 
bums is to use a paper fastener with 
hinged bottom. Small or large prints can 
be placed in any position on the page 
by this method. Place a sheet of tin or 
heavy glass under the corner to be 
mounted to prevent the staple from pene- 
trating through to the pages below and to 
make the corners secure. The regular 
base of the stapler can be used to back 
up prints near the edge of the page, but 
for those that can’t be reached in this 
manner it is necessary to use some other 
backing as described above.—E. C. Gib- 








TASOPE’ Dept. 164 


Aurora, Mo. 





bert, Miami, ‘Ariz. 






To Successful Pictures 


Free illustrated catalog, crammed 
with hundreds of bargains. 
thing ane ea ae I and 
lenses, equip 
trade-in allowances. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 10-day trial. Write for your FREE 
Copy—just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. since 1899 


Dept. K-17, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE NEW MAGNA-SCOPE 


‘*dimensional viewer"' 


PRICE $950 


movie cameras, fi 
savings. Li 














pocket size 

agna - dimensional 
viewer brings pictures to 
life. See sparkling detail 
of Kodachromes and ack 
and white transpare ncies 
with a stereoscopic effect. 

Attractive walnut case 

. diffusion back ° 

prefoc used 6x power mag- 
nifying lens ... always 
— for use. Aecommo- 
dates ESenyanente or 
eines slide: 


Compact, 
Ma\ 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


GEM PHOTO SUPPLY CO.., Inc. 


1974 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











THE WIDEST CHOICE 
OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
1 Different = 35mm aie 60° 
Services poe 


Different 
14 services al meal from 40° 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: A nari 
Contact Strip for reordering and Fil- Re 
cn eee 
AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.,N.Y.C. Dept. P. LO. 5-5483 











POCKET RADIO! 


or PURSE SIZE 
@ About Cigarette Package Size! 
no tubes, batteries or 
“plug in’ we, only 14 
Streamline plastic case. 


ov. 7. are local 
P ~*~ UPKEEP! 


B. W. of Wisc., says: ** 

— — ONE YEAR SERVICE GUARANTEE —— — 

_ ———_ — midget individual earphone, Instructions, hook- 
o—ready to I asy Payment Plan ase follows: 


-O., Check: 
SEND ONLY $i SB (cosh. &. 98" plus ) an 
rival or send $2.99 for postpaid deli 


dget now—for real e ree: Ideal tr 
MIDaET RADIO CO.. . PP-ll. KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 





GROUP NO. | 
E. K. Plus X 
E. K. Super X 
Dup. Sup. No. | 
infra Red 


GROUP NO. 2 
E.K.PanatomicX 
E. K. Super XX 
Agta Suprenie 
Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25| 25 ft. — $1.25 
der 100 ft. — $4. 
uyers Add Sales Tax 
ec icls N. Sierra Bonits 
jollywood, if, 


Postpaid in U.S.A. " Callforal 


PAGIFIC COAST FILM CO “ink 











20 ‘ice 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 


clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 oe All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, 30, $3. 


List ef other subjects sent with cosh order. 
ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-Il, Canton, O. 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 





TO SELL 


ALL Like New, 2 Years Guaranteed ; 





Argus C-2 

Rangefinder, new, 
Tessar F:3.5, $52; 
Tessar, F:3.5, $129; 


3.5, $29.50 ” Kodak — 
950. 50, Ikonta A’’-Special, 
Super Ikonta ‘‘C’’-Special, 
Keystone 8MM, F:1.9, $45. Many others. Trades 
accepted. Highest Cash-Prices for Leica, Contax 
and other Miniature Cameras Free Estimate 
American Camera Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New 
York 
AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex, case, sunshade, four fil- 
ters, Polarizer, Abbey Flash, all new. $225. Jack 
Badenhop, Howard Street, Petaluma, California 
SELL: Rolleiflex Standard, Black. Abbey Flash. 
$100 Rolleicord Il, Case. $75.00. Want Conta- 
flex. J. W. Baldwin, 1100 West Ave., Des Moines, 
lowa. 
ZEISS Filters, Color adapter, Prismatic Finder for 
Super Ikonta B. Ted Boston, Marion, Ky 
KORELLE Reflex Il, F:2.9, case, guaranteed like 
new $80. C. R. Burgess, Millvale, Pa 
ZEISS Super Nettel, 35 mm F:2.8 Tessar, Kalart 
Flash, Case, Accessories, Excellent, $100. H. R 
Clark, Springdale, Arkansas ; 
RETINA I with filters, range-finder, eight-dollar 
case, portrait attachment, all for $44.50. Earle S 
Collins, 19 John Street, West Barrington, R. I 
WELTUR, Xenar F:2.8 Compur Rapid, case, sun- 
shade, filter, like new, $85. Rolleicord, Trioplan 
F :3.5 in Compur, case, sunshade, filter, plate back 
complete, very good——$95 W. Dougherty, 1311 
Ionia, Lansing, Mich 
16 MM Eastman Model ‘‘D’’ projector with case, 
projection lens, etc. Good condition. Thirty dol- 
lars. John Foss, Quinby Avenue, Wooster, Ohio 
SELL-TRADE Automatic Rolleiflex, like new, few 
accessories ; want Contax or Graphic. Willis Gray, 
Oyster Bay, New York 
% x 12 BEE BEE camera. Lens flange, no lens, 
accessories, like new, $20. G. Hess, Barre, Vt 
KINE-EXAKTA 3.5 Exakta, feet, case 
original carton—$175 
Philadelphia, Pa 
CONTAX II, F:2, or Leica IIIB, F :2, accessories, 
W.A. or telephoto lens. J. R. MacDonald, Medical 
Detachment, Ft. Monmouth, N. J 
BANTAM special F:2 compur, Retina I, Recomar 
33 C.T.F., 14%” Verito, 8%” Dagor, and several 
Consider trade Robt. MeNiel, 719 N 
Waukegan, Ill 
HIGHEST prices paid for Cameras, lenses, equip- 
ment Max’s Camera Exchange, 1644 Second 
Ave., New York, REgeant 4-1659 
WATSON View Dagor F:6.8 
Supplementary Lenses; 
356, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
FLASH pictures are easy and sure with a Morgan 
Flashguide, only 25c postpaid Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset, Hollywood, California 
IKONTA B super 2WCZ2.8, G4, G5, 995/47 lens, 
M40 Critic, Perfect. John Navlor, Monroe, La 
BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York 
RETINA II, F:2; Like New Robert Opitz, 700 
East 109th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
UNIVEX 8 mm Camera, tripod screen, slide pro- 
jector, portable recorder; write for detailed de- 
scription and price J. Rausch, 1308 Wisconsin, 
Berwyn, Ill 
NEW 8 mm F:1.9, % inch, 
$32.50. Emil Sprauer, 206% 
ilton, Ohio 
CAMERAS, Equipment, Bought, Sold, Traded 
Miniature Speed Graphic in Stock New Kodaks 
available Universal Camera Exchange, 128-p 
Chambers Street, New York City 
PRIVATELY owned and all in first class condition 
will sell all or any part: For Leica—Vidom 
Finder ; 18 in., cable release, 3 Optochrom filters 
for 73 M/M lens; Universal lens shade; 1 Hektor 
73 M/M lens cpl. mtrs. in leather case; 1 Hektor 
135 M/M lens epl.; feet and leather case; four 
Leitz filters for 50 M/M; 35 or 135 M/M lens; 
1 Duto dif filter leather carry-all case—also ; one 
Super Ikonta ‘BR’ F:2.8 ZT lens Abbey Speed 
Gun for same; two Leitz Filters; sunshade and 
one Eastman adapter outfit to take other standard 


; brand new, 
Kasanow, 6608 12th St., 


lenses 
County, 


Portrait Tripod ; 
Filters; Case; $85 Box 


Wollensak Lens, 
South 3rd St., Ham- 


filters This is an opportunity to buy some good 
clean merchandise, but is no forced sale—just be 
reasonable Box 114, POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 

KODAK EKTRA $250; Auto Rolleiflex; Miroflex 
F3.5 All sizes Speed Graphics; Lenses, Projec- 


tors, Binoculars 
cago 


Wells-Smith, 75 E. Adams, Chi- 


NEW Thompson Composite Camera with case. 
Cost $300. Sell $150. Box 188, Avoca, N. Y. 
LEICA IIIB, Summitar lens, F :2, case, $200 ; ‘El 
mar 90 mm lens F:4, $75; Elmar W.A. 35 mm 
lens F :3.5, $65; Vidom Universal Chrome Finder, 
$40. All Like New. P. O. Box 5151, Logan Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMERAS AND 





EQUIPMENT 





WANTED 


CASH for Leica G Chrome. F:2 Summar or IIIB. 





Chrome. E. Stewart, 2103 Sterick Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
WANTED: Good photographic equipment; still 


cameras (particularly reflex) ; 8 and 16 mm movie 
cameras, projectors; Bell and Howell preferred. 
Here is opportunity for men going into service to 
dispose of equipment they can’t use. Don Thomp- 
son, Inc., Bassett Tower, El Paso, Texas. 


SELLING Your Camera? We will pay highest 
prices available. United Camera Exchange, 78 
Chambers St., 


New York City. 











PAKO Oversize Printer, Gang Rocker, Kodak Au- 


tomatic Printer Model C, and other photo Finish- 
ing Equipment new or used, 15 inch Turner-Reich 
F:7.5 in shutter, 8 x 20 camera, Cine developing 
outfit 35 mm 200 ft. reels and cans. C. A. Bar- 
bier, Lachine, Que., Canada. 3 
CASH! Spot cash for camera, lenses, binoculars, 
movie or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or Wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. : 

WANTED: Graflex or Speed Graphic with lens. 
1 x 5 preferred. K. G. Beall, Vashon, Wash. 
WANTED: Ihagee Parvola ‘‘C’’ with ground glass 
and film holders. E. H. Beebe, 1604 S. E. 22nd 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

WANTED: Complete Daylight Cartridges for Ro- 
bot Camera. State condition and price. Corp. 
Birkman, Hq. 8th Division Artillery, Ft. Jackson, 
8S. C. 

4 x 5 ANNIVERSARY Speed Graphic wanted with 
Kalart range finder, also developing tanks and ac- 
cessories. Murray Brauer, 141 W. 36th St., New 
York City 
WANTED: 6 x 13 Heidoscope plate or film maga- 
zine for cash. Irving Braun, 5125 No. Lotus Ave., 
Chicago, Hlinois / 
HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, Equipment, 
any Optical merchandise. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Gordon’s, 162-P Madison, Chicago 7 

WANTED: Leica Model F or G F :2 lens pref- 
erable. Harry Grabowsky, 433 W. 18th St., New 
York City 

WANTED: Rolleiflex, Ikoflex or Leica Camera. 
Pay cash or trade new radio Morgan Gravlee, 
Kennedy, Alabama 

WANTED: Latest Model Super Ikonta B_ with 
Ever-ready case. Must be perfect. $100 cash. 
Fred D. Haggerty, 2215 W. 20th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif : 
CASH for either Korelle Reflex or National Gra- 
flex, with or without accessories Sgt. Hubbard, 
G-3, 102nd DHQ, Camp Maxey, Paris, Texas. 
WANTED: Welti, Weltini, Retina I or II or Equal. 
Kaletski, 1333 Blossom, Columbia, 8S. C. 

CASH for 30 ounce Nikor multiple reel tank, with- 
out reels. J. Karst, Ayers Court, W. Englewood, 
N. J 





AUTOGRAFLEX 3% x 4%. Carl Zeiss or Protar 
lens Mrs. Luella LeMar, 1313 Hilltop Road, 
Charlottesville, Va sc Ponies 
WANTED: 2% x 3% or 4 x 5 enlarger. Cash. 
E. J Marion, ‘r., 1637 Glenmount Ave., Akron, 
Ohio 


WANTED: For cash, 35 mm or V.P., F:2, 1/500 
see H. B. Palmer, 3307 Fessenden St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C <a 

WANTED: 3% x 4% Anniv. Speed Graphic. Also 
5 to 8 inch lenses ‘Elmer Reynolds, Foley, Minn. 


SEND us your camera today. Will ‘send certified 
check by airmail immediately. Items held 10 days 
for your approval of our price. Free estimates— 
Trade-ins. Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 
equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super-Market.’’ 
Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th St., Cleve- 
land, Oo. 


tx 5 SOLAR enlarger. r; F:4.5 lens—table switch. 
No condensers. Reasonable. Fred Schiller, Main 
Post Office, Room 413, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED: Auto Rolleifiexes or similar. Cory 
Snow, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





WILL purchase Keystone Camera Mod. K8 with- 
out lens, in any condition, describe condition with 
Bridgeport, Conn 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 
vantage of our SPECIAL rated in th 


price P. O. B. 567, 









CAMERA REPAIRS 


PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Range- 
finders, Synchronizers, Binoculars, Accuracy guar- 
anteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 West 44th St., 








EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer Representative. 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 





INSTRUCTION 





MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
FINGER Print Experts e: earn big pay! Learn Eas- 
ily at Home. Low Cost! ‘‘Crime Book’’ Free. 
Write stating age. Dept. 27, Inst. Applied Sci- 
ence, 1920 Sunnyside, Chicago. 


OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2258, 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses and 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nels son Company, 500 Sher- 
man, Dept. L-237, Chicago. 


3 MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


OUTDATED Magazines, Catalog free. Cicerone’s, 
863 First Avenue, New York, New York. 


= JEWELRY Stones removed from rings, ete. 
2.00. Lowe’s, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


on ‘Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 96 for complete list of titles. 


SELL your pictures through this new commission 
agency for more sales, larger checks. Postcard 
brings details. Photo-Marketers, Dept. P9, Box 
110, Southbridge, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Xmas Cards made from your 
snapshot negative, 25 for $1.00. Send negative, 
3c stamp for free sample, price list and choice of 
sentiments. Return of negative guaranteed. Pho- 
to-Electro Lab, Box 861, Bridgeport, Conn. 
WANTED: Pictures of New York World Fair. 
Reasonable rates. Michael Tortariello, 151 Clifton 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


WANTED—-Univex 
spools. 











educational 






































and Eastman 8mm _ camera 
Genera Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
















MOVIE FILMS 
Rented—Sold—Exchanged 








16 MM FILMS EXCHANGED, 400 ft. reel Silent, 
$1.00; Sound, $2.00. Latest releases. Free 40 
page catalogue. Better Films, 742 New Lots Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SWAP printed stationary, letterheads, envelopes, 
statements, circulars for Bantam Special F :2. 
Ralph Fuhr, Williamsburg, Ohio. 


4 x 5 SPEED Graphic, coupled rangefinder, F :3.5 
lens. For 4 x 5 Auto. Graflex. Frank Goddard, 
Moberly, Mo. 


WILL swap my new scarce radio combination for 
Rolleiflex or Leica, etc. Write or wire: M. H. 
Gravlee, Kennedy, Ala. 


BUESCHER trumpet, Krobat tennis racquet, golf 
clubs, for good reflex camera, camera or darkroom 
equipment. James Owens, 2034 Gleason Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


SWAP: Nearly new Warner Brush Electroplater 
professional model for Ciroflex or Perfex 55. A. 
C. Whan, Reno Hotei, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


WILL trade good miniature camera or Gibson 
mandolin for motor bike or motor alone. Joseph 
Zeidelman, 4160 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRADE complete Miniature Graphic, accessories 
for Automatic Rolleiflex or other camera. Box 
534, Mansfield, La. 
































NOTICE! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 


35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
|_____ 3 Cartridges............ $1.00 


25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft.....$3.75 


FREE, with SO and 100 Ft. ordore, Eyemo Metal spool 
free when r ested. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P, 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 


Box 272 Station @ Y¥. & 





























Sell Your Pictures 


Write for details and free market letter. 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. 11 P, New York, N. Y. 














y* EXPOSURES $400 
Vis EXPOSURES .75¢ 


ALL FILMS ULTRA FINE GRAIN 


Developed & Treated with Teitel’s 
SCRATCH PROOF Solution 


AGFA, Notched & Numbered RELOABS 50¢ 
Writefor Malling Bag & Price List 


- BELL'S PHOTO LABORATORY 


BOX $1, STATION E, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BARGAINS at LOTOCK___, 


Grafiex D Ross X, 4.5-6”", Super Ikonta C Tess. 4.5, 
L.N 





$145.00 u.N 79.50 

Ektra 1.9, Case, L.N. 365.00 Leica F. Bik.. F2.5, Case, 
Omeza Super C 35M, L.N 110.00 

Holder, L.N 135.00 Leica F, Bik., F.2, Case. 145.00 
Perfex heg F2. 5, L.N. $0.00 K« “my pe EE. 7 50W.. 

8X Colmont Bin, Case 40.00 1.6, L.N 87.50 
8X Zeiss Bin, 8S Fr Case 75.00 Zeiss _ Multiple Finder, 
9x12 Zecca Zecomar, 4.5 -00 
2x2 Slide box, cap. 900 7.25 4x5 B&J Press F4.7 Su- 
All sizes Speed Graphics in stock matic. L.N 94.00 


per a ee 
TRADE-INS—CASH FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


LOTOCK CAMERAS, I 


135 E. 42nd St. (Chrysler Bidg.). N. Y. C. MU 4-7617-8 


TINT! 5 
TONE! ( 


‘ a a 
Teitel Laboratories corona. n. Y 











Photographic Prints. 
Black and White 
Movie. Films. 

Titles, Slides, Prints. 
Dip once and it's done! 


Write f Lite 








35MM FILM SPECIAL! 
27'4 Ft... $1.25 100 Ft... . $4.00 


EASTMAN AGFA DUPON 
SUPER X SUPREME SUPERIOR 
pus ee x FINOPAN TYPE 1-2-3 


aneneee CARTRIDGES All Types—3 for $1.25 
S onsere | promptly filled—P. P. or C. O. D. 

All size ot ters .)79¢ Highest'prices for used cameras 

MODEL FILM CO., 620 Trinity Ave., Bronx, 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 


N outstanding collection of 100 prints 
from among prize-winners in the 
1941 Poputark PHorocrapuy Picture Con- 
test has been chosen to make up the 
Third Annual Traveling Exhibit. Plan 
to see these pictures when they are dis- 
played near your home on their annual 
tour. For the next few months the salon 
has been scheduled for the following 
places and dates: 
Annapolis, Md., Annapolis and Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, November 18 to 
December 2. 


Cambridge, Mass., 
of Technology, 


Massachusetts Institute 
October 28 to November 


11. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Ithaca Camera Club, Novem- 
ber 18 to December 2. 
Little Rock, Ark., Little Rock Camera Club, 
October 28 to November 11. 
Lowell, Mass., The City Library, 
tnmole 
Madison, Wis., 
tober 7-21. 
Manchester, N. H., Carpenter 
brary, October 7-21. 
Newark, N. J., Vailsburgh Camera Club, 
November 18 to December 2. 
Nutley, N. J., The Free Public 
vember 18 to December 2. 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis County 
October 15 to December 2. 
South Bend, Ind., South Bend Camera Club, 


October 
University of Wisconsin, Oc- 


‘Memorial Li- 


Library, No- 
Schools, 


October 28 to November 11. 
Topeka, Kan., Free Public Library, October 
7-21 


Tottenville, L I., N. Y., The New York Pub- 
lic Library, October 28 to November 11. 


Second Exhibit Showing 


The Second Annual Traveling Exhibit, 
made up of prints from the 1940 con- 
test, is still being shown. It is scheduled 
as follows: 


Camp Davis, N. C., Service Club, September 
30 to October 13. 

Camp Edwards, Mass., Service 
ber 19 to November 1. 

Eugene, Ore., The Broadway, Inc 
ber 30 to October 13. 

Fort Benning, Ga., Service Club, September 
30 to November 1 

Club, No- 


Fort Custer, 
vember 7-21. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, Service Club, 
November 8-22. 

Fort Monmouth Service Club, November 1- 
21. 

Fort Ord, Calif., 
to November 21. 

Fort — Okla., 
7-2 

oun Falls, Mont., The Paris Fligman Co., 
September 30-Oc tober 13. 

Quincy, Lll., Photographic Society of Quincy, 
December 1-15. 

San Antonio, Texas, Joske Bros. Co., 
uary 11-25. 

Strafford, Mo., 


Club, Octo- 


, Septem- 


Michigan, Service 


Service Club, October 19 


Service Club, November 


Jan- 


The Heart of the Ozarks 
Camera Club, December 21 to January 24. 

Syracuse, N. Y., The Syracuse Camera Club, 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, De- 
cember 1-15. 

Tucson, Ariz., Albert Steinfeld & Company, 
October 19 to November 2. 

Winona, Minn., Winona Cine and Camera 
Club, October 19 to November 1, 


Fourth Exhibit Planned 


Still another collection of fine prints, 
the Fourth Annual Traveling Exhibit, is 
now being prepared for showing. It is 
made up of prize-winning photographs 
from the 1942 Poputar PHotograpnuy Pic- 
ture Contest, selected from both black- 
and-white and color sections. 

Many of these pictures will appear in 
the big December issue of PopuLtar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, but the traveling salon will 
provide an opportunity for photographers 
throughout the country to inspect them 
closely in the form of real photographic 
prints.— 
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AMAZING 
NEW 
LOW 





Betasive quplnecsiag, advances 
make possible a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 
in judging negatives. - 


Each Frame Separately Expos- 
§ ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
ef ii at Speedi-dryInfraRed Ray Bath, plus pure, 
Meeneaieer | filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except Mercury”), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
og edto brilliant3 "x4 "glossy prints, 
c. Cartridge reloaded with > bn 
Plas X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c; 
reload, 20c. Films-processed day receiv- 
ed, Credit for non-printing negatives. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
5 mm. Specialists 

Satisfying Thousands Monthly 

648 Brown St., Rochester, N.Y. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


MAILING BAG, 
SAMPLE PRINT 








Personal. PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from your favorite snapshot 


del 


grap Christmas send photo- 
aphic Yulecards, personal- 
from your own snapshot. 
bred reso exclusively yours — 
so beautiful — original — in- 
expensive. Send us negative of your family, children, 
doorway, home or any subject you like. We will make 
beautiful, distinguished cards of highest quality. You 
have choice of greetings and designs. See your card before 
E you buy. Send negative of your snapshot, this 
pREE trated folder, and your — No ‘obliga- 
tion. Free offer expires ea 


ad and 3c for return postage. We will return to 
-YULECARDS, Box 310-5 Quincy, Mass. 























you immediately free Christmas Card, illus- 





M.M. FILM ULTRA FINE 






CUSTOM 
| QUALITY WORK at no extra cost. 
Your 35 MM. roll ultra fine grain 
ae and each exposure enlarged 
to 3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss 
or matte paper... only 1.00. 
We will Reload your Cartridge with 
| Eastman Film for............ 50c 


24-HOUR SERVICE 


in today—out tomorrow. 
Leaders Since1920 fos. nk Ray 


“we | RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


BARGAINS at POWELL’S 


Buy a Bond with the Savings 


Brand new Voightlander Bessa with Skopar F:4.5 in 
Compur. Our ceiling price 3750. Super 
Ikonta ‘‘B.’’ two window, with Zeiss in Compur 
Rapid, Bee Y St: 39.00. Powell's oe le of 120, 

nastigmat in Vario onl Te Ed Wol- 
Cane aw ne enlarging lens 34.5, 314 inch, 
new, only $14.00. We have what you want, write 
for prices. 


POWELL’S 





Studios of 
Rosa R. Ray 














153 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 
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-»» AND HERE'S WHY! 


POWERFUL] Most powerful baby 
bulb ever made, Superflash “No. O” 
produces a full 25,000 lumen-sec- 
onds of light. 


SMALL! Superflash “No. O” is the 
smallest of all standard-base flash 
bulbs. 


SAFE! Double safety jacketing 
inside and outside, plus the famous 
Wabash Safety Spot make Super- 
flash “No. O” super-safe! 
DEPENDABLE]! Superflash ‘No. O” 
is made with the all-hydronalium 
wire element, controlled to within 
fifty-millionths of an inch—exclusive 
with Superflash bulbs. 


STANDARD! Superflash ‘No. O” 
fits all standard synchronizers and 
built-in flash cameras. No gadgets 
needed! 

WABASH PHOTOLAMP CORP. 


aaenaiie “FIRST IN FLASH! 


PRINTED IN U. 8. A. 








“HAITI STREE by 
Albert Greenfield, well-known amateur 
photographer and traveler of New York 
City. This interesting photograph, from 
his recent 32-picture Brooklyn Museum 
exhibit of Haiti life, was made on one 
of Mr. Greenfield’s many Caribbean 
photo-tours. For acquainting North 
Americans with the beauty and charm 
“of Haiti through his published articles 
and pictures, Albert Greenfield was dec 
orated with the National Order of 
Honor by the President of Haiti. 

Mr. Greenfield writes, ‘‘For 10 years 
I have used Wollensak lenses in making 
my prints for salons or reproduction.’’ 

Improve your photography with a 
W ollensak. 








_ For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOTDENSAK CO Pa CAN Gc 


9 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





A—You read a letter in your boy’s own writing, like 
that above. 8—The three small boxes shown in the 


photograph contain over 5000 of these letters—in 


the form of photographic film. ©—On this one roll 
of 16-mm. film—shown in reduced size—1700 
letters have been photographed. 


Kodlalke coneivll: U.S. Government adopts “V---MAIL”.. 


for communication with our men on distant fronts 


, 
Ysa R BOY writes you a letter on a 
sheet of paper—regular letter size. 
This is photographed on Kodak 
microfilm—is reduced in size to about 


.- 1/100 


of the weight of normal mail. 


a quarter of a square inch. 


With thousands of other letters — 
85,000 letters weighing 2000 pounds 
weigh only 20 when reduced to 
microfilm —it is swiftly flown from his 


distant outpost to America. 


Here, again through photography, 
the letter addressed to you 1s “blown 
up” to readable size — folded, sealed 
in an envelope, and forwarded to you. 
It is as clear as the original writing. 
It really zs the writing of your boy 
because it’s a photographic print. 


And your letters to him, which you 


write on special forms, go by the same 


space-saving, time-saving V---— Mail. 


Kodak developed and perfected the 
process . Pan American Airways 
and British Overseas Airways, the two 
great pioneers in transoceanic air 
transport, blazed the air trails...and 
the three companies, as Airgraphs, 
Ltd., offered the service to the Ameri- 


can and British governments. 


I, APRIL, 1941, under the trademark 
“Airgraph,” England first employed 


the system to solve the problem of 


getting mail to and from the forces in 
the Near East. The Airgraph System 
was expanded until it knits the British 


Empire together with about a million 
letters a week—personal and official. 


And now the men serving overseas 
in the American armed forces also 
have the benefits of this form of speedy 
correspondence. 


Airgraph, or V-++— Mail as it is 
called here, is an adaptation of 
Kodak’s Recordak System which has 
revolutionized record-keeping in 
thousands of banks and business 
Many records of the U. 5. 
Census, Social Security, and Army 


houses. 


Selective Service are on microfilm— 
error-proof, lasting miniature photo- 
graphic copies of the originals . 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. *. 


SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 





